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LATERAL FILING 


Compresses a lot 


into a. little space. 


Bulk filing can occupy a great deal of valuable space 
as many business houses know only too well. _ 
RONEO LATERAL FILING is designed to compress & mass 
of documents into the compass of relatively little 
floor space. It can be installed very economically in 
existing shelving and cupboards; also in “awkward” 
spaces (corridors, landings and odd recesses) which 
are not normally used to advantage. If desired Steel 
Units, with open or protected fronts, are available. 
RONEO LATERAL FILING saves staff time by giving 

speedy reference and ease of access. 
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A milestone in aviation history ... 
50,000 
TRANSATLANTIC 
CROSSINGS 


.».a record achieved only by 
Pan American World Airways 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 


The heart of the matter 
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4 the electric storage battery plays a vital part in modern 
j mate, and lead is vital to economic battery production. 
Batteries provide the means of storing electrical energy 
or motor cars and for emergency lighting in hospitals, 
tinemas, and wherever there is absolute dependence on 
fontinuity of electrical supply. Emergency signalling 
ystems on railways, and standby systems for communi- 
bation and alarm on ships depend on the electrical storage 
battery, of which the lead plates are a most important part. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN: 
193/4 Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent 7292) 
BIRMINGHAM . . . Lombard House, Gt. Charles St. (CENtral 1126) 
yy GLASGOW 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Sq., 6.1. (City 5744) 
Lead . 
protects 
Issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON - S.W.1 Telephone : WHITEHALL 4175 
eee ee ee WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AlRiine 
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Two companies make the same product, offer the 
same services, sell in the same world markets. 

BUT one company keeps busy by selling more in 
these markets than the other. 

WHY?—Because the wide-awake company realizes 
that advertising is just as important, works just as 
well, around the world as it does at home. They keep 
their name constantly in front of their best prospects 
in every overseas market. 

HOW?—In large measure by advertising in inter- 
national magazines: And when it comes to choosing 

those magazines, survey 
after survey has shown that 
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LIFE INTERNATIONAL (published in: English) is read by 
the leaders of business, industry and government 
around the world. And that in Latin America LIFE 
EN ESPANOL reaches the men who approve orders and 
contracts, who buy the best for their companies and 
their families. ‘ 

Advertise in the International Editions of Lire and 


you build world-wide recognition, prestige and 
profits for your company. 


LIFE INTERNATIONWAL— average net paid -circulation 
250,000 copies in English, circulating in 120 countries outside 
North America, e 

LIFE EN ESPANOL—average net paid circulation 250,000 
copies in Spanish, circulating in Central and South 
America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS Of LIFE MAGAZINE, with 
a combined circulation of over 500,000 copies every fortnight. 


Write, telephone or call for further information to The Advertisement Manager, Life 


International Editions, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W1. Grosvenor 4080 
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n A TH HO USE IN PICCADILLY, one of the stately Homes 


f London. It was built about the year 1740 for William Pulteney, the first Earl of Bath. Later, as 
e Pulteney Hotel, it housed many Royal personages including the Emperor Alexander of Russia. 


was rebuilt in 1831 by Alexander Baring (later Lord Ashburton). It is now the headquarters of 
e British Plaster Board Group. ; 


Conversion 
Work 
at 


its 
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Ging ginal 


Only the best was good enough for this lovely room, now the 
Board Room of our Parent Company, The British Plaster Board 
(Holdings) Limited. ‘The wall shown in this picture was constructed 
with ‘ Paramount’ Dry Partition the most up-to-date partitioning 
technique. Inexpensive and speedily erected, ‘Paramount’ Dry 
Partition is also very adaptable. The beautiful plaster work shown 
has been super-imposed on the partition and matches perfectly the 


existing décor. 


Combine the best of the past with the best of the present by 


using— 


‘Paramount’ DRY PARTITION 


write for detatls to— 
THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED 


BATH HOUSE, 82 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 7050 
A.P.244.214 
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The Associated Light Metal Industries Group 


Almin Ltd, is the parent of a group of ten companies 
organised to meet the needs of modern industry for 
Aluminium — from Alloys to Finished Products, 


ALMIN LIMITED - ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS - Telephone SLOUGH 25061-4 | 
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"| MUST REMEMBER. 
TO HIRE A CAR 
FROM ROOTES / 









Make sure your 
advertisements 
wok- | = 
make sure they’re ton rn 
READ 


VERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 

magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 

ion sale. This means several million readers—responsive 

intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


ROOTES 


CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hali, Abbey Rd., London, N.W.8 
se my CUNningham 514] 
‘ables: ire, London 





















Also at: 
MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM MAIDSTONE 
CANTERBURY * ROCHESTER 
FOLKESTONE * WROTHAM HEATH 








—by the 
company 
we 

Keep 


The company we keep is exacting company. In our dealings, whether with 
banker, steelmaker or industrial chemist, we must continually measure up 
to uncompromising and searching standards of achievement and stability. 
Our concern is with any business with a problem which can be solved by 
punched card methods—electrical or electronic—a fact which can only be 
discovered by talking the problem over. 


p THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO LTD. eens Aaa 


Offices throughout Great Britain and Overseas 


Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: HYDE PARK 8155 
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From a contemporary painting of Jethro Tul 4 


“I must be dreaming!” says Jethro Tull 


YOU NEVER HEARD TELL OF JETHRO TULL? His own farm 


more than anything else, that turned Britain during 
hands always reckoned he was a little mad—but now 


two wars into the most highly mechanised farming 
country in the world. Today well over half Britain’s 
tractors are Fordsons and this famous British 
machine is exported to 88 countries, including America. 
Your food would cost more if it were not for the 
contribution which Ford has made, and goes on 
making, to the British farmer’s splendid develop- 
ment of our oldest industry—agriculture. 


nmr OOO _ 


ROYAL SHOW STAND No. 128 
NOTTINGHAM BLOCK A - AVENUE 4 


he is seen as one of the greatest original thinkers 
about farming that England has ever produced. More 
than two hundred years ago he told British farmers to 
drop their prehistoric hand methods, improve their 
tilth and double their crops by the use of a horse- 
drawn hoe ....How Jethro would have acclaimed the 
Fordson Major! It was the coming of Fordson tractors, 


FORD PRODUCTS=—-THE BEST AT LOWEST cos Tt 
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Restrictions On Trial 


HE majority report on “ Collective Discrimination,” which the 

Monopolies Commission published this week (Cmd 9504), is 

a very restrained and sensible document. It is important to 
emphasise this, because cries are already being heard that it has reck~ 
lessly espoused the cause of cut-throat competition. The majority 
has done no such thing; it has stuck very closely to its terms of 
reference, which were to examine the collective agreements and 
arrangements whereby manufacturers or traders in certain industries 
are. at. present required by their fellows “to discriminate in their 
dealings with other persons.” The commission had to judge whether 
these afrangements are prevalent, whether they are pernicious and 


whether they ought to be suppressed. 


There is, at any rate, no doubt that such arrangements are prevalent. 
The commission has unearthed “an almost bewildering variety ” of 
them. Without in any way pretending to have compiled an exhaustive 
list of collective boycotts, exclusive dealings, aggregated rebates and 
plain gentlemén’s agreements to bully price-cutters who get out of 
line, the commission found that “ arrangements affecting the supply 
or processing” of some eighty goods “appear to . . . have some 
relevance to our report.” These goods range alphabetically from 
agricultural machinery to wire rope ; they range in importance from 


‘groceries to pins and hair slides, and in variety from “ flushing cisterns 


and copper balls”’ to tobacco, sweets and white fish. In parts of these 
trades, and in parts of many others, entry into either manufacture or 
distribution is not wholly free ; the new entrant (if he is allowed in 
at.all) is likely to find that he will have to abide by certain rules that 
are considered convenient by the majority of manufacturers or dis- 
tributors already entrenched in the trade. 

“The majority of the commission believes that these arrangements 
are prima facie pernicious. Its main argument is not that these 
private controls keep up the cost of living, although many of them 
- may lead to the provision of a higher standard of service, at a higher 
price, than many consumers wish for.” The real danger lies in “ the 
effect of a binding and collective obligation in preveftting manufac- 
turers or distributors from experimenting and from trying out new 
or different ways of conducting their business.” In other words, these 
arrangements stand in the way of experiment and change. Many of 
the changes that would be tried out in a free system would no doubt 
be silly, but new entrants “ should be able to try them without having 
to meet the organised opposition of the rest of the trade. The final 


- verdict on which is the better method should be left to the market, 


where the consumer can exert his influence, and should not be reached 


“by a collective decision of traders which prevents him from doing so.” 


‘The minority of the commission does not agree that these restric- 
tions are in general pernicious, but it does agree that some of them 
should be suppressed, although not in the way that the majority desires, 
The three members who have signed the minority report believe that 
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the best system would be to require all restrictive agree- 
ments “to be registered, and then to prohibit such of 
them as after individual scrutiny were found not to be 
in the public interest.” Legislation of this kind would 
do some good, and it is clearly a minimum requirement 
upon the Government. But the seven members of the 
commission who have signed the majority report set 
down the reasons why it would be a poor minimum 
indeed: “ This procedure would be cumbersome, slow 
and unfair. To complete the task would take the review- 
ing authority many years.... 
happened to be among the first for review might be pre- 
cluded from operating practices which other ttades— 
possibly their competitors or the suppliers of their raw 
materials—were permitted to continue employing over 
a number of years.” The majority therefore recom- 
mends that the proper course will “be to prohibit 
generally by statute all agreements covered by our refer- 
ence, with provision for exceptions in particular cases.” 


* 


It is this recommendation that will bring down the 
protests: for the report does not merely suggest a ban 
on what Mr Gaitskell has called the “really vicious 
monopoly practices’; it also seeks to label all gentle- 
men’s agreements that have the same effect as a new 
criminal offence. In other words, it is proposed that the 
way in which some of the most respectable gentlemen 
in the country (including» several Conservative MPs) 
now carry on their businesses should be declared by 
Parliament to be, in general, contrary to the public 
interest and illegal, leaving upon them the onus of 
proving (if they can) that they are the virtuous excep- 
tions. The Government in general, and Mr Thorney- 
croft in particular, will show great courage if they push 
this recommendation through. But all those who want 
to see an efficient and productive economy in this 
country should unite to urge them on. This is the more 
necessary because some organs of opinion which would 
shrink from defending restrictionism are nevertheless 
trying to condemn the majority report as “ extreme.” 
In truth, nothing could be more moderate and 
embryonic. To implement the majority report would 
not project a#€ British economy overnight into cut- 
throat competition. It would do no more than provide 
a means by which public opinion could gradually make 
up its mind, by trial and error, how much efficiency, 
and therefore how much competition, it wants. 

For the core of the majority’s recommendations lies 
in their provision for exceptions. The report emphasises 
that the practices to be banned should not be too 
narrowly defined, lest there “be opportunities for the 
exercise of ingenuity in evading the prohibition by 
arrangements falling technically outside its scope” ; it 
is clear from this that the draftsmen of any new 
law will have a difficult job. But the grounds on whic 
the majority suggests that exceptions might be — 


The trades which - 
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are wider still. The report envisages that an independent 
tribunal should be set up to hear appeals from par- 
ticular trade associations, and that “ if it seemed likely 
to be impracticable to deal fully with all claims for 
exception before the general prohibition came into 
force, some procedure for allowing interim exception 
where a prima facie case had been made out could 
be devised.” 

The grounds on which a case for exemption might 
be made out are: 


(2) where “ final consumers are not able to judge the 
standard of service which it is in their interests to demand 
from distributors (e.g. where they are unlikely to 
appreciate fully the risks resulting from faulty installa- 
tion or service)”—and where: special legislation has not 
protected the consumer from: exploitation of this kind ; 


(b) where a restrictive arrangement is designed to | 


protect an industry of strategic importance or one “ which 
is peculiarly liable to competition from dumped imports ” 
—and where protection by tariffs or other means has 
proved impracticable ; 

(c) where the banned practices have been used to enforce 
any agreements to charge common prices that the 
tribunal considers have genuinely operated in the public 
interest ; and 

(d) where the practices concerned enable small 
businesses to compete effectively with a very large 
company that is itself resorting to restrictive practices 
—and that has not yet been caught by the normal 
processes of the Monopolies Commission. 


Each of these proposed grounds for exemption, except 
the last, opens a door to possible abuse. Although the 


Monopolies Commission makes it plain that it itself | 


would judge the “ public interest” in these matters 
sternly, and would grant only a few exemptions, 
one suspects that an independent tribunal—under 
pressure by organised interests and by a protection- 
minded public—might grant exemptions very easily 
indeed, But, on reflection, this is surely precisely the 
sort of check upon enthusiasm that those of us who 
are most eager to press on towards a restlessly com- 
petitive Britain should now be willing to accept—with 
the single proviso that no exemption should ever be 
granted without provision for its review in due course 
of time. For it would be unwise of the state to try to 
march far ahead of public opinion in these matters ; the 
most that can be expected of it is that it should lead 
public opinion on, and give it opportunity from time to 
time to review what it considers to be in its own 
interest. 


:? 


And this is all, in effect, that the Monopolies Com- 
mission now asks the Government to do. If the recom- 
mendations of the majority are carried into law, the 
battle between those who believe in a competitive 
economy and those’ who believe in a comfortably slug- 
gish one will be fought out in case after case before the 
new independent tribunal ; all that will happen is that 
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the burden of proof, and of producing evidence of the 
public interest, will be placed upon the organised 
associations that now operate these restrictive practices, 
instead of upon the unorganised champions of the con- 
sumer’s interest. And it will be very interesting to see 
how that battle goes. For the struggle will not rage 
around anything so simple and emotive as the ethics of 
secret industrial courts. It will rage around differing 
conceptions of the purpose that an industry or a distri- 
butive system is supposed to serve. The real purpose of 
an industry or of a distributive system, as the economist 
sees it, is to provide the consuming public with the 
product that it wants in the place it wants and at the 
cheapest possible price. The purpose an industry is not 
supposed to serve—again in the economist’s view—is 
to provide a fixed number of people with a fixed pattern 
of jobs at an accustomed and invariable standard of 
remuneration. . 

Does the public accept this view ? Does it under- 
stand, for example, that the real evil that has followed 
from restrictive practices.in calico printing is not that 
the federation concerned has made unduly high profits 
but that Britain may have had too many workers 
employed in the job of printing calico? If a ban 
on stop lists in the motor accessories trade forced some 


Why So 


_ “ summit ” which now looms a mere fortnight 
ahead is proving to be no bleak rock, magnificent 
in its simplicity, but one of those heights so thickly 
wooded that its outlines are hard to trace ; and even 
when the climbers reach it they may not find it easy 
to get a panoramic view of the world, unless an unex- 
| pected gap appears in the dense foliage. But this diffi- 
culty:in seeing the hill for the trees does not arise from 
obscurities in Soviet policy, which is at present unusu- 
ally clear. The mist lies in the western cwm. There 
is no point in concealing the present extent of doubt 
and hesitation in the West, however much joy it may 
give to Communist commentators who interpret it both 
as the fruit of skilful Soviet diplomacy and as proof 
that the western governments really prefer tension to 
relaxation, war to peace. The doubt is a fact, the inter- 
pretation a fiction. The causes of the present cudgelling 
of western brains go much deeper. 

-It is obvious enough that the bland blend of Soviet 
tactics described in The Economist last week presents 
the free nations with a more intricate problem than did 
the oafish Russian approach of earlier years. Between 
1947 and 1951 a series of Communist threats and 
buffets first drove the nations of Western Europe into 
each other’s arms and then brought North America to 
their side ; even the Jugoslavs were hounded out of the 
Soviet camp and clutched at western support; even 
the Indians were constrained to denounce Communist 
aggression in Korea, while Germans who had visualised 
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small motor traders into bankruptcy, would the. public 
recognise that the ban would then be doing precisely 
what it was meant to do? Does it understand that 
if foreigners find they can make clothes more cheaply, 
then British consumers should gratefully accept this 
cut in their cost of living and that British workers 
engaged in making clothes should move over—with 
public support during the transition—to make some- 
thing else ? If competition staris to affect, not the total 
and lasting level of employment, but the temporary 
level of employment in some particular trades, will 
the public still think that competition is a good thing ? 

In the week in which Cmd 9504 has been published, 
it is right that these questions should be asked. But 
it would be wrong to suppose that they have been 
answered. All that the Monopolies Commission has 
done is to suggest a framework within which the ques- 
tion could be continuously debated. It will be a pity, 
although it will not be surprising, if the answer that 
emerges before that tribunal at the start is a timorous 
and poverty-courting “No.” But it will be a tragedy, 
and a sign that Conservatism has not changed its worst 
spots, if the Government does not even allow the 
mechanism to be set in being which might find that 
answer out, 


Wary? 


their own country as the “next Korea” sighed with 
relief as the West strengthened its military position. 
A very different picture is now presented. Red carpets 
and caviare are on offer to Herr Raab, Mr Nehru, Dr 
Adenauer, Marshal Tito, American newspapermen and 
British sailors, The Kruschchev-Bulganin government 
proclaims itself the champion of international relaxa- 
tion, German reunion, “ normalisation” and “ trust.” 
And free peoples who a short time ago accepted Nato 
and Seato, heavy armaments and firm foreign policies, 
as vital necessities in a perilous world, are, naturally 
enough, asking if they are necessary any longer. 

Mr Low has just expressed the current mood in a 
cartoon showing the climb towards the “summit” 
being made, under a blazing sun, by a party sweltering 
in heavy clothes (“ positions of strength”) which they 
are reluctant to discard. It may be remarked that one 
does not survive long on the upper slopes of Everest 
in a shirt and shorts ; but that is no answer to the real 
problem. Soviet tactics, which earlier frightened the 
western governments into strong solidarity, confront 
them with a choice between being beguiled into weak- 
ness and fragmentation, or being branded as obstruc- 
ters of peace in the eyes of their own peoples as well 
as others.. Either prong of this: Morton’s Fork could 
prove fatal not only to the West but to the world at 

e. 
ee reasonable observer, with the record of recent 
years in mind, will condemn the West outright for 
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reluctance to dismantle its defences as long as the 
Soviet bloc retains vast striking power behind its 
smile. But many, it seems, are ready to criticise 
western statesmen merely for examining the new 
Soviet tactics with caution instead of wild enthusiasm. 
Paradoxically, wariness is now regarded as the mark 
of the warmonger. Yet the men whom the western 
peoples have freely voted into power would be serving 
their constituents ill indeed if they saw a summer in 
every Soviet swallow. In relaxation, as in every other 
movement, there is a point of no return. And free 
nations reach that point sooner than autocracies. The 
grim tale of the ‘thirties ought to remind the world 
how slowly and unwillingly a free people buckles on 
its armour again once it has got accustomed to shirt- 


sleeved ease. The arguments for erring on the side of - 
. 


caution are indeed overwhelming. 


* 


Yet the tortoise, for all his virtues, remains a less 
appealing figure than the hare ; and if the western 
governments are to avoid either being stampeded into 
imprudence by popular yearnings or becoming easy 
targets for charges of intransigence, they may have to 
take more pains to show, first, that they are not simply 
enamoured of arms and alarms, and secondly, how their 
ideas of a genuine relaxation of tension are sounder 
than Moscow’s. 
perhaps a clue to its achievement in what has already 
been said. What, in fact, are the specific problems that 
confront the West in the new situation ? There is the 
apparent readiness of certain German politicians to try 
to buy their country’s reunion by compromising on 
democratic principles and venturing into a void. There 
is the lingering disquiet in other European countries at 
the prospect of Western Germany being armed at all. 
There is the suspicion aroused in the breasts of Asian 
and other “uncommitted” nations by the mere 
existence of a western alliance, however often its 
strictly defensive aim is stressed or demonstrated. 
There is the ironical play of hope and fear on certain 
allied nations too, some of their leaders thinking 
wistfully of neutrality as a refuge from nuclear conflict, 
while others are tempted to dodge the column in the 
belief that the danger has diminished. There is the 
problem of drawing lines: just where (particularly in 
Asia) must a resolute stand be made, just how many 
neutrals (particularly in Europe) can the western alliance 
support ? There are intricate technical problems such 
as those involved in international control of disarma- 
ment ; how tight must a control system be if it is to 
provide real security, and will ‘anything less, than 
absolute watertightness amount to anything more than 
a dangerous delusion ? 

There is no simple mathematical solution to any of 
these problems ; they present a challenge to human 
judgment and advocacy, not to a calculating machine. 
But they contain one common factor, which deserves 
to be isolated because it may provide a key to them 


It is not an easy task, but there is” 
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all. All reflect the essential difference between free 


societies and totalitarian ones. ‘It is tempting, when} 


discussing the present division of the world, to liken 
it to the great religious conflicts of history, the wars 
and struggles between Christian and Moslem, between 
Catholic and Protestant. But there is a vital difference, 
In the great religious conflicts, intolerance was usually 
matched against intolerance. There was fanaticism on 


both sides ; if no quarter was given to the enemy, no | 


questions were invited from friends either. The great 
conflict of our time, however, is one of freedom against 
fanaticism ; and it is sadly obvious how many disadvan- 
tages the free nations labour under in such a contest. 

Against the Marxist monolith with its blinkered and 


disciplined masses, the democracies can muster only | 


in ranks divided by countless national and sectional 
interests. Their governments have no monopoly of the 
popular ear such as the Communist rulers command ; 
they have to contend not only with criticism but also 


. with indifference ; if they try to change course too 


suddenly or demand too great sacrifices from the public, 


they risk being overthrown. They cannot deny them- | 
selves anew at any cockcrow they choose ; Moscow can | 
present yesterday’s “ cannibal.” as today’s heroic friend, 
laying the blame on Beria or some other convenient © 
corpse, or offering no explanation whatever. But these | 
somersaults are impossible for democratic statesmen, | 


for freedom of debate itself precludes such freedom of 


manoeuvre. The West’s nuclear weapons are tested in | 
the face of an alarmed world, the Russians’ in Siberian 7 
The arming of West Germans has been 1 © 
subject of anxious debate for five years and is not yet © 
accomplished ; the arming of East Germans has already _ 
covertly taken place. And so on and so forth. 


silence. 


* 


There are also subtler inequalities. The free nations | 
suffer from the common tendency to apply a “ double 


standard” of judgment. Their virtues are taken for 
granted while their sins are (very properly) chastised ; 
with the Communists it is usually the other way round. 


Moscow and Peking can win golden opinions by making | 


cheap gestures, such as the release of a few prisoners 
or the appearance of a sports team ; the West, on the 
other hand, only makes headlines when it refuses a visa. 
Again, it seems to be generally assumed that the United 
States and other western nations are morally bound to 
pour out aid to poorer countries, and the subject is 
only “ news ” when they are accused of lagging in this 
duty ; whereas the Soviet Union has reaped two years 
of kudos from a modest promise of similar aid without 
any complaint about the delay in its arrival. The list 
could be greatly extended ; but the point should be 
clear enough. Public opinion, both in the “ uncom- 
mitted” countries and in the West itself, has yet to 
make adequate allowance for the vital difference in 
nature between the two societies, which enables the 
Communists, while holding down half Europe with 
tanks and tommyguns, to pose as champions of peace ; 
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while deftly blocking the road to disarmament, to pre- 
tend to be pioneering it; while reserving their right 
to subvert and overthrow the governments of countries 
ranging from India to Jugoslavia and from Western 
Germany to Japan, to assure those same governments 
that nothing need come between them. 

To say all this is not to rule out all possibility that 
the desire for relaxation which the Communist rulers 
now profess is genuine. They have, indeed, obvious 
and adequate reasons for seeking a nicely adjusted 
degree of relaxation, which would enable them to solve 
some of their pressing economic and political problems 
while at the same time weakening the free nations’ unity 
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and resolve. But here the religious conflicts of history 
have a very practical lesson for our age. They did not 
come to a clear and recognisable end. Repeatedly, and 
sometimes after long years of -relaxation, fanaticism 
revived, and scored easy victories over an opponent 
whose memory proved too short. That was how the 
Turks reached the gates of Vienna. As long as the 
essential nature of Soviet Communism remains un- 
changed and its proclaimed faith in ultimate world-wide 
triumph undiminished, how can free societies, with all 
their tactical disadvantages, offer Moscow the “ trust ” 
which it now demands ? A surer road than that must 
be found if the world is to achieve abiding peace. 


A Bill in Need of Repair 


7. HE new Road Traffic Bill will deserve to be carefully 
debated in the House of Commons during the next 
few weeks ; the Lords spent ten days on its abortive 
predecessor in the last Parliament, but they have not 
completed the repair job that is needed. The important 
thing for both critics and defenders of the Bill to 
remember is that in this measure they should look 
towards the future and not be content to tinker with the 
present. This will be the first Traffic Bill to reach the 
statute book for twenty years. By the time that the next 
Traffic Bill is presented, at this rate and if quite realis- 
able economic hopes are fulfilled, Britain should be well 
on the way to doubling its standard of living—to some- 
thing like present American standards. By that time, if 
American experience is repeated, Britain may also have 
trebled the number of vehicles on its roads and doubled 
the number of road fatalities per head. 

This is a crowded and harrowing prospect. The 
reality could be more crowded and harrowing still. 
Britain is a much more congested country than the 
United States, and its cities are much less suitably 
planned for the motor age. It seems likely, therefore, 
that as more and more people realise their ambition 
to buy a car, traffic in the cities will move more 
and more slowly and fatalities may grow even faster 
than they have done in the United States: Under 
this pressure, there is a real danger that there may 
be a call for artificial restrictions on the number of cars. 
Any such restriction would be unfortunate, not only on 
the general principle that people should whenever 
possible be allowed to do what they want (and large 
numbers of them certainly want to own motor-cars) 
but also for specific reasons of the national interest. In 
this mechanical age, when transport yearly plays a more 
essential part as the linking element of a complex 
Civilisation, to restrict a country’s motor-mindedness is 
to condemn it to technical backwardness. A principal 
objective of the Ministry of Transport in the next 
twenty years should therefore be to avoid the need for 
imposing any restriction on the public’s desire to own 





motor-cars. Experience during the rail strike has 
suggested that Britain is already carrying less goods and 
passengers by road than it could and should. 

It is against this background that the Road Traffic 
Bill should be judged. And, against this background, 
it at once becomes obvious that any Bill can be only a 
secondary matter. The real need in the next two 
decades will be to spend a much larger proportion of 
the national income upon roads and other public facili- 
ties—and especially upon such things as bridges, under- 
passes and off-street parking places in the built-up areas. 
The key to traffic problems for many years) will lie not 
with the Ministry of Transport, but with the Treasury. 
The most that should be asked of any Traffic Bill is that 
it should start certain pilot experiments that might help 
to solve some of the problems, that are bound to grow 
more serious as vehicles accumulate on the roads. 

To be fair to the Government, it regards the Road 
Traffic Bill of 1955 as falling into precisely this experi- 
mental category. The trouble is that some of the experi- 
ments seem likely to be tried under impossible condi- 
tions. The major criticisms that can be levied against 
the Bill can be grouped under four headings. the 
eve of the second reading of the Bill in the House of 
Commons it seems useful to set these criticisms down 


in summary form. 


The Abortive Inspections 


When the original Bill was published during the last 
Parliament, it was announced that the Ministry of 
Transport would establish its own testing stations, to 
which motorists could come to have their brakes, steer- 
ing gear and lights inspected. It was proposed that 
these voluntary tests should gradually be extended to 
compulsory tests ; and that eventually all cars should 
be obliged«to secure an “annual certificate of road- 
worthiness” from some “authorised examiner.” Un- 
fortunately, it was admitted that—if compulsory 
inspection really was to be extended to all cars—many 
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of these authorised examiners would have to be ordinary 
commercial garages. This proposal would have put 
the chosen garages in an invidious position—and their 
competitors and customers in a helpless one. The pro- 
posal has, therefore, been dropped. 

But there is foom for doubt about the alternatives on 
which the Government apparently intends to rely. 
Apart from a possible extension of “‘ spot checks” on 
the roadworthiness of cars (which will be very annoy- 
ing to motorists and probably will not work), the main 
innovation is that the new Bill—unlike the old one— 
seeks “to make unlawful the sale or supply” of an 
unroadworthy car. A law of this sort is in operation in 
South Africa, and experience there has shown that it 
can have very unfortunate effects: it tends to make 
person-to-person sales of secondhand cars very difficult, 
and to channel most sales through organised dealers who 
make a tidy profit out of them. 


Parking Meters 


There should be no objection in principle to the idea 
of charging for parkjng facilities on the Queen’s high- 
way; the idea is certainly much better than the sugges- 
tion that certain parts of the Queen’s highway—for 
example those in central London—should be put out of 
bounds to “ inessential” private motorists altogether. 
The Government is also undoubtedly right in accepting 
that the main object of the parking meter system should 
be to provide room for the “ short term” parker, while 
seeking to persuade the long term parker to go to the 
garages and off-street parking places. To achieve this, 


the Paymaster General suggested in the debate in the. 


Lords, the “ standard” parking charge may be 6d. for 
an hour and 1s. for two hours, but there will be a steep 
excess charge “ of, perhaps, 5s. for two or three hours ” 
to discourage long term parking. 

One reflection aroused by these proposals is that it 
is a pity that the authorities should be thinking in terms 
of standard charges instead of differential charges for 
different areas ; another—and more important—is that 
the system is going to be extraordinarily difficult to 
enforce. The system of enforcement suggested by the 
Paymaster General was that the local authority would 
send-a car park attendant round the meters from time 
to time, and that he would put a notice on each car that 
had overstayed its time stating the amount of the excess 
charge that had become due ; the motorist who found 
this notice on his car could either give the excess money 
to the attendant, or put it in a box, or mail it on to him. 
If he failed to pay within a stipulated period, the local 
authority could take court proceedings against him. 

This does not sound very workable. No system of 
parking meters—and no restrictions on parking—will 
work unless retribution follows so automatically on a 
breach that everyone tries to obey it. For that, two 
things are necessary. The first is a perfectly clear and 
indisputable definition of when a breach has occurred, 
which parking meters can provide only if they are ‘not 
asked to do the complicated sums that a sliding scale of 
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charges would require (though, of course, one meter 
can be set to give an hour for sixpence, and another 
only half an hour for a shilling). The second is a method 
of levying fines that requires no more of the official (be 
he called policeman or parking attendant) than either 
receiving a fine on the spot or noting down the licence 
number of an offending car, so that a demand for a 
fine can be sent out by post. But for this, a legal obstacle 
must first be surmounted: the owner of an improperly 
parked car, not the person “in charge ” of it, must be 
held responsible ; and he must be deemed guilty unless 
he can prove his innocence. These problems are (not 
for the first time) under review by a committee, whose 
report is really required before the Bill becomes law. 
The changes required will take some swallowing by the 
lawyers. But until they ate swallowed, policemen will 
have to wait alongside offended cars for the driver to 
return, and fines will continue to be imposed only by 
the courts. In other words, there will not be enough 
enforcement to persuade the average motorist to obey 
the law. To call the enforcing official a. “ parking 
attendant ” and’ the fine an “ excess charge” does not 
really get round the difficulty—while it does mean that 
parking meters will not be put up in the most suitable 
places, but only in places where sufficient cars can be 
parked to make it economic to employ an attendant. 
Driving Offences 

The Bill does not tackle the root problems of Britain’s 
present motoring laws. The real trouble about the 
punishment of “ minor ” driving offences at the moment 
is that the law is not evenly administered up and down 
the country, and that leniency in some districts tends to 
drive out strict regard for the law in others. The trouble 
about “major ” offences is that the law should punish 
motorists in proportion as their driving is bad, but 
instead pretends to punish them in proportion as the 
consequences of their driving are harrowing. To deal 
with these problems Clause 15 of the Bill merely seeks 
to increase the ineffective maximum penalties for minor 
offences (for example, the theoretical maximum fine for 
exceeding the speed limit is to be increased from {£20 
to £30); and Clause § introduces a new offence of 
“causing death by the reckless or dangerous driving 
of a motor vehicle on the roads.” This Clause 5 was 
introduced after the Lord Chief Justice had complained 
that juries were “perverse” about sending motorists 
to prison for manslaughter; he thought that if the 
emotional word manslaughter were struck out of the 
indictment, juries would be more ready to allow him 
to lock up motorists for five years on this new . 

The habits of juries and magistrates are unlikely to 
be changed in this way. Probably the wisest reform 
would be to lay more emphasis upon disqualification 
from driving as a minimum penalty for repeated offences 
—and not merely disqualification for very short periods. 
The Bill does seek to increase—to nine months—-the 
minimum period of the disqualification ‘which a court 
is normally required to impose upon anybody’ who is 
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ound guilty of two or more offences of “ reckless or 
angerous driving” within three years. There seems 
0 be no reason why the minimum should not be longer, 
nd why this provision should not be extended to the 
ess serious legal offence of “ careless driving” as well. 


Provisional Licences 


A final objection should be levied against the very 
umsy Clause 8 of the new Bill. The object of this 
jause is to prevent some drivers, and especially some 
otor cyclists, from driving around for many years with 
L-plates on their backs without ever taking proper 
instruction or submitting themselves to the driving test ; 
the clause therefore enables local licensing authorities to 
efuse to renew a “ provisional” (which means an 
L-driver’s) licence if the applicant has had four such 

















France in 


IDSUMMER ‘has tended to be a fateful season in 

postwar France. Jume of last year saw the 
dramatic elevation to office of M. Mendés-France and 
his equally dramatic vow to resign if he could not obtain 
a settlement in Indo-China within thirty days. June 
1953 witnessed the Fourth Republic’s worst and longest 
political hiatus, ended only by the formation by M. 
Laniel of a “ caretaker ” government which in the event 
outlasted most of its predecessors. This year, mid- 
summer passed in an outward calm, with the Senate 
elections seeming to register a confirmation of the 
status quo and the threatened strike of public employees 
the only immediately ominous sign. But this momen- 
tary calm is deceptive. The present National Assembly 
was elected in June 1951 for a five-year term, and with 
less than a year to go before the’next general elections, 
political campaigning, although of a tortuous kind, has 
already begun. The parties are drafting their mani- 
festoes and casting about for allies. In the minds of 
all who watch the skirmishing, one question domi- 
nates: can a coherent and self-disciplined parliamentary 
majority emerge in 1956, or will the next Assembly 
inherit its predecessor’s paralysing divisions and insta- 
bility? Already an answer can be attempted. 

The change in the political atmosphere in the last 
four years is indeed striking and clear. The present 
Assembly was elected under the slogan “ Defence of the 
Republic.” In 1951 the popularity of both Communists 
and Gaullists threatened to give a parliamentary 
majority to anti-parliamentary forces. To prevent this, 
the other groups drew closer together, grafted the 
device of electoral alliances (apparentements) on to the 
existing system of proportional representation, and thus 
managed to stave off the danger. But the resulting 
cohesion of conservative and socialist, lay and clerical, 
“ European ” and nationalist forces could not be main- 
tained for long. Economic recovery, the diminishing 


A 15 - 
licences within three years and has still not submitted 
himself to a driving test. The enabling power is neces- 
sarily uncomfortably wide, and it is provided that the 
applicant can escape from its rigour if he can “ show 
reasonable cause” for his failure to take the test. No 
local licensing authority anywhere should ever be 
obliged to make an arbitrary judgment about reason- 
ableness in this way ; and the clause is necessary only 
because of the rigid restrictions which this and every 
previous traffic Bill have placed upon the charges that 
Ministers can make for such things as tests, licences and 
even the Highway Code. The proper course would 
clearly be to make a second provisional licence—for 
anybody who ‘has refused to attempt the test—more 
expensive than the first one; and to make a third 
successive provisional licence more expensive still. 


a Groove 


fear of a Communist coup, and the very survival of the 
regime combined to tempt the Gaullists out of isola- 
tion; and so, in two stages, they re-entered the 
“system” they had denounced. Since their return 
was not matched by any corresponding renunciation of 
dogma by the Communists, the balance of the Assembly 
was tilted to the right. 

The majority that dominates the present Assembly, 
extending from the centre to the. extreme right, is a 
patchwork coalition which has been held together only 
by compromises ; the resulting inaction has gained the 
name of immobilisme. M. Mendés-France, brought to 
power in an atmosphere of mingled suspicion and new 
hope, was allowed to wind up the Indo-China war. But 
when he tried to find a compromise over German 
rearmament, he lost part of his support ; and when he 

‘ tried to press forward reforms in North Africa, he was 
removed from office befSre his economic programme 
was properly launched. After a seven-month interlude, 
parliamentary arithmetic had taken effect again. The 
old Centre-Right majority, which had supported 
M. Laniel, came back to power. Is this the only possible 
majority for the next Assembly as well ? 


* 


Two years of industrial recovery without inflation 
have brought economic stability ; the Left is making 
more energetic attempts to regroup its forces ; and what 
was once the biggest non-Communist party, the Gaullist 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, has disintegrated. 
Although some ofits deputies will keep their seats, 
the other parties are now preparing to divide its electoral 
heritage. Gaullism at its peak drew votes from many 
quartets, and Radicals, Socialists and even Communists 
can all hope to gain from its demise ; but the hard core 
of support for the RPF came from conservative and 
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clerical areas, and the right-wing groups—“ moderate,” 

“independent,” or “peasant”—and the Christian 
Democrats (MRP) are its logical heirs. 

The receding Gaullist tide may thus leave high and 
dry one of the plans for a regrouping on the Left—that 
which called for an alliance of MRP and Socialists as 
“ progressives ” and “ Europeans.” The MRP is the 
curiosity of the Fourth Republic ; born of the Resist- 
ance, it was the first French attempt to form a mass 
party uniting the Catholic Church with progressive 
social ideas. Its supporters, however, proved from the 
beginning to be more conservative than many of the 
party enthusiasts. Its leaders must have been aware of 
this, for they have stayed in the governing coalition 
(except for the Mendés-France episode) in spite of the 
successive shifts of its centre of gravity to the right. 
An influx of clerical Gaullist votes is likely to make the 
MRP an even less suitable partner for the anti-clerical 
Socialists. 

The other, more ambitious, attempt to create a new 
“third force,” led by M. Mendés-France, will also 
meet strong resistance. In capturing the Radical party 
machine, he has shown that he is as doughty a fighter 
in Opposition as in office. The party machine, however, 
- is not all. The resilience of the Radical party has always 

lain in the weakness of its ties. Those Radical deputies 
who are elected with conservative support, and there 
are quite a number of them, will not obey orders to 
stand: on a common platform with the Socialists. 
M. Mendés-France will not be able to discipline the 
ranks of his own party, and even his most optimistic 
supporters do not expect him to secure a coherent 
majority in the 1956 elections. At best, they hope, he 
will command some hundred loyai followers, including 
some leftish Gaullists and M. Mitterand’s friends in the 
small UDSR party, which should enable him to play a 
vital part in any coalition and to refuse to enter one 
without Socialist support. 


* 


The common trouble with coalitions is that each 
partner considers itself indispensable, and the prospect 
of one wagged by its conservative tail does not attract 
the Socialists. Since they will play an essential role in 
any realignment, they are being wooed by both the MRP 
and the Radicals ; yet they themselves look anxiously to 
their left, where the Communists are Keeping up their 
barrage of propaganda in favour of ‘oint action. The 
Socialists have lately been gathering the fruit of oppo- 
sition ; the decline in their support hasbeen arrested, 
and they even hope to recover a little ground from the 
Communists. It is unlikely, however, that the present 
economic recovery will cost the Communists many 
votes. Their five million supporters may not be in a 
revolutionary mood, but they are still discontented 
enough to vote against the régime. A long period of 
radical reforms will be needed to convince them that 
they have a stake in the existing type of society. 

This seems to be the vicious circle of French politics. 
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The Right is either unwilling or unable to carry out 
effective reforms ; the moderate Left, even if it wants 


to do so, cannot carry them through without previously | 
capturing a large proportion of the very Communist 
votes which are at stake. In these circumstances, it is | 


no wonder that French political prophets write in the 
mood of plus ¢a change. 
radical change is made in the electoral law, which is 
unlikely; the next Assembly will be very much like the 


present one—only more so, since its centre of gravity | 


will have shifted still further towards the conservatives. 


Popular discontent with the rule of such a parliament is | 


the only thing that could provide an opportunity either 


for M. Mendés-France or for the Communists, for 


“ progressive capitalism ” or for a front populaire. 


Yet this argument is really based on the assumption | 


that nothing much will change before next year. A 
North African debacle of Dien Bien Phu proportions, 
or an economic relapse, could alter the situation drasti- 


cally. It should not be forgotten that little more than a | 


year ago France seemed to be on the eve of a front 
populaire, and that a Mendés-France will not always be 


available to take the wind out of Communist sails. It | 
may be idle to prophesy the mood of the electorate ; | 
but it is worth while watching carefully the party | 
manoeuvres and political skirmishes as they gain in 


intensity in the months to come. 


No Sunny Dinners ? 
a . that it is the mere dread of 


of feeling on the subject of the Sunday Trading Act. The 
truth is, that there has taken place in the last week not 
so much a revulsion as an awakening of feeling on the 
subject. The House of Commons was allowing a Bill 
to which they were indifferent, or if anything somewhat 
hostile, to drift into a law, under the pressure of a smal! 
but vigilant and exacting party. . . . The eyes of the 
Legislature are opened, and they find that they were on 
the brink of committing a serious error. . . . This party 
has its representatives in the House of. Commons; and there 
and elsewhere they have been permitted to play strange 
vagaries under the cover ot amiable intentions, and a 
reputation for . . . philanthropy. . . . Emboldened by the 
success which attended their efforts to make the Beer Bill 
a religious question, this party proceeded in the present 
session to carry their crotchet a step further. It was not 
enough, in the words of the Anti-Jacobin, “to rob a poor 
man of his beer,” to curtail his Saturday night; it was 
determined to make an attack upon his bread and meat 
also, and to encroach upon his Sunday morning. The 
small shops whieh had been in the habit of dealing on 4 
very small scale, at early hours on Sunday morning, to 
those whose leisure for, making 





They argue that, unless a | 
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Notes of the 


Anniversary Waltzes 


HE accident of the calendar brought not one but three 
i. international anniversaries round last week. While 
38 foreign ministers and over 3,000 others packed San 
Francisco’s opera house to mark the United Nations’ tenth 
birthday, Peking was solemnly celebrating the first anniver- 
sary of the declaration of the “ five principles” by which 
Communist propaganda now sets such store. And Mr 
Truman’s appearance at San Francisco. recalled, to many 
who might otherwise have forgotten, that this was also 
the fifth anniversary of the North Korean drive on Seoul 
which drove the United Nations to undertake, for the first 
time in history, armed resistance to aggression under the 
flag of a world organisation. 

The relevance of these events to each other is plain 
enough. The North Korean troops who swept south in 
June, 1950 had, almost to a man, just signed a Communist 
‘peace appeal.” Chinese and Soviet endorsement of the 
™ five principles,” which include non-interference in 
domestic politics and peaceful co-existence, has not deterred 
Peking from encouraging terrorists in Malaya or Russian 
pilots from trigger-happy antics over the Bering Strait. 
Is it surprising that Mr Molotov’s repeated demands for 
“trust” and still more international pledges of good intent 
led Mr Dullés last week to cast doubt on the value of 
“piling promises on promises” ?, As the Secretary of 
State pointed out (and as Pravda, incidentally, has just 
confirmed) the UN Charter itself provides a valid non- 
aggression pact. Since 1945 the member nations have been 
morally and specifically bound to live together in peace, 
and at San Francisco Mr Lester Pearson struck a character-. 
istic note of commonsense amid the rhetoric by recalling 
how far short of that pledge some members had already 
fallen. 

Perhaps the most striking point in Mr Molotov’s master- 
fully evasive press conference was his refusal to say how 
far his “ European security ” plan differed from M. Pinay’s 
Suggestion of a link between the two existing. European 
systems. Most of his questioners could probably have 
provided him with an answer. While the Nato-WEU 
system embodies not merely pledges but limitations on 
arms and workmanlike controls to reinforce the limita- 
tions, the “ Molotov plan” does not. It would be highly 
optimistic to expect the Russians to come anywhere near 
M. Pinay’s line of thought, for the gulf between them is 
notoriously difficult to span: on the one hand the attempt, 
previously made at San Francisco in 1945, to restrain 
violence by putting strength behind an accepted code ; on 
the other the familiar demand for a putting away of tried 
and trusted defences and a gamble on goodwill. We have, 
indeed, been here before. 


Men in Shadow 


ABOUR hopes that it has found a new recipe—Bevan 
without Bevanism. Mr Bevan having lifted his boycott 
of the Shadow Cabinet, Labour MPs have voted him back 
on to it, but in the company of two of the Right Wing’s 
toughest strong arm men, Mr George Brown and Mr Stokes. 
Out of the full Shadow Cabinet of eighteen, Mr Bevan can 
count on the active support of only Mr Wilson and Mr 
Greenwood,.and probably the benevolent neutrality of Mr 
Attlee ; the Right Wing’s new bulldogs will be watching 
Mr Attlee as closely as Mr Bevan, even if they do not snap 
quite so loudly at his throat. When the crucial issues arise, 
the new Shadow Cabinet therefore seems destined to be 
faced with a choice between procrastination and discord. 
One of the chief virtues of the changes is that the new com- 
mittee is more likely than the old one to risk a row rather 
than to fall back on fatuous compromise. To Mr Brown, in 
particular, rows are the spice of political life. 

In all, six of the eighteen Shadow Cabinet places have 
changed hands. Gone are Mr Dalton, Mr Ede, Mr Shinwell, 
Mr Hall and Mr Whiteley, all retired, and Sir Frank 
Soskice, out in the wilderness. Replacing them are Mr 
Bowden (the new chief whip), Mr Bevan, Mr Greenwood, 
Mr Brown, Mr Stokes and Mr Mitchison. The drive for 
youth has been only partly successful ; the average age has 
been cut from 60 to 55, but one of the new men, Mr 
Mitchison, is 65. It is said that he owes his place to the 
need for a lawyer to replace Sir Frank Soskice, but Mr 
Mitchison was preferred to a former law officer, Sir Lynn 
Ungoed Thomas, apparently because Sir Lynn took the 
wrong side on German rearmament. This is a curious 
reason for choosing between two lawyers. One consequence 
of the pattern of accessions and retirements should be to 
improve the Shadow Cabinet’s administrative qualities, 
although possibly at the cost of its intellectual level. The 
Opposition should.in future conduct its Parliamentary busi- 
ness more efficiently and with more decision, but whether 
it will act more wisely remains to be seen. 


Uncle Fred Steps Out 


ORD WOOLTON’S retirement from the chairmanship of 
L the Tory party will deprive the Conservatives of one 
of the most successful party managers in British political 
history ; and both his successor and his opponents can learn 
something from the way in which that management has 
worked. There is no magic formula about the way in which 
the pieces of the Tory machine fit together, nor has Lord 
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Woolton discovered some hitherto hidden strain of political 
geniuses. Most of the men who occupied the top posts at 
the Conservative Central Office during the Woolton regime 
were there when he arrived. The Tories have certainly 
made some striking advances in political party techmique, 
such as the harvesting of postal votes and the use of 
systematic, full time canvassing. But a good deal of the 
postwar expansion in the party organisation has no more 
than made good the wartime run-down.° 

Lord Woolton’s distinctive contribution has been less a 
matter of organisation than of public relations. ~ When he 
took over the Tory party machine nine years ago, morale 
was still prostrated by the fearful beating of 1945. He 


provided the key to all that has followed by introducing the _ 


one quality that is as essential in politics as in business, but 
that was then completely lacking—confidence. Although 
he made few major changes, he gave the impression of a 
brisk new broom. At the Central Office, after making sure 
that he had-good men, he gave them their heads, reserving 
to himself only the big strategic decisions. In the con- 
stituencies, the expansive manner and the rich, succulent 
voice, both of which can be so irritating to sophisticates, 
breathed new life into the Tory party workers. Recruitment 
rose and money rolled in. If the superiority of the Tory 
machine today is to be largely explained in terms of money, 
it was Lord Woolton who conjured up the cash. 

There is at the moment no need for another rescue 
mission ; but, in picking the new chairman, Sir Anthony 
Eden will need to avoid an anti-climax. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that the Tory machine can be kept ticking over 
under some minor personality for the next four years ; if 
it does not retain a Woolton-like impetus, it could run to 
rust. 


The Monckton Doctrine 


N last week’s debate on industrial relations Labour MPs 
I competed in their anger against the stock exchange 
and their adulation of the Minister of Labour. The 
emphasis on Sir Walter Monckton’s indispensability was 
particularly marked in the speeches of those Labour 
' members who believe the rumours that Sir Walter, who is 
suffering from the strains of his strenuous period of office, 
may be about to retire. 

The most important feature of the debate, however, was 
Sir Walter’s own definition of the doctrine that he has 
built up at the Ministry. He said that his duty as Minister 
is to find a basis on which parties in dispute can be brought 
together and a threatened or actual strike called off— 
leaving, as a rule, detailed negotiations until a later date. 
In spite of the Prime Minister’s broadcast on the rail strike, 
the Ministry has no definite policy on whether negotiations 
should take place while a strike is in progress, a matter 
which he thinks the employers concerned should decide. 
And he does not think that the Ministry can intervene in 
unofficial strikes. This last limitation is based on the 
recognition that to treat with unofficial strikers is often to 
strengthen them, and to undermine the leaclership with 
which employers and the Ministry itself will rave to deal 


in future. It is a misguidedly formal limitation all the 
same. 
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Sir Walter also made it reasonably clear that the Govern. 


ment is not contemplating any anti-strike legislation. He 
reviewed the proposals that have been canvassed, and 


mentioned some of the objections to them. He puts his § 


own faith in better human relations, voluntary agreements 
about arbitration and, it seems, a period of reflection before 
a strike is called. It is possible that this last point—the 
suggestion that there should be a cooling off period 
between the announcement of a disappointing arbitration 
award and the date at which it is regarded as within the 
rules of decency to call a strike—is one of the principal 
points that he has been discussing with trade union leaders 
and employers in the past. few weeks. 


Ho’s Begging Bowl 


HE importance of Ho Chi Minh’s mission to China and 
Russia can be assessed by the size and prestige of his 
delegation. With him are Truong Chinh, secretary-general 
of the Lao Dong (Communist) party, his ministers of indus- 
try and commerce, finance, education and public health, and 
the vice-minister of foreign affairs. While Communist 


sources have been reticent as to the object of this visit to the | 


Viet Minh’s big brothers, its timing and the composition 
of the team provide the necessary clues. 


The economic plight of northern Vietnam is likely to | 


dominate Ho’s talks with the Chinese and Russian leaders, 
not only because of its inherent seriousness, but also because 


of its political implications. Most of the electoral assets are © 
in the hands of the Viet Minh—larger population, efficient | 


methods of coercion, the prestige of victory over the 


“colonialists ” ; but the economic advantages lie with the | 


south—liberal American aid and a. plentiful supply of rice. 
Economically speaking, the Communist cake is smaller than: 
the West’s, and it has been cut up into so many slices that 
the crumbs that have .reached’Communist Vietnam have 
been infinitesimal. ‘It will be up to Ho and the powerful 


but less famous Chinh to persuade their big brothers that | 


generosity is imperative, even if other members of the family 
have to suffer. 

- While Ho and his men take their begging bowls to the 
Communist soup kitchens, Mr Diem sends his emissaries 
from southern Vietnam to the West. This is more than 
coincidence. Mr Nguyen Huu Chau, Mr Diem’s minister- 
delegate, and the prime minister’s brother, Mr Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, are both visiting Paris and London. Mr Chau’s 
mission is the more concrete: in Paris he has been discussing 


the functions of the French expeditionary corps (the Vict- 


nam national army objects to taking orders from the 
French); both in Paris and in London he will sound the 
opinion of the principal western signatories of the Geneva 
agreement about the provisions for country-wide elections 
next year. 

The strength of the Viet Minh position is that it has 
con: its willingness to meet southern from 

y 20th to discuss arrangements for the elections, as laid 
down in the Geneva agreement. The southern Vietnamese 
press, however, has been raising objections to such consulta- 
tions. To the extent that the objections are based 01 
charges of Viet Minh intimidation and on pleas that sporadic 
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ay be evoked in Paris or London. The newly published 
pird interim report of the international supervisory commis- 
n in Vietnam lends substance to such arguments. But it 
essential that the south should not convey the impression 
shirking an unpleasant obligation. 






North Atlantic Ally 


HE historic westward voyage of the raft Kon-Tiki, which 
the Queen inspected during her visit to Oslo last 
eekend, was no more remarkable than the journey which 
he Norwegian Labour party has made in the last thirty-five 
years. At the end of the first world war it stood near the 
(extreme left wing of the Social Democratic parties of 
| orthern Europe, and until 1923 was 2 member of the 
omintern. Now it provides a cautious and apparently 
perennial government for Norway, which it has led out of 
ts traditional neutrality into full membership of the western 
lliance. One of the men who brought the party out of 
he Comintern was Hr Oscar Torp, who gave up the 
premiership at the beginning of this year; his successor, 
r Gerhardsen, was head of the government that attached 
orway to Nato in 1949. Both were among those who 
welcomed the Queen in Oslo. The Social Democrats, once 
brusquely republican in temper, have changed as much in 
this as they have in their orientation in world affairs. 
Norway’s links with Britain, although firmly based on 
tradition, are stronger today than ever, and the two countries 
formally allied for the first time in modern history. It 
night be argued that but for the German invasion in 1940, 
e Norwegian advocates of Nato membership would have 
ound it far more difficult to persuade their fellow-citizens 
o abandon the neutrality which, except for the last war, 
they had maintained for over a century. And yet this would 
mot do justice to Norway’s peculiar steadfastness in its new 
ourse, adopted in the teeth of Soviet threats. Unlike 
Denmark, for instance, Norway entered Nato after a parlia- 
ee mentary vote that was virtually unanimous except for the 
gam Communists, and it has shown none of the occasional 
irresolution which, in Denmark, has periodically perturbed 
allied observers. The credit for this goes largely to Hr 
Halvard Lange, the foreign minister, who has been a con- 
stant champion of the North Atlantic Treaty and of Atlantic 
solidarity in general. At a moment when neutrality is the 
dernier cri, the sober voice of Norway might well get a 
wider hearing among small nations concerned for their own 
security and the world’s. 

















Light on Prague 





OTH the Czechoslovak government and Dr Barnet Stross, 
B MP, of the British-Czechoslovak Friendship League, 
have criticised the way the British popular press has revealed 
the plight of several Englishwomen who married Czechs 
during or after the war and have since suffered at the hands 
of Communist police and officials. The Prague Foreign 
Ministry has declared that the “slanderous” press cam- 
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paign “ cannot but have a disturbing effect on the considera- 
tion of Mrs Sispera’s case, as well as of other similar cases.” 
Dr Stross is reported to have said in Prague that “ if the 
cases of one or two women are made a Roman holiday of, 
it may affect the 40 or §0 others.” 

Yet all the evidence indicates that if the London daily 
press had not “ splashed ” the stories of misery and cruelty 
brought out of Czechoslovakia by a released prisoner, 
nothing might have happened, in at least one of these cases, 
for a long time. The Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry, after 
blocking Mrs Sispera’s appeals for months, found it possible 
to promise her an exit permit within a few hours of the 
publication of her story—although it is not yet clear if it 
has agreed to let her British-born children go. As for the 
British-Czechoslovak Friendship League, it appears to have 
shown a monumental indifference to her plight and that of 
others ; it does not even seem to have occurred to those 
who run it that British enthusiasm about the present Czecho- 
slovak regime, which is what they seek to stimulate, might 
increase if the veils of silence were ripped and the unhappy 
prisoners freed. 


The Stevedores Guilty 


HE TUC disputes committee had no choice but to find 
ak the stevedores guilty of “ poaching ” 10,000 members 
from the Transport and General Workers’ Union in the 
northern ports. It is bound by established rules for dealing 
with inter-union disputes: in this case by the Bridlington 
agreement of 1939, which forbids a union to organise where 
another union has a majority and does not agree to intru- 
sion into its field. This verdict raises a dilemma. In part, 
the objects of the Bridlington agreement were worthy— 
the prevention of the chaos that might ensue if every little 
band of agitators could start up a splinter union by pro- 
mising the earth. But it is not much good having a worthy 
agreement if it is. also an impracticable one. And events 
are likely to show that it is impracticable in this case, to 
force men to belong to a union of which they do not 
approve. 

To say that the Bridlington agreement needs revision is 
no solution to the dock strike, nor the end of the strike 
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likely to be brought any closer as a result of the TUC’s 
yerdict. The NASD’s national executive had promised to 
accept this verdict ; but it is itself in the process of disinte- 
gration, and hopelessly at odds with the men in the north. 
There they are talking again of a march on London ; last 
Monday’s march proved to be in the overnight coach, but it 
was successful in preventing the London men from return- 
ing to work. 

The time has therefore come to launch an appeal to the 
Transport Union from its friends. If this strike collapses 
through lack of money and solidarity, it will leave 
behind a fearful legacy of bitterness and frustration. 
It will not do the Transport Union much good to 
try to recruit its former members in such an atmo- 
sphere. But it could earn universal praise if it would 
now make a grand gesture and agree that—on certain con- 
ditions—the NASD should be allowed to organise, and be 
represented on the local committees, in the northern ports. 
The men concerned are going to belong to some other union 
than the ‘Transport Union in any event. 


from which dockers and the country have suffered so much 
in the last twelve months. Would it be possible now— 
when a new NASD is forming, although admittedly out of 
the most unpromising material—to bind the new leaders to 
a more acceptable code of conduct in return for offering to 
save their face? The Transport Union should look into 
this possibility: it might even be in a position to indicate 
which leaders of the NASD are persona non grata with it. 


Union with Malta? 


IN eae between the all-party delegation from 
Malta and the British Government are nearing com- 
pletion. Since the Nationalist party is in opposition its 
demand for “ Commonwealth Relations Office status ” falls 
to the ground, and it is Mr Mintoff’s proposals for an Act 
of Union with Britain (on the model of the union between 
England and Scotland in 1707) that are now under discus- 
sion. These proposals have been modified since last year. 
They request that Malta should be allowed to send MPs to 
Westminster—probably three ; but they envisage that social 
and economic integration would be gradual. Although an 
Act of Union would make Malta eligible for “ development 
area ” treatment at once, the Maltese government now hopes 
that industries would be attracted to Malta not as the result 
of direction, but because Malta’s wage costs are 40 to 50 
per cent lower than Britain’s. 

The British Government would be wise—and brave 
—1to accept these proposals. Two or three Maltese 
MPs at Westminster would have as little effect on 
party fortunes as two Sinn Fein MPs do now; on 
the other hand their ~ability to speak, vote and ask 
questions would give the Maltese the all-important sense 
of being free men, able to influence their own destinies. As 
to the precedent, the number of colonies likely to opt for 
integration rather than Commonwealth country status—or 
independence or enosis—is so small (some would say so 
significantly small) that the argument of precedent is really 
only an argument of prejudice. After all, if the Channel 





That “ other 
union” could hardly be much worse than the old NASD, 
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Islanders asked for the same representational facilities ag 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, would they be refused ? 

Whatever decision is reached, Britain is faced with heavy 
expenditure in Malta in the next few years. In a special 
report to the Maltese government, Mr Thomas Balogh and 
Mr Dudley Seers estimate that the need for capital funds wil] 
rise towards £3 to £3.5 million per annum as war da 
expenditure declines; they put the need for immediate 
aid at £1.5 million a year. They have no doubt that Britain 
has not fully compensated Malta for the use to which it is 
put as a base, and which, over the years, has reduced its 
civilian economy to a fossil. But they believe that, given a 
plan, industries could be attracted, an entrepot and tourist 
trade built up, and the island’s economy developed to a stage 
where integration would be fairly easy. Perhaps the 
strongest point in their report is the reminder that many 
such recommendations have been made before and merely 
pigeon-holed. 


Political Coal 


OTH parties in the Commons have recently been talking 
B a great deal of nonsense about coal. The fact that 
the country is having to import 12 million tons of coal this 
year is fully worthy of Parliament’s close attention, but 
Labour’s chief contribution to the argument has been to 
demand that the £25 million loss involved should in no 
circumstances be shown in the Coal Board’s accounts. It | 
has two bad motives for this, and Tory backbenchers have © 
failed to take advantage of either of them. a 

The first motive is that the Opposition is now absurdly | 
touchy about the losses shown by nationalised industries. It 
is particularly touchy about coal, because Tory backbenchers 
are determined that in this Parliament they will not shrink | 
from prodding the Government to prod the Board. Unfor- 
tunately, they are too determined about it. They would 
do well to hold back until the reforms demanded in the | 
Fleck report have had a chance to operate. The Tories 
should also remember that the way which the Fleck report 
recommended that the Coal Board should move—towards 
more centralisation—was directly opposite to the “ reforms” 
which Tory backbenchers had previously advocated. 

Labour’s second reason for bad temper about coal 
this week was that it believes that the cost of expensive 
imports should be borne by the taxpayer instead of by 
the consumer ; its approach on this matter, as on so many 
others, is bound by its refusal to see any virtue in the 
price mechanism. The Tory backbenchers, as the cham- 
pions of freedom, should favour the simple and proper 
solution of letting the price mechanism operate not only | 
for coal, but also for gas and electricity. But they are 
doing no such thing. Recently, one of their chief spokes- 
men, Mr Nabarro, pleaded for the abolition of household 
coal rationing. He urged the Government to allow the 
import of the extra two million tons that he thought would 
be needed, even though it would cost £12 million, chiefly 
in dollars. But he specifically said that he raised no objec- 
tion to the retention of price control. No rationing, but 
continued price control ? - should tell Mr 


7 Nabarro what the recent election was all about. 
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SOME TECHNICAL DETAILS 


3-cylinder turbine and alternator directly coupled in line 


SPEED 3,000 r.p.m. 
PRESSURE 2,350 p.s.i.g. at turbine stop valve 


TEMPERATURE 1,050°F. at turbine stop valve, reheating to 


1,000°F. at the 1.P. cylinder 


CONDENSER single shell operating at 28.7" vacuum 
FEED HEATING six stages of feed heating to a final fred 


temperature of 460° F. 
ALTERNATOR generates at 16,500 volts 
COOLING 


hollow conductors cooled by hydrogen passing 
through them at a pressure of 30 p.s.i.z. 


























Britain's most powerful 
steam turbo-alternators 


TO BE BUILT BY THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The ENGLISH Ececrric Company has designed 
and is now to construct the first three of the 
200,000-kilowatt steam turbo-alternators for 


the Central Electricity Authority’s new High’ 


Marnham Power Station, to be built (subject 
to Ministerial consent) on the River Trent. 

More than three times as powerful as the 
largest and latest high-speed generating units 
yet in service in Britain, a single machine will 
have a higher output than most of the com- 
plete power stations now operating in this 
country. It will, for example, pour into the 
National grid system as much current as is 
used domestically by about 4,000,000 people 
—nearly a tenth of the population of the 
country. 

The new 200,000-kilowatt sets will also show 
a considerable gain in efficiency : for the same 
amount of coal, they will generate about 10% 
more electricity than the average now obtained 
from existing power stations. 

Technically, therefore, the projected station 
represents a bold and imaginative step forward. 
When it is ultimately equipped with, the five 
units planned, this station will contribute a 
million kilowatts to the increased supply of 
electric power which is vital to Britain’s de- 
veloping prosperity. Vital it is: the British 
worker still has at his disposal only one-third 
of the electrical energy available to the 
American worker. % 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC a pioneer 
From the earliest days, the firms now grouped 


in ENGuisH Exectric have played an import- 
ant and often a pioneering role in the evolution 


of generating piant. Steam turbines have been 
manufactured at Willans Works, Rugby, and 
alternators at Siemens Works, Stafford, since 
1904. 

Since its formation in 1919, ENGuSH ELEC- 
Tric has been able, with the closest co-ordina- 
tion of design, to produce both generators and 
the turbines to drive them. It has furnished 
turbo-generator sets to some fifty of Britain’s 
power stations, in addition to the related 
transmission and distribution equipment. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC isalsoa vigorousexporter 
of generating plant of all types. Its hydro- 


electric, steam and diesel plant is in use 
throughout the world. 


Comprehensive resources 
The Company’s long and specializedexperience 
in this field and its ample manufacturing re- 
sources are reinforced by bold programmes of 
development, including the vital probiems of 
power generation by atomic energy. Thus 
ENGLISH ELectric is thoroughly equipped to 
contribute in the future, as in the past, to the 
expansion of Britain’s and the world’s genera- 
ting capacity and industrial development. 


————$—# > 








60,000-k W 


———————_— «> 


200 ,000-k W 


“ENGLISH 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


This scale comparison of a 
200,000-kW turbo-alternator 
with a 60,000-kW machine 
shows the relatively small 
increase in size for the very 
large gain in power output, 
im power station construction. 
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Men have been seeking the source of the Amazon : 

ever since the river was discovered four and a half centuries ago. on 

Now the mystery has been solved by means of a simple green dyestuff- fluoresceine. oa 

With its aid, a British-led expedition proved Lake Ninococha, mm be 


: which lies high up in the Peruvian Andes, a 
Green explorer to be the source of this great river. ag 
Minute quantities of fluoresceine — 
which can be seen even when diluted four million times— were sprinkled into the lake. 
They soon colouréd the waters of two adjacent lakes and, later, the tell-tale green hue 

appeared in the River Maranon, which is known to be the upper reach of the Amazon itself. 

This was but one use of a dyestuff which has proved its worth 

in many unusual ways—it has been used, for example, 

to mark the position of pilots who have baled out into the sea. 

Made by I.C.I., fiuoresceine belongs to the Company’s large and versatile range of dyestuffs, 
which today are supplied pot only for textile applications, 


but to many other colour users at home and abroad. 


oe 
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Thus, and in'a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research | 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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Japan’s Unfinished Business 


HE rumblings of -the cold war in the Pacific and 
South East Asid tend to conceal the fact that the 
ten-year-old accounts of the last war there are still being 
settled. Japan seems to be making up its mind to come to 
terms at last on reparations payments with the Philippines, 
one of the two countries whose claims are outstanding. 
A meeting of ‘Japanese and Philippine experts in Tokyo has 
signed agreed minutes, after talks lasting nearly three 
months, setting out a list of the goods and services which 
Japan can make available when the total value of the repara- 
tions has been settled. There are signs that both sides are 
moving towards a compromise on this. The Philippine 
government has cut its demands from $1,000 million 
to $800 million, to be spread over a period of eighteen 
years, and the Japanese are reported to have raised their 
bid from $500 million to $650 million, to be spread over 
twenty years. The gap now seems to be of bridgeable 
dimensions ; indeed, there were rumours that ‘the 
irrepressible Mr Hatoyama had offered to accept the 
Philippine figure, and although he has denied this there 
are good reasons why Japan should seek a decision in order 
to improve relations with its non-Communist neighbours. 
One country with which Japan has already come to a 
reparations agreement is Burma, and the Japanese believe 
that it was last November’s settlement with that country 
which persuaded the Philippine government to make its 
demands more flexible. If another agreement can now be 
reached, there might be a chance of reopening the negotia- 
tions with Indonesia, which lapsed into horrified silence on 
the Japanese side when the Indonesians made a huge claim 
to the value of several billion dollars. Normal trade is 
hampered so long as the reparations demands go unsettled, 
and, although there have been a few delays in implementing 
the Burma agreement because of difficulties over methods 
of payment, the Japanese favour the Burmese-style settle- 
ment and would be happy to see it repeated elsewhere. 
Mr Shigemitsu, the foreign minister, has now told the 
Philippine Ambassador in Tokyo that the matter should 
be settled by compromise ; and despite some gloomy 
estimates by the director of the economic policy board of 
the amount Japan can afford to pay, the prospects of an 
agreement when the two sides next meet in Manila look 
brighter. 


Shy Seato 


A unobtrusive meeting of economic experts from eight 
Seato powers took place last week in Karachi, at 
which problems connected with the economic impact of 
the defence commitments undertaken under the Manila 
treaty were examined. Similar groups of experts have 
already met, or will be meeting in the near future, in other 
capitals to discuss other aspects of the defence problem in 
the treaty area. Recommendations made by these various 
groups will be put before a meeting of the full Council, 
which, it is expected, will be held late in July or early 
in August. fas! 

Seato’s coyness is the result of a decision to make it a 
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businesslike organisation free from the glare of publicity, 
the hope being to avoid giving offence to India and other 
non-Communist critics of the treaty. But the importance- 
of the issues involved cannot be concealed. On the 
economic side it is obvious that the scale of the defence 
measures adopted by the Asian participants will determine 
in no small measure the rate of economic developmerit that 
is practicable out of each country’s own resources. By 
the same token, since a large proportion of the external 
aid that flows into Asia from the West is earmarked for 
defensive and security measures, Seato’s impact on the 
economy of South East Asia must be considerable. 

Whatever tie economic measures finally agreed upon in 
terms of Article 3 of the Manila treaty, they will not 
be allowed to cut across the work of the Colombo Plan 
or of the American economic aid programmes, existing 
and projected, for South East Asia. Every effort will be 
made to keep Seato’s economic aspect separate ; but sooner 
or later the problem of co-ordinating the various aid pro- 
grammes will have to be faced more squarely. 


‘The Right to Travel 


HE Court of Appeals in Washington last week, in the 
course of deciding a passport case (which is further 
discussed on a later page), stated the dictum that “ the right 
to travel, to go from place to place as the means of transpor- 
tation permit, is a natural right, subject to the rights of 
others and to reasonable regulation under law.” Liberal 
opinion the world over will applaud. In this liberty-loving 
country in particular, the decision that the State Depart- 
ment had no: right to withhold a passport from Mr 
Schachtman, merely because it did not like the company he 
keeps, will be noted as one more piece of evidence that 
the United States is emerging from its fit of security 
hysteria. 

But this is a matter in which there are motes and beams. 
Britain does not recognise the natural right to travel. Money 
is as essential for travelling as a passport, and there are 
whole areas of the world in which no resident in the United 
Kingdom can have money to travel without first seeking 
the permission, which can be arbitrarily given or withheld, 
of an official. Even where the “ basic allowance ” applies, 
the natural right to travel is limited to the amount of 
travelling that can be done on £100. This may be enough 
for the man who wants to spend his annual leave abroad. 
But it is not enough for the scholar or the invalid, or for 
the citizen who wants to spend a whole year abroad simply 
because he wants to. All these have to seek permission, 
which is a denial of their natural right. No annual limit - 
to the basic allowance, however large, would be more than 
an enlargement of the cage. If there must still be any 
restriction to the amount of money that can be taken abroad 
(to prevent the export of capital), it should be a fixed (and 
adequate) amount per diem for as many days in the year 
as are actually spent abroad. 

It is as well. to go on repeating this vital principle from 
time to time until it is accepted. This will not be a free 
country, and we shall have no right to be superior about 
the American passport regulations, until every British 
subject who wishes “ to‘go from place to place as the means 
of transportation permit ” is allowed to use just as much of 
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his money as he wishes for the purpose, without having to 
seek the permission of any official. The cost in foreign 
exchange of restoring this natural right would be negligible. 
Is there any reason, other than bureaucracy’s love of 
bureaucracy, why the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
not restore it tomorrow ? 


Too Much for Sir David 


EADING between the lines of the speech that the 
R Minister of Education made to the Association of 
Education Committees last weekend (and which has not 
been generally released to the press, but is fully reported in 
this week’s issue of Education), one may guess that Sir 
David Eccles is embarrassed at the response of local authori- 
ties to his Circular 283 of last December. This circular 
removed restrictions on the reorganisation of “ all-age” 
schools in the country districts, on extensions and recondi- 
tioning up to a ceiling of £10,000 a project, and on building 
for certain kinds of vocational education. Local authori- 
ties’ plans for these projects in 1956-57 are much larger 
than had been expected. Their demands, of course, are 
always pitched high, because they expect some cutting down. 
Moreover they are anxious to build a lot in these next two 
years, while the going is good and before the schools get 
much fuller—instead of spreading their programmes over 
five years, as the Minister is urging them to do. But after 
his generosity this year Sir David will be lucky if the 
Treasury let his appropriation for 1956-57 rise rapidly again. 
It will presumably allow him enough to cover the current 
programme of {60 million in order to accommodate the 
larger school population, but his share for other purposes 
is likely to be small. 

It may not be a bad thing if local authorities are pre- 
vented from rushing their task and overloading their 
architects’ departments. But if they have to make really 
drastic cuts in their projects under Circular 283 their 
enthusiasm will receive a large cold douche. So, alas, in 
that event, will their undoubted enthusiasm for Sir David. 


What Next in Education ? 


HE Minister of Education also said at Hastings that 
during the next few months local authorities and 
teachers should consider with him the lines of the next 
advance in education. The main question is how the better 
supply of teachers should be used. The net increase has 
risen to some 6,000 teachers a year, and is more than 
keeping pace with the extra children who are flooding into 
the schools. As the “ bulge ” of schoolchildren moves into 
the secondary schools the size of primary classes is already 
falling. Other things being equal, there will be no primary 
classes of over 40 by 1961, and no secondary classes over 
30 by 1964 or 1965; the average class in each kind of 
school should be some 10 pupils smaller by these dates. 
There are, however, three other ways in which the 
better supply of teachers can be used.. The school leaving 
age could be raised to 16 ; or the provisions of the 1944 Act 
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for compulsory part-time education to the age of eighteen 
could be introduced ; or teachers’ training could be extended 
from two years to three—which would deprive the schools 
of 10,000 teachers at one stroke. It is taken for granted in 
the world of education that this third reform will be intro- 
duced before the other two, possibly soon after all primary 
classes have fallen below the still very large size of 40. The 
teachers themselves are naturally anxious to raise their status 
to that of a “graduate. profession”—and they have the 
authority of the McNair Committee (in the happy planning § 
days of 1944) for their claim that two years are not enough | 
time in which to learn not only what to teach, but also how 
to teach. The three-year training must come, but to many 
outside the profession it will seem that the nation’s interest 
is that not only smaller classes, but also the raising of the 
leaving age, should come first. 


European Inventory 


CONOMIC debate has not usually been one of the strong 
points of the Council of Europe. Next week the Con- 
sultative Assembly, meeting in Strasbourg for the first part 
of its seventh ordinary session, will have a chance to set new 
standards. On Friday and Saturday, the discussion will | 
centre on European economic integration and the Assembly | 
will have before it a highly competent and thoughtful 
document on the present state of economic integration in | 
Western Europe prepared by the Secretariat General of the 
Council of Europe in consultation with the staffs of the 
OEEC, the ECE, the Coal and Steel Community, and the 
European Office of the IMF. The document is long, just 
over a hundred pages, but if those who speak have read it 
and can assume that those who listen will have done the 
same, much of the woolliness and starting and chasing of 
hares that normally accompany debates on this subject could 
be eliminated. 

The study gives a helpful and readable account of which 
European organisations do what, how: each functions, what 
kind of matters they have been able to deal with success- 
fully and where, and why, they have misfired. In the present 
state of proliferation this, in itself, is a public service. The 
report also clears away a lot of semantic underbrush, 
although it can offer no alternative to the inelegant, but 
useful, word “integration” not only to describe a goal but 
to embrace all the steps, no matter how halting, that appear 
to lead in the direction of eventual unity. 

In discussing the reasons why integration is desirable but 
specific measures fail to generate sufficient political steam, 
the report makes a number of points, which although 
obvious are too often stood on their heads and used to 
argue against integration rather than for it. For example, 
“ Economic competition is not designed to give prizes to the 
producers who try hardest, but to ensure the maximum satis- 
faction to the consumer at a minimum expense of labour 
and resources. The readjustment of the patterns of produc- 
tion Is not, as too many believe, one of the major disadvan- 
tages of integration. It is its primary purpose.” 

The report is also remarkably free from passion in dis- 
cussing the advantages and drawbacks of rival methods of 
achieving economic integration: the sector approach 4s 
opposed to the overall approach, and the intergovernmental 
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Spending £100,000,000.. . 


Today, and every day, Dunlop spends more than a 

quarter of a million pounds on raw materials and equipment — 
£100,000,000 in a year — creating and increasing trade 

and prosperity. This money is spent in many 


ways in many countries. It buys rubber, textiles, chemicals, 


carbon black, steel, plant and machinery, building 
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equipment, timber, paper, fuel, food — hundreds of 
commodities needed in the Dunlop factories in all the 
five continents. Dunlop spending enriches many 
industries and creates employment for 

hundreds of thousands of men and women in 
Britain, in the Commonwealth and in other 

lands. The millions of pounds worth of 

raw materials bought by Dunlop are converted 

by skilled labour, modern research and 

production techniques into products known 

and demanded throughout the world. 
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Vox Humana 
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design or accident? 


The human voice of her chief may indeed sound That is the way Remington Rand solves many 
like “vox angelica’ to the secretary who types 


problems of accounting, — photo copying, 
from the Remington Ultravox dictating machine. planning by gpg tas ge 
For she no longer has to sit for weary minutes ee skills in the 
whilst the executive talks on the telephone or z 
takes an urgent decision. He dictates at any time It will pay you to keep an eye on Remington Rand, 
—she gets a flow of work which she can tackle for it is by design, not accident, that this inter- 
steadily, at her own desk. She becomes a more national organisation uses its 37,000 workers the 
valuable secretary because there is time to world over to keep abreast of every business 
concentrate on essentials. development and make the executive’s job easier. 


: 


FOR BUSINESS IDEAS 
Hemington. PRand 
FOREMOST accounting machines - REMTIMATIC accounting aid » KARDEX¢ visible records - + VARIADEX filing 
SAFETIFILE and SAFE CABINET fire protection - REMFLEX, DYFLEX ond AUTO DY-PRINTER photo-copying systems « KARD-A-FILM viewer 


FLEXOPRINT list printing « ULTRAVOX dictating machine + REMINGTON STANDARD and NOISELESS typewriters 
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as distinct from the supranational form of organisation. 
he general conclusion, that each has its merits and that 

e differences between them are less sharp than the pro- 
ponents of each like to believe, is not less true for being 

hat one might expect. 

Finally, regionalism and globalism are touched upon, and 
here the report goes a good distance in removing some of 
he misconceptions that the Council of Europe has helped to 
propagate in the past. Again, the conclusion is that there is 

9 necessary antithesis between regional organisations and 

orld-wide ones but plenty of room for both. If, at the end, 
one is left where one began, not with a tidy new blueprint 
but with a profusion of international economic organisations 
(some tight European ones, some broad European ones, 
some Atlantic and some global), one at least has the feeling 
that the profusion is less bewildering and the confusion 
fruitful. 


Baltic Flutters 


HE air over the Baltic has been thick with doves’ wings 
T in recent weeks, At Helsinki, the “ partisans of peace ” 
closed their world assembly on Wednesday with an appeal 
which, despite their attempt to entice some non-Communist 
elements into the movement, reproduced most of the present 
Communist demands—an all-European “ security” struc- 
ture, the evacuation of foreign forces from Formosa (but 
not fromthe Soviet base at Porkkala, within a few miles of 
Helsinki), and a neutral Germany. The assembly’s chief 
aim was clearly to try to influence public opinion in the 
West in time for the Geneva conference, but it had one eye 
fixed on the Finns, the periodical wooing ef whom has long 
been a Russian interest. 

In this respect the Communist-led “ peacelovers ” 
must have been disappointed ; the Finns gave them the 
minimum of official hospitality, they were ignored by all the 
non-Communist parties, and alarm was expressed lest 
Helsinki get a bad name by being associated with Moscow’s 
“ peace ” movement. The Finns also noted the ruffling of 
delegates’ plumage which occurred when they got mixed up 
between the old and the new Russian doctrines on disarma- 
ment ; an understandable confusion, but not a good adver- 
tisement for the partisans’ solidarity. 

Herr Ulbricht, the East German party boss, has recently 
been holding up the Finns as an example to the other Baltic 
countries. Picturing the Baltic as “a sea of peace and 
friendly cooperation,” he mentioned the increase in trade 
between East Germany and Finland and suggested that 
Sweden.and Denmark might like to settle questions of trade 
and inter-state relations with East Germany. The idea of 
the Baltic as a sort of no-man’s-sea will strike a chord among 
some Finnish politicians, one of whom talked not long ago 
of the possibility of a “ peace alliance ” between his country 
and Sweden; but most Scandinavians realise that the 
“peace ” would be a lop-sided one while Russian missile- 
launching stations line the shores of the former Baltic states. 
It is a happy decision by which, for once, the British: have 
joined in the dove-exchanging contest by sending the cruiser 
Glasgow to visit the Polish port of Gdynia. This is the first 
British naval visit to an Iron Curtain country for several 
years. Many Poles will be glad to see the White Ensign 
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again ; it may remind them that they are not perpetually 
doomed to live in a sealed-off sphere dominated by Russia. 


No More Town Polls ? 


E: abolition of town meetings and town polls has been 
recommended by the joint committee of both Houses 
of Parliament on Private Bill Procedure. Undeniably the 
present system, however democratic in form, works cum- 
brously. The town meeting summoned to consider a 
proposed local Bill can today accommodate only a tiny 
fraction of the local eléctors—although, admittedly, very 
few of them wish to attend. The conduct of the meeting 
is often ragged and confused, especially where a large 
number of complex clauses have to be considered. Voting 
at the subsequent town poll is generally ludicrously small, 
even where an important local issue—such as Manchester’s 
postwar attempt to build a satellite town—is at stake. Post- 
war experience has confirmed the ability of a small number 
of determined opponents to overthrow the best-laid plans of 
a local authority. * 
Naturally this is irksome to the councils concerned, espe- 
cially as these restraints apply only to urban authorities. 
The large cities in particular quite frequently require a 
Private Bill to’ advance some cherished (and sgmetimes 
useful) project. Nevertheless the apathy and ignorance of 
the local electorate are hardly good reasons for depriving 
citizens of their right to question some unusual expansion 
of a council’s powers. There is a simple way out of the 
dilemma, and a much better one than the conimittee’s 
suggestion that democratic rights should be sacrificed to 
administrative convenience: the way out is to take a leaf 
from American practice and to require a referendum to 
be held on the council’s general proposals at the same time 
as the local elections. In this way the question of whether 
municipal laundries or satellite towns are or are not wanted 
would be forced on the electorate’s attention (and, inci- 
dentally, might enliven the election itself) ; and a favourable 


“result should entitle any future council to present its Bili 


to Parliament without further ado. 


A Domestic Occasion 


NE of the honorary degrees conferred at Oxford last 
week has a particular interest for this journal, for 
Senatore Luigi Einaudi, who for seven years until recently 
served as the first duly elected President of the Italian 
Republic, was for many years between the two wars our 
correspondent in Italy. 

Senatore Einaudi and Donna Ida Einaudi attended a small 
reception at our offices on Monday evening, when many 
members of the staff, past and present, who had handled 
his contributions had the pleasure of meeting him. He 
told them that he has been a regular reader of the paper 
since 1896, and he must therefore be one of our oldest 
subscribers as well as our most distinguished alumnus. We 
wish him all good fortune in his retirement to his farm in 
Piedmont. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Orphan Island 


Sir—I hope that it will not be regarded 
as an impertinence if a former Ameri- 
can diplomat hazards one or two com- 
ments on your article about Cyprus in 
last week’s issue. It may still be 
remembered that when in rg91§ the 
British were struggling at the Darda- 
nelles, it was understood that Cyprus 
had been offered to Greece, as a reward 
for its intervention. This was not 
necessary in World War II, but Greece 
paid a terrible penalty for its resistance. 


May not the circumstances under 
which Cyprus was acquired by Great 
Britain offer . useful hint today. Every- 
one gows that it was secured by 
Disraeli in order to enable England to 
carry out its guarantee of Turkey against 
any further Russian aggression. Con- 
fronted today by the same danger the 
western. world relies on _ collective 
strength. Would it not be possible for 
Nato to be given control of Cypriot 
defence and thereby help to solve the 
question in a manner that would be 
acceptable to British imperial needs and 
Hellenic pride-—Yours faithfully, 

Paris Lewis EINSTEIN 


* 


Sir—In your issue of June 18th your 
correspondent refers to the “ reunion ” 
of Cyprus with Greece. At no time 
during the last 2,500 years has Cyprus 
been united with classical Greece or 
the modern Kingdom of Greece. It has 
been governed by and included in the 
Empires of Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Saracens and Turks in turn, 
but has had no independent existence 
unless in very early times of which 
there is no record.—Yours faithfully, 

Newbury, Berks W. H. H. Court 


Why the Conservatives 
Won 


Smr—Provisional figures from a sample 
survey of the 1955 election in North 
East Bristol give some support to the 
views expressed in Mr Porten’s letter 
which you published last week. The 
numbers involved are too small to allow 
firm inferences to be made. It is sug- 
gestive, however, that of the young 
people in the sample who were on the 
register for the first time, slightly more 
voted Conservative than Labour. In 
view of the Gallup Poll figures on 
intentions which you quote, it is worth 
noting that the Conservatives did better 
on actual votes than on intentions ; 
several of the young people questioned 
favoured Labour, but did not vote. 





Moreover, our 1955 figures suggest a 
substantial difference between the voting 
behaviour of those who had the vote for 
the first time and the remainder of the 
under-30 electors. In the first group 
the Conservatives had a slight advan- 
tage; from the second Labour obtained 
more than twice as many votes as the 
Conservatives. 


In 1951, as we showed in our book, 
“Straight Fight” there was no corre- 
sponding difference between the two 
groups. In each, the Conservative voters 
were approximately only three-fifths of 
the Labour voters. We do not agree 
with Mr Porten that the voting be- 
haviour of these “new” voters consti- 
tuted “ the reason for the Tory success.” 
It is probable, however, that these voters 
were markedly more pro-Conservative 
than their immediate predecessors.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. S. MILNe 
H. C. MACKENZIE 
University of Bristol 


Future of the Call-Up 


Sir—If efficiency rather than equity 
becomes the touchstone for National 
Service, there is surely another alterna- 
tive to a shorter length of service for all 
or selective exemption for some. That 
is to vary the length of service according 
to the arm of the service the recruit joins 
and/or to the rank he obtains within, 
say, a lower limit of eighteen months 
and an upper limit of two-and-a-half 
years. 


To train an infantry private may take 
only six months ; to train a tradesman 
rather longer; and to train an officer, 
particularly a pilot in the RAF, much 
longer. Hence those in the services 
with the most responsible tasks are left 
under the present system with only a 
few short months to serve as fully 
trained men. There are, of course, 
objections to fitting the length of service 
to the recruit’s trade and his responsi- 
bility. A careful balance would have to 
be struck between the recruit’s own 
preference for the branch of the service 


he wishes to join and the needs of the 
services. 


A much more compelling objection is 
that all the recruits might automatically 
demand enlistment in the branch of the 
services in which the least number of 
months has to be served. But that is 
by no means certain. A recruit might 
well be willing to serve a few months 
longer in an arm of the service—the 
REME is an example—where the train- 
ing will help him in his civilian 
occupation. And as a commissioned 
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officer enjoys certain privileges and 
responsibilities from his rank, to say 
nothing of a fuller, more interesting and 
more comfortable life, there must surely 


. always be some willing to accept a few 


more months’ service to secure them. 
Indeed, if the training for a trade or for 
commissioned rank were imaginative 
enough it might be a bigger lure to the 
recruit than a shorter length of service 
spent on the routine of a parade ground 
in infantry barracks.—Yours faithfully, 
Shoreham, Kent - Gorpon LEE 


Rules for Strikes? 


Sir—I would put forward three lines of 
approach which are not mentioned, at 
least directly, in your article of June 
18th and which embody a considerable 
personal experience in industrial 
management. 

(x) The Responsibility of Employers. 

We have sent many people to America 
to study better productivity, and one 
thing we have not learnt is that the 
average American manager accepts his 
own responsibilities to a greater extent 
than his British counterpart. He is not 
able to fall back upon employers asso- 
ciations, mational agreements and 
government intervention to anything 
like the extent we do here. 

For our own increasing reliance upon 
third or fourth parties we must surely 
blame first of all the employers ; and a 
third party should intervene only if a 
joint request from the opposing parties 


is available showing in precise form ~ 


what is the basis of the disagreement. 
I suggest that if a greater responsibility 
could be thrown upon those directly 
concerned we should, even at the risk 
of tem public inconvenience, 
ultimately benefit. 
(2) The Status of Strikers. 
I have seen many mechanics promoted 
to planners, shop floor workers to the 


office. Such men in their new sur- 


roundings may still belong to a union, 
but the chances are that they would 
remain at work if a strike took place in 
their company. They seem to feel that 
with a greater place in the sun they have 
a correspondingly greater social and 
company responsibility. I believe that 
many more could be granted the dignity 
of “office” conditions, with a corre- 
sponding improvement in their sense of 
responsibility. 

(3) Technical Considerations. 

Some recent union difficulties have 
been caused by non-technical considera- 
tions such as inter-union. rivalry and 
delays in settlement of wage applica- 
tions. A large majority of strikes, how- 
ever, are caused by technical change, 
such as, for instance, the issue of new 
schedules and the introduction of new 
labour-saving equipment, As, there- 
fore, our industrial future involves more 
of it involves more 
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tation, but whatever its name there is 
still a pitifully small amount of it taking 
place at both worker and managerial 
levels in this country.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 


Water Puckey 


Eight Shillings to Stay 
at School 


Sir—Parents, poor ones in particular, 
will welcome the Government’s decision 
on family allowances. That these allow- 
ances should hitherto have not been 
payable for children over sixteen has 
been a positive incitement to the dis- 
ruption of secondary school careers. 
But the Government ought to carry fair- 
ness and logic one stage further, and 
help those parents who, as a class, must 
surely be the poorest of all. Widowed 
mothers’ pensions, under the National 
Insurance Act, include a small amount 
for their children. Though meagre 
enough in all conscience, it, too, at 
present ceases to be payable at sixteen, 
irrespective of whether the child is still 
at school. This is quite indefensible, 
and must cause many promising children 
to search their hearts very bitterly when 
they reach their fatal birthday.—Yours 
faithfully, Wim Camp 
Shalford, Surrey 


Foreign Investment 


Sir—May I comment on Mr Wiles’s 
letter in your issue of June 11th? It 
is certainly true that a restoration of 
United States portfolio investment 
abroad to the prominent position which 
it enjoyed in the 1920s, when it 
accounted for over half of total US 
foreign investment, would be a very 
great help to the world flow of capital. 
But in his letter Mr Wiles underesti- 
mates difficulties which have since inter- 
vened and overestimates the part that 
could be played by United Kingdom 
legislation or by a “ government broker 
on Wall Street.” 

_ Some American institutions might 
indeed be glad to add British blue chips 
to their portfolios.- But the sad fact is 
that legislative obstacles raised since the 
1929 crash have made this extremely 
difficult. Although the situation varies 
from state to state, insurance companies, 
trust funds, savings banks, and so on 
are in general debarred from investing 
more than a small percentage of their 
assets in foreign securities of any kind— 
and British securities will certainly not 
be the only ones competing for inclu- 
sion in this small “ catch-all” category. 
The individual investor in the United 
States is of course free from these 
restrictions. But most people seem to 
find the vagaries of their own national 
stock exchange difficult enough to 
follow without attempting to follow 
foreign price movements as well. 
Quotation of British securities in New 
York is also a great deal more difficult 
than Mr Wiles seems to suppose.— 
Yours faithfully, Epwarp SyMONDS 
McLean, Virgina 
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The Hazards of Freedom 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By Walter Lippmann. 
Hamish Hamilton. 168 pages. 12s. 6d. 


[Bere is so much that is admirable, 
clear and thought-provoking in Mr 
Walter Lippmann’s short book that it is 
a pity that his first chapters should be 
the least convincing and the most likely 
to dissuade readers from continuing to 
the second part where the substance of 
his argument is to be found. For Mr 
Lippmann is urging two separate 
theses: the first that modern mass de- 
mocracy is failing because, in its need 
to placate voters, the executive has lost 
essential powers to the elected assembly; 
the second, that free society is im- 
possible without restraint, moderation, 
an agreed tradition, and the acceptance 
of public standards of value and 
legality. The link he finds between 
these two theses lies in his belief that 
modern democracy, based upon the un- 
limited will of the voters, destroys the 
concept of tradition and restraint. The 
“sovereignty of the people” is another 
version of Rousseau’s General Will 
from which the modern totalitarian 
heresy has sprung. 

That the doctrine of the General 
Will has had pernicious consequences, 
more and more thinkers would now 
agree. In its extreme utopian form, in 
either the Communist or the National 
Socialist Apocalypse, it has led to an 
order of society more inhuman—be- 
cause more efficient—than any earlier 
despotism. There is growing agreement, 
too, that Western society, to survive, 
let alone flourish, needs to rediscover 
and reaffirm its own philosophy—re- 
spect for human personality and its 
dimension of freedom, acceptance of 
legal and constitutional frameworks, 
which in turn imply belief in standards 
of good and evil transcending interest 
or convenience, belief, too, that reason 
and honest enquiry can establish an 
order of objective truth; im short, 
belief in a transcendental order of 
reality to which, man, the amphibian, 
in part belongs and from which he de- 
rives his dignity, his right to liberty, 
his claim to be, in any community, not 
a means but an end. This great tradi- 
tion—of “civility,” of natural law, of 
constitutionalism—is eloquently ex- 
pounded by Mr Lippmann in chapters 
of a compact brevity that . only 
strengthens the impact of his argument. 

But his strictures on modern demo- 
cratic government are less convincing. 
It is true that electors, like the prin- 


cipalities and powers which preceded 


them, must recognise constitutional 


limits or degenerate into tyranny. The 
difficulty with Mr Lippmann’s argu- 
ment is his wholesale condemnation of 
the last hundred years of democratic 
government and his belief that a 
stronger executive, giving a firmer lead 
to the people, could have managed 
affairs more prosperously. This argu- 
ment, clearly, has little to do with the 
thesis that a public philosophy is essen- 
tial to good government, for the long 
history of despotism proves that a 
strong executive is as likely to lack con- 
stitutional restraint as any electorate. 
The argument is that mass democracy 
has done badly. : 

Three main contentions are advanced. 
The first is that war and peace have 
been bungled. The defeated were humi- 
liated in the hour of victory but appeased 
when they reasserted their nati 
claims. The second contention is that 
the influence of democracy, paramount 
in 1919, has now shrunk to the Atlantic 
fringe and to shrink is, after all, to 
fail. The third contention is that the 
counter-revolution. against democracy 
has in each case taken the form of a 
return to authoritarian government—a 
fact which is held to suggest that free 
government threatened anarchy and the 
mass of the people preferred a strong 
hand. 

EB.ut these arguments hardly prove Mr 
Lippmann’s strictures on mass demo- 
cracy. To vacillate over the issue of 
peace and war has been a characteristic 
of every type of government. A classic 
example from the opposite tradition can 
be found under the bureaucratic and 
imperial dictatorship of China. When 
the Kin Empire in North China was 
threatened by Mongol invasion, the 
Sung to the south refused it all aid and, 
after its collapse, shared the same fate. 
Miscalculation, a tendency to procras- 
tinate, fierceness in victory, slackness in 
peace-have been exhibited by all forms 
of government and, as Mr Lippmann 
notes in passing, the record of a mass 
democracy which included Unrra, the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Treaty cannot be lightly dismissed. 


Nor is the argument from the shrink-. 


age of democracy’s influence decisive, 
for the area of freedom has always waxed 
and waned. ‘Those very traditions of 
constitutionalism to which Mr Lipp- 
mann appeals found their first maximum 
extension in Europe on the eve of the 
Renaissance. The parliaments of Britain, 
France and Spain, the free city states 
spreading like a milky way across 
Northern Europe, the republics of Italy 
—in all these the traditions were being 
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forged to which Mr Lippmann now 
appeals. Yet they were all extinguished 
—some for a time, some for ever—in 
Europe’s deep winter of royal despotism. 

And the reason for this eclipse throws 
light on Mr Lippmann’s third argument 
—that authoritarian governments result 
from potential anarchy. The turn to 
despotism at the Renaissance sprang 
from the ambitions of powerful men to 
use the new techniques of warfare and 
the new sense of nationalism as instru- 
ments of power. Great upheavals in 
learning, sentiment and discovery tend 
towards strong government because of 
the problems they create and the oppor- 
tunities they offer. But the revolution 
of the Renaissance was as nothing com- 
pared with the scientific and industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century. 
The extraordinary achievement of mass 
democracy in Britain and America has 
been to accommodate these fantastic 
forces, domesticate these revolutions and 
preserve, in an era of total change, some 
tradition of “civility.” The greatest 
weakness, perhaps, of Mr Lippmann’s 
early chapters is that his discussion is 
purely political and the tornado of 
economic and social change of the last 
century barely ruffles his pages. And 
this in turn has led to a serious under- 
estimate of modern democratic govern- 
ment. Under the Roosevelts, under 
Wilson, under Truman, under Churchill, 
yes, and under Attlee, it has not done 
badly. By any historical comparison, it 
has done very well. 
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‘The Way We Lived Then’ 


THE CARLTON CLUB. 
By Charles Petrie. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 221 pages. 30s. 


se CHARLES PETRIE’S informa- 
tive and sometimes amusing account 
of the Carlton Club from its foundation 
in 1832 appears at a moment which 
makes it topical, and slightly tragical, 
reading. For very recently demolition 
has begun on the Pall Mall ruin, looking 
like an abandoned hulk by some busy 
tideway, which was the premises occu- 
pied by the club from the middle fifties 
of last century till the night of 
October 14, 1940. What was for so long 
the “sacred keep” of the Conservative 
party is even now succumbing to the 
workman’s hammer. 


Men are we, and must weep when 
even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed 
away. 

For great in a way it was, and Sir 
Charles justly calls the Carlton in its 
prime “ the leading political club in the 
world,” and can cite Ostrogorski for its 
importance. Not only was it the social 
centre but also the central office of one 
of the two great parties, just as the 
Reform Club, its neighbour and junior 
by four years, performed the same office 
for the other. Successive Chief Whips 
haunted the place, seeking presumably 
not too venerable hopefuls, and 
Trollope, who knew all about the 
dessous of public life, makes a Con- 
servative paper say, when Phineas Finn 
won a seat as a Liberal, “ It was all the 
fault of the Carlton in not sending a 
proper candidate.” The club’s import- 
ance as a political organisation waned 
only in 1884, when Lord Randolph 
Churchill largely supplanted it with the 
National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions. Helped by wise committees, it 
maintained its cohesion through three 
formidable splits—the Peelite, the fiscal 
controversy and Indian self-government 
—though how high the political tem- 
perature could rise inside was seen at 
the end of 1852, when some merry 
gentlemen threatened to eject Mr 
Gladstone, whom they found there and 
whose Toryism was already suspect, 
into outer darkness and the Reform 
Club. In this century two important 
meetings were held in it, that of 
November 13, 1911, when Mr Bonar 
Law was elected leader, as three-and-a- 
half years earlier Mr Asquith had been 
elected leader of his party in the library 
of the Reform Club, and that of 
October 19, 1922, when an administra- 
tion which certainly contained quite a 
number of the talents was laid low there. 


But for politics there are history 
books. Sir Charles has fortunately had 
access to the minute books of the com- 
mittee (which a century ago constantly 
met on Saturdays) and has pulled out 
some plums for his readers. The word 
“lunch” makes a first appearance in 
the minutes only in 1856 (in that sense 
the Oxford English Dicti gives 
nothing earlier than 1829) when it was 
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decided that lunches must cease at 
4 pm instead of the still more Snark- 
like hour of five ; but some stalwarts, 
headed by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
could not stomach this and the hour of 
five was restored. Autres temps, autres 
heures! In 1853 the Duke of Bucking- 
ham opened a meeting of the committee 
with a complaint of “the unfair way in 
which Members helpéd themselves to 
the rice pudding.” Surely this has a 
familiar ring for all who have ever 
served on a club committee. (Incident- 
ally, why does anyone ?) The prices 
of meals in 1876 should not be missed 


‘by the inflationists (Mutton Chop 9d.). 


In 1887, there was a complaint “of the 
tarts served in the Club”; after mature 
consideration instructions were given 
“for larger tarts in future to be 
supplied.” 

A brief epilogue offers some shrewd 
considerations on the position of clubs 
generally today and of the Carlton in 
particular in its new home. Their 
difficulties—financial, of course—are to 
be expected. Yet their demise would 
certainly grieve the judicious, and 
Bertrand de Jouvenel, writing of this 
country in pre-1914 days, stresses the 
value of “the habit of concrete discus- 
sion in. informed places,” among which 
he honourably mentions the clubs. 
Should they all die, however—and three 
almost within sight of each other are 
under demolition at this moment—the 
Catering Wages Board, to which Sir 
Charles makes fleeting reference, will 
have none but crocodile tears to shed. 


The Peronista Era 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
ARGENTINA. 

By Arthur P. Whitaker. 
Harvard University 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
$4.75. 


ECENT events in Buenos Aires have 
sent journalists and laymen scurry- 
ing to their bookshelves to see what they 
could find out about Argentina and its 
history. Professor Whitaker’s interest 
in the field goes back much further, but 
his study of the United States and 
Argentina is exceedingly topical. 
Although his book is focused primarily 
on the relations between both countries, 
it gives a vivid and authoritative account 
of Argentine history both before and 
during the Peronista era. The acute- 
ness of Mr Whitaker’s judgment may be 
gauged by the fact that long before the 
events of the last weeks he could say, 
“ The Peronista revolution seemed to be 
entering upon a stage of Thermidorian 
reaction under the leadership of Perén 
himself... .”. Nor is the author afraid 
of entitling his final chapter “ After 
Perén,” and of speculating on the future 
policies of those opponents of the regime 
who have retained political conscious- 
ness. 
But perhaps the most instructive part 
of the book is its survey of the Argentine 
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two Five-Year Plans or of official claims 
about the rise in the standard of livi 
of the “dear descamisados.” But Mr 
Whitaker makes it perfectly clear that 
Peronista economics have largely been 
a cycle of wage increases followed by 
inflation and further wage increases. 
The poorer classes did prosper between 
1943 and 1950, but much of the gain 
was wiped out in the crisis extending 
into 19§2. It isa pity that Mr Whitaker, 
in his discussion of foreign investments, 
fails to deal adequately with the 
notorious e¢xpropriations practised by 
the Perén regime. 

No doubt, it is too early to say what 
the next phase of Argentine politics will 
be like, but anyone wishing to know its 
background could hardly do better than 
to turn to this book, which updates and 
complements Mr Bianksten’s “ Perén’s 
Argentina.” 


Banking Abroad 


BANKING SYSTEMS. 

Edited by Benjamin Haggott Beckhart. 
Columbia University Press. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 934 pages. 110s. 
$13.50. 


N recent years all who are interested 

in the problems of money and bank- 
ing cannot fail to have been aware of 
the lack of an authoritative book of 
reference on the structure and evolution 
of banking systems in different parts of 
the world. This deficiency is to some 
extent overcome by the publication of 
this work edited by Professor B. H. 
Beckhart as a successor to “ Foreign 
Banking Systems,” which was edited 
jointly by him and the late H. Parker 
Willis in 1929. The significant events 
of the last two and a half decades have 
had such far-reaching effects on the 
world’s monetary and banking systems 
that a new volume was overdue. This 
up-to-date survey is more comprehen- 
sive than its predecessor for, although 
it embraces the same number of coun- 
tries, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way and South Africa have been omitted 
with advantage in favour of Brazil, 
Cuba, India, Mexico and the United 
States. But in one important respect 
it is inferior to the earlier volume. For, 
although it is intended as a definitive 
comparison, there is no attempt to pro- 
vide a general analysis of the common 
problems, such as the growth of state 
interference in economic affairs and 
inflation, which have beset the various 
systems, or to compare the methods, for 
example selective credit controls, which 
have been to deal with them. 
Uhis is to be regretted, for a compara- 
tive summary would have greatly en- 
hanced the book’s value. 

The sixteen individual contributors, 


tailed facts, which make it difficult for 
the reader to see the wood for the trees. 
All the preliminary. descriptions of the 
general | features of the different 
economic systems would have been 
made easier to grasp had simple outline 
maps been provided. An interesting 
account of the financial system of Soviet 
Russia is marred by the inclusion of 
emotive comments such as “the fre- 
quent exposés in the Soviet press of 
individual cases of ‘ anti-state’ activity 
leave no doubt of the prevalence of 
violations fof regulations}” or again 
“even more impressive are the stories 
of former eyewitnesses who speak of 
graft and illicit private profit pervading 
the whole economic organism.” 

It is regrettable that in this one 
instance an academic work should thus 
relax its standards of objective appraisal, 
but it should be emphasised that no 
criticism can be levelled at.the rest of 
the book on this score. The volume is 
a notable addition to the literature on 
money and banking and will be of 
immense value to teachers, students and 
research workers. 


Men and Materials 


FURNITURE MAKING IN SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ENGLAND: An Outline for 
Collectors. 

By R. W. Symonds. 

The Connoisseur, 252 pages. £8 8s. 


HIS luxuriously produced volume is 
by the doyen among experts on the 
great periods of English furniture crafts- 
manship and clock-making. In_ the 
preface Mr Symonds reminds us that his 
first book on old English furniture was 
published thirty-three years ago. 

The bibliography of English furniture 
must be considerably larger than that 
relating to any of thé other domestic 
crafts in this country, a tribute to its 
supremacy as the craft closest to archi- 
tecture, by means of which they all have 
to be housed. Mr Symonds is an archi- 
tect who has actually designed furniture. 
He shares with another architect, the late 
John Rogers, a constructional approach 
which proves how valuable an archi- 
tectural training can be as an aid to 
historical studies in this field. The 
constructional aspect has been inade- 
quately treated by too many furniture 
historians. 

Most of the book is devoted to men 
and materials: the various skills that 
developed and evolved into accepted 
divisions of labour, and the interesting 
economic history of timber importation 
—for home-grown timber was not used 
for most of the best seventeenth and 
eighteenth century furniture. A thorough 
account of surface treatments includes 
this fifteenth century receipt: 

For to make wernysch.—Take a galon 
Of good ale, and put thereto iij ounces of 
gumme of Arabyke, ——— 

. into a quarte, and kepe yt “ 


of committee (and the rdles of repre- 
sentative ‘committee men’) are examin- 
ed; the book is thus, to some extent, 
an essay on the use and abuse of com- 
mittees in modern British government. 


25s. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
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3rd edition, 21s. net 
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5th edition, 21s. net 
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Home University Library, 6s. net 
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A Survey from the Inside 

BY HERBERT MORRISON 2ls. net. 
Thoughts on the 
Constitution 

Second edition 


BY L. Ss. AMERY []Os. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ESSENTIALS 


OF 
ECONOMICS 


Second Edition 1955 
by I. Giyn Jones, M.A. 


This book is not simply another text on 
Economics. The material has been ar- 
ranged and presented in such a manner 
that not only is the student guided clearly 
and concisely through the intricacies of 
Economic study, but he is also saved much 
of the drudgery of notetaking and of sorting 
out his facts. It is therefore a book that is 
eminently suitable for all persons preparing 
for professional and other examinations, 
and one that the general reader will find 
of use in acquiring a knowledge of economic 
problems. 

The work is wide in its scope, for it deals 
with pure economic theory and its applica- 
tion to current events, as well as covering 
the principles of Banking, Taxation and 
Finance. This is undoubtedly a book tHat 
should be in the hands of all who wish to 
obtain a knowledge of current economic 
ideas. 


Price 21/- net 
Post Free U.K. 21/6 


GEE & COMPANY (PUBLISHERS) LIMITED 
27-28 Basinghall Street, ~ 
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A fascinating chapter, “The Ingenious 
Faker,” opens on a comforting note: 
“ The faking of furniture no longer pays. 
The higher standard of knowledge and 
the rise in cabinet-makers’ wages have 
squeezed the profit out of this nefarious 
trade.” The final chapter on clocks 
sustains the zest which Mr Symonds 
brought to his gorgeously illustrated 
book on Thomas Tompion, greatest of 
English horologers, which was published 
in 1951. 

Mr Symonds’s text is conveniently 
planned. Artistic and social history have 
not been interlarded with detailed 
descriptions of the relevant illustrations, 
but ample notes on these are appended 
to the chapters. Many of the illustration$ 
are said to have been made from daylight 
photographs, with results that are often 
splendidly three dimensional. One 
criticism remains—a_ criticism that 
applies to many books on the history of 
crafts. More people would become 
interested in their subject matter if 
trouble were taken to explain technical 
terms. Craft and mystery should not 
be made synonymous. 


Among the Pathans 


THE NARROW SMILE. 
By Peter Mayne. 


Murray. 271 pages. 18s. 


T= publication of this book could 
not have been more opportune. It 
is the record of a journey among the 
Pakhtuns, or Pathans as they are more 
commonly called, and it appears at a 
moment when “ Pakhtunistan” has 
become, all of a sudden, an international 
issue with Afghanistan. and Pakistan 
almost at each other’s throats over it. 
Not that Mr Mayne’s purpose was 
to write a political survey or to make 
@ serious assessment of* the problems 
of the tribes on each side of the Durand 
Line: the book is simply an individual 
account of a tour of the North West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan, with a 
somewhat frustrated visit to Kabul 
thrown in. But the author has un- 
obtrusively woven enough historical and 


factual information into his story to ~ 


enable the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions about the merits or lack of 
merits of the Afghan-sponsored case for 
the establishment of a homeland for 
the Pathans. Mr Mayne is a detached 
observer ; he seems unwilling to pass 
any judgments, moral or otherwise, and 
generally takes the world as he finds 
it. But though he does not express 
any dogmatic views on the subject, he 
makes his own sympathies clear, and 
most readers will certainly close the 
book with the conviction that, the 
Pakhtunistan issue is in no sense the 
spontaneous product of Pathan senti- 
ment but has been worked up by the 
Afghan ruling clique for its own reasons. 

The general reader will, in fact, learn 
more about this legendary corner of 
Asia‘ from this book than from many 
more serious works. Mr Mayne knows 
the Pathans intimately, speaks their 
language well, and is not repelled by 
their customs and way of life. Many 
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_“ fertile, 


Englishmen have known and, after 
their fashion, loved the Pathans ; but 
almost all have been officials and their 
relations have had the edge taken off 
their sincerity by the inhibitions arising 
from this fact. Considerations neither 
of prestige nor of personal comfort deter 
Mr Mayne from moving among the 
tribesmen as one of themselves, and if 
his record is sometimes trivial it is never 
boring. For one thing, the writing is a 
real pleasure to read ; for another, it is 
the very trivialities that combine to 
create the atmosphere and the picture 
of Pathan life and thought. 

The book is provided with two useful 
sketch maps and a dozen admirable 
photographs. But what a pity that the 
one captioned “Pakhtuns” exhibits 
such scruffy-looking specimens of a 
peculiarly handsome race, 


Darwin of Historians 


PERSONALITIES AND POWERS 
By Lewis Namier. 
Hamish Hamilton. 164 pages. 15s. 


i was Macaulay who called attention 
to the peculiar interest and problems 
of parliament in the period when it was 
“emancipated from the restraints of the 
sixteenth century, and not yet subjected 
to the restraints of the nineteenth 
century.” Sir Lewis Namier made his 
great reputation as an historian by 
revolutionising the approach to this 
period and the interpretation of it. He 
achieved this not, as Macaulay had sug- 
gested, by writing the history of the 
rise, progress and decline of parlia- 
mentary corruption, but by bringing 
minute and massive scholarship to bear 
on the actual structure of politics at the 
accession of George III. So decisive 
was his analysis that it became necessary 
to rewrite the political history of the 
eighteenth century and tempting to 
rewrite that of other centuries. These 
tasks have been attempted by others, 
while Sir Lewis has not yet fulfilled his 
half promise to give us a volume on the 
“Rise of Party.” 

Three of the essays collected in the 
present volume are therefore particularly 
valuable, for in them Sir Lewis develops 
and extends thé themes that were once 
so revolutionary. In his Romanes 
Lecture on “Monarchy and the Party 
System” he shows that throughout the 
eighteenth century and until well into 
the nineteenth, politics were dominated 
not by two parties but by three broad 
groups: the permanent “ins” of the 
court and administration; the per- 
manent “outs” of the independent 
country gentlemen; and the political 
clans. These last were the forerunners 
of parliamentary government based on 
coherent parties, but in Burke’s day 
such a system existed only in his own 
disordered and malignant 
imagination.”. Two other essays re- 
inforce this cogent analysis, In one he 
gives us a brilliant portrait of the 
personality of George III, not an ambi- 
tious and obstinate man _ unconstitu- 
tionally seeking to enlarge the powers 
of the -Crown, but a conscientious, 
constitutionally correct and pathologic- 


Cybernetics and Society. Revised Edition. 
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ally industrious ruler finally broken by 
the intolerable strains set up by his own 
ideals. A third essay is devoted to the 
country gentlemen in parliament, the 
permanent floating voters whose inde- 
pendence long retarded the formation 
of party but whose unity on major issues 
could be decisive. 

Although Sir Lewis’s heresies have 
become orthodox dogmas, this group of 
essays, like those on recent and con- 
temporary history, show that he has a 
range and power of mind unequalled & 
by his disciples. Doubts, however, are 
still occasionally raised, and in the first 
of these essays Sir Lewis shows himself 
aware of criticism. He has been 
described as the Darwin of political 
history, as taking the mind out of 
history by - substituting emotion and 
self-interest for political principles and 
abstract ideals. In his defence he 
appeals to the findings of individual and 
mass psychology to justify his suspicion 
and distrust of ideas and principles. 
“What matters most,” he writes, “ is the 
underlying emotions, the music to which 
ideas are a mere libretto, often of very 
inferior quality.” He goes further, 
lending colour to the charge that he dis- 
likes inteYectuals, by asserting that “ the 
less man clogs the free play of his mind 
with political doctrine and dogma, the 
better for his thinking.” This explains 
Sir Lewis’s warm feelings for eighteenth 
century administrators, the “ Treasury 
jesuits” of Whig legend, and for the 
empiricism of the country gentlemen in 
politics. — 

But it is not clear that political prin- 
ciples can be so easily disposed of in all 
periods. Sir Lewis’s review, here re- 
printed, of a study of the Long Parlia- 
ment, shows the weakness of his 
methods when applied to a _ period 
during which there. was a dearth of 
patronage and an abundance of issues. 
And it is interesting to notice that he 
both explains and condemns the failure 
of the Army plot against Hitler by the 
absence of moral principle. The 
generals, diplomats and high civil 
servants who opposed Hitler did so 
merely “on technical and professional 
grounds.” Political principles can be 
dangerous ; but so, too, can expediency. 












































































































































Books Received 


Grain Furures: An Introduction to the 
UK Markets. Second Edition. 
By A. A. Hooker. 

Hooker, Hampson & Reynolds, 
16 pages. Is. 

The author has compressed into a small 
booklet a refreshingly clear description of 
the function and operation of the grain 
futures markets in London and Liverpool ; 
it will serve as an equally sound introduc- 
tion for the student of futures markets in 
general. 

CurrENT British Directories: A com- 
prehensive guide to local, trade and profes- 
sional directories of the British Isles. 
Compiled and edited by G. P. Henderson. 
Jones and Evans Bookshop. 250 pages. 253. 
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By Norbert Wiener. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 199 pages, 18s. 
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I N order to entertain the world, the J. Arthur Rank Organisation makes the world its location. 
It may be the jungles of Ceylon, the shores of the Italian lakes, or the South Seas. 

Recently it was the Mediterranean-—-when a Rank Group film unit sailed to Athens 

and Alexandria to shoot scenes for DOCTOR AT SEA, produced by the 


team who made the record-breaking DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIERS 


Dirk Bogarde, who stars in this new comedy, has appeared in films made 
in France, Spain, Germany and Kenya. For other Rank Group productions, 
film units have travelled to East Africa (WEST OF ZANZIBAR), Ceylon (THE 
PURPLE PLAIN, THE PLANTER’S WIFE and THE BEACHCOMBER), Italy (ROMEO 
AND JULIET) and New Zealand (THE SEEKERS). 


Films like these were made to fit into a particular pattern—a pattern of 
Rank Group policy whose purpose is first and foremost to entertain; then, 
through that entertainment, to make clear the ways of man to man and 
nation to nation. Not only to show the world something of the British way 
of life, but also to show life in other countries to filmgoers in Britain. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 





These films are box-office successes in Britain and excellent currency- 
earners overseas, especially in the countries where they are made. The 
benefit, however, is mutual. Wherever a Rank Group film unit works 
overseas, it indirectly helps the places it visits by spotlighting the attention 
of the world upon them. And it helps them directly by employing local 
people and supporting local trade. 


The J. Arthur Rank Organisation gives pleasure to millions the 
world over by providing the finest and richest entertainment possible. 
Filming ‘on location’ plays a most important part in the plans of a 
company whose resources are world-wide and can ensure for 
British films a fair showing overseas. 
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American Survey 









AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in Londen. 


Return To Sanity 


Washington, D.C. 


OW that Senator McCarthy has been dethroned, 

American society is slowly beginning to recover from 
the hysteria that afflicted it and distinguished men are 
assuming the task, of making the United States a more 
perfect contrast to the Communist world. The hard knocks 
that the State Department has recently received in the 
courts for its capricious handling of the passport problem 
could not have been delivered at a better moment. Three 
weeks ago, the department hastily allowed the late Albert 
Einstein’s executor to go to Europe so as to avoid a judicial 


| ruling on its right to withhold his passport without giving 


a proper reason. But this availed it little. Last week the 
| department was told by the United States Court of Appeals 
that the reason given to Mr Schachtman, the chairman of a 
Trotskyite splinter group, for denying him a passport was 
insubstantial and a violation of the American citizen’s 
“natural right” of free travel. 

The language of the court’s ruling was important for at 
least two special reasons. It struck at the insidious notion, 
always relied on by the government’s apologists, that the 
security programme, in the course of its multiple intrusions 
into private lives,’sometimes withholds privileges—such as 
serving in the government or receiving a scholarship or a 
passport—but never denies rights. The court’s short answer 
to this was that nowadays travel is impossible without a 
passport and that its receipt is, therefore, indistinguishable 
from the right to travel. Secondly, the court refused to be 
impressec] by the fact that the left-wing group of which the 
appellant was chairman appeared on the Attorney General’s 
list of 275 allegedly subversive organisations. The Chief 
Judge pointed out that the list was drawn up for a particular 
purpose, that of screening civil servants, and even for that 
purpose was intended to be only a supplementary item of 
evidence. There was no warrant for the mechanical exten- 
sion of the list’s use to other spheres ; “ the premise that a 
man is not fit to work for the government does not support 
the conclusion that he is not fit to go to Europe.” 

The timing of these decisions fits into a sequence of 
events that is, at last, capturing newspaper headlines for 
advocates of civil liberty. No fewer than three senatorial 
subcommittees are giving sympathetic hearing to those who 
are troubled by the inroads on the rights of individual 
Americans. On Monday a unanimous Senate enthusiastic- 
ally passed Senator Humphrey’s resolution to set up a bi- 
partisan Commission on Government Security, which 


should take a completely fresh look at the whole confused 
issue. The Permanent Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, which has been revived after years of dormancy, is 
also planning to provide a platform in the autumn for out- 
standing men who are worried about the present state of 
civil liberties. 

Reinforcements are at last rolling in to man the line of 
humanity and common sense that was held until recently 
only by a few uninfluential organisations and individual 
members of the American press who ridiculed McCarthyism 
and exposed flagrant cases of injustice whenever they could. 
The Fund for the Republic, which was set up by the Ford 
Foundation under the chairmanship of Dr Robert Hutchins 
and which contains many conservative and highly respect- 
able names, is now financing studies of such subjects as the 
case histories of “ security risks,” blacklisting in the enter- 
tainment industry, post office censorship and the intimida- 
tion of teachers. It is also very actively promoting the 
publication in the press, radio and television of items about 
civil rights. The Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee 
is taking a favourable view of suggestions to put the 
Attorney General’s list of subversive organisations in 
“ perspective.” Even the Administration is doing some- 
thing. A fair-minded and independent lawyer has been 
brought into the White House to try to improve matters 
and there have apparently been no recent instances of the 
more flagrant types of abuse. 


* 


What, in fact, went wrong with the effort to make the 
American government secure without destroying American 
traditions of individual liberty ? Basically, it was the 
failure to make sufficient distinction between sensitive and 
non-sensitive positions, and the successive attempts, under 
political pressure, to carry out a “crash” action against 
possible subversion across the whole field of government 
service. This necessitated the hasty hiring of a whole new 
breed of civil servants, the security officers: “ brash young 
men,” says Mr George Kennan, 

whose own superior virtue was documented by no other 

fact than that they were too young emotionally and too 

virginal intellectually to have known temptation. 
This inspectorate, with no special training in the peculiarly 
complicated political history of the nineteen-thirties, was 
empowered to suspend without pay members of the ordinary 
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civil service whose records contained “ information ” that 
was “ derogatory ” according to a series of extremely vague 
criteria. It was small wonder that these criteria, which 
included such items as “ sympathetical association” with 
people involved in “ subversive organisation,” were applied 
in a mechanical, unsophisticated way. For the civil servant 
such suspension meant, and still means, upwards . of a 
year without pay, heavy legal expenses, and at the end of it 
confrontation with vague charges before a hearing board. 
There is no certainty that hostile witnesses will be produced 
for cross-examination and there are no subpoena powers 
to compel, or expense allowances to persuade, defence 
witnesses to attend. 

Mr Adam Yarmolinsky, of the Fund for the Republic, 
who has examined upwards of four hundred case histories, 
says that the majority of the charges were indescribably 
foolish and in a large number of instances led eventually 
to re-instatement. But the whole proceedings bear such 
little relationship to reality, and so much to a kind of 
Kafkaesque nightmare that everyone concerned begins to 
become affected by them. 


* 


It would be premature, moreover, to think that because 
the tide has turned at the level of newspaper headlines it 
has as yet done so at the ‘evel of individual experience. 
The most disturbing feature of the security system is the 
way it spread like a stain far beyond the confines of what 
would normally be regarded as government service. 
Instances have occurred of servicemen being refused 
“honourable discharge ” because they “ associate” with a 
suspect stepfather, of private laboratories having grants from 
the Public Health Service cut off in the middle of vital 
projects because they employ workers with a “ security 
question” against their mame, or of poor families being 
refused admission to public housing because of some pre- 
vious connection with an Organisation on the Attorney 
General’s list. 

Like a message distorted through transmission by many 
intermediaries, the security criteria become more mechanical 
and more crudely applied as they are adopted by states, 
municipalities and detective agencies reporting to private 
employers. One American in ten is today subject to’ 


investigations, including workers in defence plants. And’ - Senator McCarthy and his young minions on the one side, 


even now a Bill is before Congress to extend the security 
system to other key utilities and industries that might 
become vital in war time. 


Banking the Furnaces 


S The Economist goes.to press, it is not yet known: 


whether 600,000 United Steel Workers will go out 


on strike at midnight on Thursday, or whether their repre- 


sentatives will reach a wage agreement with the steel 
companies before the deadline. The United States Steel 


Corporation, the pace-setter in the industry, made an offer: 
amounting to an increase of 10.3 cents an hour in average 
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wages and, so far, the steel companies have refused to go 
further. Mr David McDonald, president of the USW, 
has rejected this figure as “ an insult.” He wants to obtain 
an increase comparable with that won by his great rival, 
Mr Walter Reuther, president of the. United Automobile § 
Workers. What Mr Reuther won, of course, is a so-called 
“guaranteed annual wage” involving a “20-cents package ”; 
at least half of this increase, in fact, derives from pension § 
and unemployment benefits rather than from actual wages. 
But Mr McDonald, who can only discuss. wages this year 
and must wait until 1956 to ask for a similar plan, is deter- 
mined to obtain a straight rise in pay spectacular enough | 
to steal some of the headlines from Mr Reuther. 

If the strike takes place, it will shut down the furnaces 
at a time when they are going full blast and when the 
nation’s appetite for steel is voracious. Last week pro- § 
duction reached 2,292,000 tons (96 per cent of capacity), 
and there is little sign so far of the usual summer slackening 
in demand. Automobile manufacturers, for example, 
recently had only 20 days’ supply of steel in hand whereas 
45 days is considered the normal safety margin. Never- 
theless, the steel companies know that, even if they grant | 


. large wage increases this year, they will be faced by © 


demands for some kind of “ guaranteed wage” plan next © 
year and this is making them cautious. For each increase — 
of a cent in hourly wages, the price of a ton of stecl | 
increases by 40 cents. Before too long, prices could become | 
so prohibitive that American industry would be encouraged 

to develop substitute materials. This is what has actually 
happened in the coal industry where demand has fallen as 
rising wages have driven prices up and where other fuels 
have been substituted. Mr McDonald would do well to © 
bear this in mind as he walks out of the negotiating room. 


Poor Players 


' J UST over a year ago, the American public was watching 


with breathless excitement the great battle between 


and the Army, led by its civilian Secretary, Mr Stevens, on 
the other. Today, the antagonists in that great show have 
all but vanished from the stage. Last week President 
Eisenhower accepted Mr Stevens’s resignation “with deep 
regret” and nominated Mr Wilber Brucker, a former 
Governor of Michigan, to succeed him. Mr Stevens will 
be remembered both for his naive attempts to placate 
Senator McCarthy and for his endurance and courage when 
those attempts ended in the ordeal of his thirteen days on 
the witness stand. Senior officers have long felt that both 
in the McCarthy fracas and over the question of accepting 
President Eisenhower’s cuts in the size of the Army, M: 


_ Stevens showed a lack of strength and political skill. Wit) 


Mr Brucker and General Taylor, the recently appointed 


_ Army Chief of Staff, a new team will be taking over 


Had Mr Stevens resigned when he was under pressure. 
this would have meant a tremendous victory for the Senator 
from Wisconsin. But today, Mr McCarthy, whose term 
does not end until 1958, is himself fighting a lone rear- 
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» AT NO att COST 
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Ky YOUR i a bat 


At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 


social life will do wonders for you. 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Rex House, 4-12 tower Regent Street, London S.W. 1 


THE SIGN OF 
EFFECTIVE BANKING 





Businessmen recognize this seal as the 
sign of effective banking services in London, 


New York—and throughout the world. 


THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. { 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadwav 
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FOR 
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THE ESTATES & DEVELOPMENT VALUER 


s WINDSOR VILLAS, LOCKYER STREET, PEYMOUTH 
Telephone 60373/4 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 
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guard action. A year ago, a packed Senate listened with 
fear and attention to whatever tirades he chose to deliver 5. 
now, even a closely reasoned speech elicits either a walk-out 
by the rest of the chamber or a crushing rebuttal from his 
former allies. This was demonstrated emphatically in last 
week’s debate on Mr McCarthy’s motion to cramp President 
Eisenhower’s freedom of action at the Big Four talks. 
Basing his case on.a discussion of Marxist strategy and on 
a review of previous conferences at the “summit,” Mr 
McCarthy argued that Geneva was a trap intended to make 
the west “lose face.” He urged the President to place the 
question of the satellite countries at the top of the agenda, 
and demanded that no agreement be made with Russia 
until the iron curtain had. been rolled back from the enslaved 
peoples. 

Usually, such a proposition would command wide 
assent in the Senate, and particularly with the Republican 
leader, Senator Knowland, who has long advocated a 
declaration of rights for.“ the captive states.” Mr McCarthy 
was “dumbfounded,” therefore, when Senator Knowland 
rose to oppose him and to urge the Senate to allow President 
Eisenhower and Mr Dulles a free hand at Geneva. Sensing 

‘ defeat, Mr McCarthy and a handful of friends sought to 
withdraw the motion or substitute a milder one. But 
Senator Fulbright, perhaps the only man to have weathered 
the McCarthy storms in their former fury, forced a roll 
call, and the motion was crushed by 77 votes to 4. 

Senator Knowland’s refusal to follow on the McCarthy 
lead has important political consequences. It brings him 


back into the Administration’s fold and it reduces the hard-_ 


core right-wing of the Republican party in. the Senate to 
half a dozen votes. It also means that President Eisenhower 
will head for Geneva with the nearly unanimous support 
of Congress and public opimion. | 





Ceiling Stays Up 


ENATOR BYRD, Congress’s professional economiser, 
has no intention of losing the opportunity for a regular 
review of the country’s “ dangerous fiscal situation ” which 
is provided by the 
Treasury's yearly re- 
quest for a lifting of 
the legal ceiling on the 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


$ bition 


national debt. This |°?° oe ae 
has only become an 7 - 
annual event since the “Acivot mont is 
Republicans took ee 
office. This time the 


Secretary of the Trea- - 
sury, Mr Humphrey, 
has settled for a con- 
tinuation of the pre- 
sent limit of $281 
billion for another 
twelve months — it 
was due to fall to 
$275 billion on June 30th—and has given up the attempt 


. during, the New Deal era as a prime architect of the 
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to get a permanent increase. Mr Humphrey would, how- 
ever, have liked a littke more leeway, for it will be even 
harder for him to avoid bumping against the ceiling during 
the coming year than it was in the past, Between now and 
January, the period during which the government’s out- 
goings always. exceed its income, the Treasury will probably 
have to borrow some $10 billion to tide it over; a new 
issue of government bonds, to raise about half of this sum, 
is expected early this month, — 
However, Senator Byrd 



























is rewarding Mr Humphrey for 
his restraint by giving him his $281 billion without the 
usual argument, although. with a lecture on the error of 
reducing taxes before balancing the budget. Mr Humphrey, | 
on his side, has warned legislators that he will be forced to © 
come back for more if “ the least thing goes wrong” or if | 
Congress makes any increases in the appropriations recom- | 
mended by the President. So far, however, there is little 
sign of this and most of the money Bills are nearly com- | 
pleted ; the House has in fact made a number of cuts, none 
of them large, in the amounts requested by the President, | 
but the Senate has been restoring some of them. Mr | 
Humphrey also took the opportunity to remind the general | 
public that it should follow the government’s example and ~ 
be cateful about accumulating debts. This remark = 
suggested that he is becoming worried about the growth in 
both consumer and mortgage credit ; at present there is ~ 
nearly $30 billion of the first and $80 billion of the second 7 
outstanding. . 7% 











Exit Mr Hoover 











HIS week, the thirty-first President of the United 

States may be leaving public sérvice. With the end 
of the Commission on Organisation of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, its chairman, Mr Herbert Hoover, wil! 
probably retire into private life, forty-one years after he 
first entered it. Paradoxically, he may receive more credit 
from historians for some of his early and late accomplish- 
ments than for his career in the White House. Denounced 
































depression, Mr Hoover has: re-emerged as a respected 
leader of conservative opinion. It is a pity, therefore, that 
his final work should once again have brought him into 
a partisan limelight and should have emphasised his morc 
extreme political leanings. 

' The Hoover Commission—as it camé to be called—was 
first established by President Truman in 1947 to inquirc 
ito the efficiency and cost of government operations. Con- 
sisting of an equal numbér of Democrats and Republicans. 
it did valuable work until 1949 and nearly 70 per cent of 
its recommendations have since been acted upon. Re- 
established by President Eisenhower in 1953, but with 2 
Republican majority and with its terms of reference ex- 
tended to include examination of the functions of govern- 
ment agencies, the commission began to fish in the troubled 
waters of policy-making. Taking as their main targe' 
* the government’s undue interference with free enterprise,” 
its Republican members often endorsed extreme ideas which 
would, in effect, have turned back the clock to the nineteen- 
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The man to answer all your travel questions is your B.0.A.C. 
Appointed Agent. To make your journey really carefree 


(and at no extra cost), leave everything in his capable hands. 1 0 Qu ESTIONS OF TH E KI N D YO UR 


He’ll tell you about currency, passports, Customs and a 
hundred other matters. He’ll make your booking, of course, 
to suit you; fix your hotel reservations; even get a car to ; AG aa 
meet you the other side of the world! If it’s a question of 
i CAN ANSWER 
air travel—see your B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent first ! 
1. Can I leave London on a Tuesday and be in Singapore 


N.B. Ask him about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instalment Plan, too— by Friday morning? 


0, 
10%, down, balance monthly. 2. What's the best hotel in Beirut? 


3. What’s the rate of exchange in Japan? 

4. How much luggage can I take? 

5. What should I wear in Karachi in October? 
6. Do I need a visa for Venezuela? 


7. What dollar allowance do I now get for a business trip 
to the U.S.A.? 


8. What customs restrictions are in force in India? 
9. Can I get a sleeper-berth to Montreal? 


takes good care of you 10. What's the best time of the year to visit the Caribbean? 


3RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, 8.A.A. AND TEAL 
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twenties and even earlier. Frequently, moreover, the sharply 
divided commission entered on questions that have less 
to do with long-range problems of governmental efficiency 
than with immediate political arguments. This is particu- 
larly true of what is expected to be its final report—a dis- 
cussion of the development of the country’s water resources. 
As a result, a Republican Administration has shown far 
less enthusiasm for a Republican ex-President’s work than 
did its Democratic predecessor. This year’s 13 reports, 
containing 228 recommendations from the Republican 
majority on the commission, are now being considered by 
the Administration, but Mr Eisenhower knows well that 
many of them could never gain acceptance from a Demo- 
cratic Congress. Nevertheless, Mr Hoover personally has 
demonstrated that old Presidents need not fade away. 


Facing the Wheat Facts 


HEAT farmers, brought face to face for the first 
time with the full implications of the Republican 
attempt to adjust agricultural output to the facts of the 
demand for farm products, have decided that even a little 
price support makes the strictest regulation worth while. 
Last week they voted on whether they should again, in the 
coming season, plant only $5,000 acres—the least the law 
allows—of wheat or should allow price supports for the 
1956 crop to fall to $1.19 a bushel, a level which in effect 
would mean no support at all. Next year will be the first in 
which the 1954 legislation, providing for flexible supports, 
will have its full impact. As a result, even with limited 
acreages the national average support price for wheat will 
be at a minimum of $1.81; it can go a little higher if there 
is a rise in the price of things the farmer buys. 
Last year with the minimum average price at $2.06 
farmers nearly rejected acreage controls for the crop now 
being harvested ; it was therefore thought possible that the 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 
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necessary two-thirds majority for controls might not be 
obtained this year, for the first time. In fact, last Saturday 
254,000 wheat farmers, 77.5 per cent of those voting, agreed 
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to limit their plantings rather than meet the perils of a free 
market. And the Administration sighed with relief. For, 
vote against price supports for wheat would have upsct the 
commodity exchanges and would inevitably have sen 
Congress rushing to the rescue of the farmers. The result 
might well have been a complete disruption of the Adminis. 
tration’s farm programme just as it was beginning to have 
some effect. 

The farmers have indeed run head on into the wheat 
surplus. For last year’s vote in favour of acreage restric- 
tions, coupled with this spring’s drought, means that the | 
1955 wheat output is expected to be the smallest since 
1943. This should logically bring bigger plantings and ~ 
higher price supports next year. But the carry-over of 
surplus stocks to the new crop year which began on Friday 
will be about a billion bushels, a record figure. As a result, | 
the supplies available next year will be so far above | 
estimated requirements that the law forces the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Benson, to continue the most stringent | 
controls on plantings and to support prices at almost the 
lowest level permissible. | 

This surplus is almost entirely held by the government © 
and the chances of disposing of it are small. Mr Benson, 7 
however, is trying to work out a scheme for differential price © 
supports, which might help a little. This does not go so far ” 
as the controversial two-price system, which is sometimes © 
advocated as a means of stimulating export sales. Mr Benson ~ 
only wants to lower the support price for the poor quality 
wheat which millers will not buy and which inevitably goes 
into the government’s storage bins and stays there. Yields 
of this kind of wheat are high and farmers are therefore 7 
tempted to grow it rather than grain which is suitable © 
for flour. ) i 























































No Place to Land 














New York. 
IRPORTS may be the Cinderellas of this Administra- 
tion, but Congress has not been slow to assume the 
tole of Fairy Godmother. Congress has now before it a 
Bill to provide for a four-year programme of federal aid 
to airports at an annual rate of $63 million ; this compares 
with only| $11 million proposed by the President for this 
year. This Bill would mean that the outlay of $500 million, 
originally provided for by the Federal Airport Act of 1946, 
would be achieved by June, 1959. The grants are generally | 
emer a “ matching ” basis, with the federal government 
providing 50 per cent of the cost of building an airport and 
the local community the rest. 

That the condition of the nation’s airports is highly 
unsatisfactory is readily acknowledged by all concerned. 
Airline traffic has risen by a third since 1953, and private 
business aviation, which logs more flying hours than the 
airlines, has more than tripled in volume since 1946. This 
rapid growth has ght near to saturation point many of 
the major airports. Of the nation’s 2,078 airfields, only 
150 have the paved runways of 5,000 feet or more in length 
which are necessary for the latest heavy four-engined air- 
liners. Only seven civilian airports could accommodate, 
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1955 
f without prohibitively uneconomic limitations on payloads, 
tae he jet airliners which may begin operations in 1960. One 





fof the greatest problems is the encroachment of surrounding 
ommunities on airports that have neglected to acquire 
leared land for the extension of their runways beyond the 
2,000 feet once thought adequate. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration estimates that $290 
illion in federal aid is needed to bring the nation’s air- 
ports up to the standards that will be required in 1960. 
According to state and local authorities the total needs, 
cluding terminal buildings, are for $468 million, and 
















_the ’ pver $160 million in local funds are already in hand or have 
aos been authorised. Congress, accusing the CAA of undue 
bie subservience to the traditionally tight-fisted Bureau of the 
‘ ‘a : Budget, has pointed to the discrepancy between these needs 


and the CAA’s parsimonious requests for funds. In reply, 
he CAA argues that aid to airports is only part of its 








se: responsibility, and that greater emphasis, in its opinion, 
y should be given to questions of safety, and to improved 
— techniques of traffic control in the air space which is becom- 





ing almost as congested as the airports. It has, therefore, 
equested more funds for radar and other air navigational 
aids and for communications equipment, and less for the 
irports themselves, believing that the rapid growth of air 
raffic, while creating severe problems, also provides the 
additional revenue to make airports more nearly self- 
upporting. But since overcrowded airfields are themselves 
a primary traffic hazard, Congress sees little logic in this 
rgument. 












overnment in Economic Life 






R SOLOMON FABRICANT, the research director 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, starts 
his introduction to its thirty-fifth annual report with some 
strikingly round figures about the large part which govern- 
ments—federal, state and local—are now playing in 
America’s economic life. Government budgets for the 
coming fiscal year will add up to about $100 billion; 10 
| million people are on government pay-rolls ; governments 






Ta- 


the Mag bold $200 billion of tangible assets and their debts amount 
ral to $300 billion. Of more practical importance is the assess- 
sid ment of the government’s actual share in recent economic 
res growth. In 1954, 1§ per cent of all workers in the country 
+ were employed by governments, 17 per cent of all personal 
vi incomes were derived from governments, and output under 
6, ee government auspices amounted to about 20 per cent of the 
ly | gross national product. 


an Dr Fabricant points out that this is not primarily the 
id 4 result of defence expenditures, high as they are, and that 
| two world wars do not explain why government activity 

has grown much more rapidly than has private during the 

last fifty years. While the government's increasing share 
| of the gross national product, a share that has quadrupled 
¥ since 1900, is in part due to the greater quantity of the 
country’s resources going into national defence, it is also 
of due to the greater quantity being taken by the government 
; to safeguard the people against threats other than war— 
i unemployment and illness, for example—to provide more 
public services, and to enable the government to enter fields 
previously reserved for private enterprise. 
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All of this and more has been documented in the 
bureau’s valuable and plentiful scientific studies of the basic 
economic problems of today. Now much attention is being 
given to the ways in which the large scale of the govern- 
ment’s operations do, or might, or can be made to, influence 
the business cycle, the swing from recession to recovery, 
always a particular concern of the bureau. The bureau 
does not give advice on policies, but its researches are 
certainly contributing, even if indirectly and at several 
removes, to the public’s ability to solve one of the basic 
political problems of today: where should the line be drawn 
between private action and government enterprise ? 


SHORTER NOTES 


After two and one half years of legal battle, the govern- 
ment has abandoned its efforts to try Professor Owen 
Lattimore on charges of perjury. The charges were thrown 
out as “ formless and obscure ” by Judge Luther Youngdhal 
and he was twice supported by the Court of Appeals. Pro- 
fessor Lattimore was long the target of those who sought 
to associate the victory of Communism in China with 
alleged “treason” among State Department officials and 
Far Eastern experts. 


* 


In the nick of time, Congress passed the Bill extending 
the present system of conscription by selective service. It 
gives the government the right to conscript men between 
the ages of 184 and 25 and doctors and dentists up to the 
age of 45. Men who have been deferred remain liable to 
recall until they are 34. 


* 


The controversial refugee programme has been given a 
new head. The brave man is Mr Pierce Gerety, who had 
been working for the Civil Service Commission. He will 
serve under the famous Mr Scott McLeod, who is usually 
blamed for the slow progress made by the programme. But 
Mr Gerety has been assured that he will have complete 
authority to speed up the admission of refugees. 


* 


Government employees will soon be taking home larger 
pay envelopes. The President after vetoing an earlier Bill, 
has signed a compromise one giving postal workers an 
average increase of 8 per cent in earnings, and also another 
Bill giving some 1,075,000 other Federal employees an 
increase of 7.5 per cent. The annual cost of the two increases 
is expected to be about $1,250 million. 


* 


Congress has closed two loopholes in the 1954 Revenue 
Act, which allowed business concerns to reap greater benefits 
than had been intended from the income tax changes. 


































































T has often been pointed out that the destruction of the 
I European balance by the Soviet Union in the years 
1945-1948 means that no proposal for the neutralisation of a 
united Germany can be acceptable to the West, or safeguard 
the true interests of the Germans themselves, unless it is 
accompanied by a similar neutralisation of Eastern Europe. 
This would involve the restoration of their independence 
to the Poles, the Czechs and the Danubian peoples. 

What, then, were the main social and political forces in 
Eastern Europe before the Soviet conquest, and in what 
respects are they likely to have been changed by ten years 


of “ popular democracy” ? Between the world wars Eastern » 


Europe was an agricultural region with certain industrial 


enclaves. Private businessmen were most influential in the — 
Czech lands, economically the most advanced part of the. 
whole region. Elsewhere capitalists possessed -wealth but 
not much political power. They received favours from thé 
bureaucracy, but were seldom in a position to give it orders. 


There were some important industrial enterprises owned 


by the state, especially in Poland. Large private landed 


estates existed in Hungary and in parts of Poland: else- 
where the land had been distributed, in 1918 or earlier, 
among peasant smallholders. Even in Hungary the political 
power of the landowners was declining. Czechoslovakia 
was the only country in which it could be said that a private 
capitalist bourgeoisie was the ruling class ; everywhere else 
the bureaucracy was the dominant social group. 

Political forces in Eastern Europe could be divided into 
three categories—liberal: democratic parties, democratic 
class parties and totalitarian parties. Liberal parties were 
strong only in the Czech lands. Elsewhere parties profess- 
ing liberal principles flourished for a short time after 1918, 
but either drifted into dictatorial policies or simply dis- 
integrated. The democratic class parties were the peasant 
movements and the Socialists. The most vigorous of the 
former were the Polish and Bulgarian. Rumania had a 
strong peasant movement in the 1920s, but it later came 
under the control of urban nationalist intellectuals and lost 
much of its class character. Hungary lacked a basis for a 
peasant movement as long as agriculture was dominated by 
great estates. When land reform was carried out in 1945, a 
very impressive peasant party rapidly grew up. Of the East 
European Socialist parties the most efficient was the Polish, 
founded in 1892. Its heroic struggle both for Polish inde- 
pendence and for the Polish worker ensured it a devoted 
following. Socialism was also a considerable power among 
the Czech and Hungarian workers. 


The World Overseas 


Politics in Eastern Europe—I 


BY‘ A CORRESPONDENT 


-- enjoyed active support from a part of the bureaucracy, and 


_ Arrow Cross) became for a time powerful mass revolu- 


. Hungary. It was only direct Soviet military intervention 
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Totalitarian. parties included both Communists and 
fascists. East European Communism, except in the Czech 
lands, was not based on the working class. It was, as in 
pre-1917 Russia, a conspiratorial party led by a section of 
the intelligentsia and enjoying some fluctuating support 
among peasants and workers. Its attractions varied 
according to the national attitude to Russia. It was strong 
in Bulgaria, weak in Poland.and Rumania. East European 
fascism was based on miuch. the same social forces, but 


in certain cases from the churches. In Rumania and 
Hungary, in the 1930s, fascist parties (Iron Guard and 


tionary movements. In both countries landowners and | 
Capitalists were for the most part against them. 

The collapse of Hitler’s armies in 1944-45 brought ruin © 
to the East European fascists, but gave an opportunity to 
all the other political movements to emerge from a decade 
or more of repression. In the Czech lands, liberal parties 
were again strong, until Gottwald’s 1948 police “ revolu- 
tion” suppressed them. Peasant movements made an 
impressive recovery in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and 


that destroyed them. The Socialist parties were able to 
achieve less, for a combination of Soviet intimidation and 
Communist infiltration greatly weakened their leadership. 
Nevertheless the Polish and Hungarian, and rather sur- 
prisingly also the Bulgarian, Socialist parties put up a 
gallant resistance until about 1948. 

For the last seven years the Communists have monopo- 
lised political power. The political system, a copy of 
Stalinist Russia, is unlike anything that Eastern Europe 
has yet experienced. But the social structure is not so very 
different from the past as might have been expected. In 
agriculture, peasant smallholders predominate, except in 
Bulgaria, where 60 per cent of the arable land has been 
collectivised. Everywhere the peasants have good reason 
to distrust the intentions of the economic planners, and to 
dislike both the political tyranny of the Communist party 
and the interference with tHeir religion. Industry has been 
developed throughout the area, especially in Poland. The 
numbers and skill of the working class have increased. 
Their material conditions have improved from the very low 
1945 level, and the unceasing propaganda on the supremacy 
“f the proletariat may have given them an increased sense 
of their importance. But any improvements come only 
by favour of the State boss, not as a result of the workers 
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Visitors to Schweppsylvania will notice the reverence there, 
more than anywhere, for the female, and the importance, to the Schweppaylvanian, 
of the woman-figure. Here we see, being important to the typical man, 


the typical Girl Next Door-figure, the Woman He Married-figure. the Warse he Nearly Met-figure 
the es figure, the Mother-figure, the Girl at School-figure, the Girl he was Never Able to Speak to- figure, 
and His Friend’s Secretary- 7 
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Politics in Eastern Europe—I 


BY‘ A CORRESPONDENT 


T has often been pointed out that the destruction of the 

European balance by the Soviet Union in the years 
1945-1948 means that no proposal for the neutralisation of a 
united Germany can be acceptable to the West, or safeguard 
the true interests of the Germans themselves, unless it is 
accompanied by a similar neutralisation of Eastern Europe. 
This would involve the restoration of their independence 
to the Poles, the Czechs and the Danubian peoples, 

What, then, were the main social and political forces in 
Eastern Europe before the Soviet conquest, and in what 
respects are they likely to have been changed by ten years 


of “ popular democracy” ? Between the world wars Eastern » 


Europe was an agricultural region with certain industrial 
enclaves. 


There were some important industrial enterprises owned 
by the state, especially in Poland. Large private landed 
estates existed in Hungary and in parts of Poland: else- 
where the land had been distributed, in 1918 or earlier, 
among peasant smallholders. Even in Hungary the political 
power of the landowners was declining. Czechoslovakia 
was the only country in which it could be said that a private 
capitalist bourgeoisie was the ruling class ; everywhere else 
the bureaucracy was the dominant social group. 

Political forces in Eastern Europe could be divided into 
three categories—liberal. democratic parties, democratic 
class parties and totalitarian parties. Liberal parties were 
strong only in the Czech lands. Elsewhere parties profess- 
ing liberal principles flourished for a short time after 1918, 
but either drifted into dictatorial policies or simply dis- 
integrated. The democratic class parties were the peasant 
movements and the Socialists. The most vigorous of the 
former were the Polish and Bulgarian. Rumania had a 
sirong peasant movement in the 1920s, but it later came 
under the control of urban nationalist intellectuals and lost 
much of its class character. Hungary lacked a basis for a 
peasant movement as long as agriculture was dominated by 
great estates. When land reform was carried out in 1945, a 
very impressive peasant party rapidly grew up. Of the East 
European Socialist parties the most efficient was the Polish, 
founded in 1892. Its heroic struggle both for Polish inde- 
pendence and for the Polish worker ensured it a devoted 
following. Socialism was also a considerable power among 
the Czech and Hungarian workers. 





Private businessmen were most influential in the — 
Czech lands, economically the most advanced part of the. 
whole region. Elsewhere capitalists possessed -wealth but 
not much political power. They received favours from the. 
bureaucracy, but were seldom in a position to give it orders. 





Totalitarian parties included both Communists and 
fascists. East European Communism, except in the Czech 
lands, was not based on the working class. It was, as in 
pre-1917 Russia, a conspiratorial party led by a section of 
the intelligentsia and enjoying some fluctuating’ support 
among peasants and workers. Its attractions varied 
according to the national attitude to Russia. It was strong 
in Bulgaria, weak in Poland.and Rumania. East European 
fascism was based on. much the same social forces, but 
enjoyed active support from a part of the bureaucracy, and 
in certain cases from the churches. In Rumania and 
Hungary, in the 1930s, fascist parties (Iron Guard and 
Arrow Cross) became for a time powerful mass revolu- 
tionary movements. In both countries landowners and 
Capitalists were for the most part against them. 

The collapse of Hitler’s armies in 1944-45 brought ruin 
to the East European fascists, but gave an opportunity to 
all the other political movements to emerge from a decade 
or more of repression. In the Czech lands, liberal parties 
were again strong, until Gottwald’s 1948 police “ revolu- 
tion” suppressed them. Peasant movements made an 
impressive recovery in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary. It was only direct Soviet military intervention 


that destroyed them. The Socialist parties were able to 


achieve less, for a combination of Soviet intimidation and 
Communist infiltration greatly weakened their leadership. 
Nevertheless the Polish and Hungarian, and rather sur- 
prisingly also the Bulgarian; Socialist parties put up a 
gallant resistance until about 1948. 

For the last seven years the Communists have monopo- 
lised political power. The political system, a copy of 
Stalinist Russia, is unlike anything that Eastern Europe 
has yet experienced. But the social structure is not so very 
different from the past as might have been expected. In 
agriculture, peasant smallholders predominate, except in 
Bulgaria, where 60 per cent of the arable land has been 
collectivised. Everywhere the peasants have good reason 
to distrust the intentions of the economic planners, and to 
dislike both the political tyranny of the Communist party 
and the interference with tHeir religion. Industry has been 
developed throughout the area, especially in Poland. The 
numbers and skill of the working class have increased. 
Their material conditions have improved from the very low 
1945 level, and the unceasing propaganda on the supremacy 
of the proletariat may have given them an increased sense 
of their importance. But any improvements come only 
by favour of the State boss, not as a result of the workers’ 
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the typical Girl Next Door-figure, the Woman He Married-figure. the Woman he Nearly Met-figure 
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own efforts. They have no organisations of their own to 
defend their interests, and they know it. In short, the need 
for genuine peasant movements and labour movements to 
defend the rights of peasants and workers against their 
rulers remains as great as it was between the wars. 

The ruling group in Eastern Europe today, as between 
the wars, is a bureaucracy. But it is a bureaucracy with a 
difference. It approaches ever more closely to its model— 
the “toiling intelligentsia” or state bourgeoisie of the 
Soviet Union. It has the same material privileges, the same 
spiritual frustrations. But it also has two special features. 
Firstly, its composition is different. The Soviet state 
bourgeoisie grew up, over a period of more than twenty 
years, from persons whose parents for the most part had 
been workers or peasants. The State bourgeoisie of Eastern 
Europe was created in a hurry, largely from persons whose 
parents had belonged to the private bourgeoisie of the inter- 
war years, and including many who were business or pro- 
fessional men under the old regimés. It is thus ideologically 
even less reliable than its Soviet counterpart. 

Secondly, its awareness of its countries’ colonial status 
is an additional cause of frustration that is lacking in Russia. 
It may be assumed that Polish and Czech state bourgeoisie 
feel the same pride in the new factories which they have 
built as the Soviet state bourgeoisie feel—as Soviet 
ljterature abundantly shows. But there is a difference. The 
Soviet manager knows that he is working for his own 
country’s greatness, the Polish and Czech managers that 
the fruits of their labour must be shared with a foreign 
master. To the nationalism of the East European peasant, 
rooted in tradition, must be added the nationalism of the 
East European state bourgeois, which can only increase 
with every new steel mill or engineering works. 


(To be concluded) 


Forced March for Malaya? 


HE World ‘Bank Mission to Malaya and Singapore, 

whose comprehensive report was published last week, 
draws a picture of a country poised between affluence and 
decline. If the rubber industry can be modernised and 
renewed, if new crops can be successfully introduced, if 
the enormous areas not yet under cultivation can be opened 
up, if the whole economy can be put on an expanding 
basis by developing local resources of skill, man power 
and savings—then Malaya can have a new lease of life as 
Asia’s richest country ; and its rapidly growing population 
will be an asset. But if the rubber industry, starved of 
capital, continues to age ; if the opening up of the country 
by new roads, irrigation, public utilities and land tenure 
reform lags ; if political uncertainties inhibit the flow of 
private capital into local enterprises ; if the rigidities of 
public finance and growing deficits frighten governments 
from pursuing a resolutely expansionist policy—then every- 
thing will move in the opposite direction. At a time when 
world consumption is rising, Malayan natural rubber will 
become less, not more, competitive with synthetic rubber, 
yet Malaya will become more not less dependent on an 
mefficient industry ; other crops and enterprises will not 


million) and drainage and irrigation ($55 million). 
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develop ; a rapidly increasing population will merely 
reduce the per capita share of a stagnant if not shrinking 
national income. 

In the forefront of its highly detailed recommendations 
for planned action in the five years 1955-59, the Mission 
rightly puts the rehabilitation of the rubber industry. | 
comes down on the side of the Government scheme for a 
flat acreage grant to encourage the replacement of low- 
yielding trees by high-yielding varieties, in contrast to the 
Mudie Enquiry Mission’s proposals for tax incentives com- 
bined with a cess. The Mission does not consider that 
these would be effective either for the “ poorer” estates 
or smallholders; in effect the grant system ~ (however 
inequitable to “superior” estates) would amount to a 
decisive capital investment in the industry. It would, how- 
ever, add a very heavy burden to the budget when taken in 
conjunction with other recommendations for the develop- 
ment of the industry. It is estimated that the cost of making | 
grants would rise from $15 million in 1955 to $3§ million 
in 1959. Expenditure on grants over five years, totalling 
$125 million, would be the largest single item in recom- 
mended public capital expenditures, followed by roads and 
road transport ($94 million), electric power supply ($71 


























Rubber Holds its Throne 


The emphasis on rubber is, of course, right. Rubber 
must remain Malaya’s first concern. As for tin, the out- 
put may in time improve, but over the next five years it 
will be curtailed and this will have an impact on revenue ~ 
and the national income. It will, moreover, be a long time © 
before other tropical cash crops, such as cocoa, can be © 
more than a small supplement to Malaya’s income from 
rubber and tin. The Mission was, however, impressed 
with the possibilities for other crops and recommended 
that surveys should be made, heavy outlays on drainage 
and irrigation undertaken, and research continued to 
diversify agriculture; it did not consider that Malaya 
should, even as a measure of import-saving, aim at self- 
sufficiency in rice. But it does foresee a steady growth 
in income from agriculture if public investment goes into 
basic services like communications. 

The Mission also believes that the time has come for 
faster industrialisation in Singapore, based on better forms 
of organisation than the small family business ; so far, 
industrial expansion has no more than kept up with the 
growth in the working population. It envisages the growth 
of “a wide range of industries catering chiefly to the 
domestic and nearby markets ”—evidently on the lines of 
Hongkong—which it considers could be competitive. 
It also recommends extensive investments in better social 
services, technical training and research, housing, education 
and so on—but accepts the fact that social services will 
increase far faster in Singapore than in the Federation. 

The conclusion is inevitably reached that while all 
development must be directed to the encouragement of 
enterprise, and investment by companies, estates and 
smallholders alike, taxation must be substantially increased. 
The’ Mission recommends that income tax rates should be 
raised, and made more progressive, so as to bring in enough 
money to raise the F tion’s estimated revenue for 1959 
from $610 million on the present basis to $665 million, 
which would be sufficient for the plan “ making favourable 
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ely assumptions about the level of external assistance and the 
ing course of emergency expenditure” ; if these assumptions 
were belied, a company tax would have to be levied ioo. 
Ons It expects a better yield in Singapore from existing taxa- 
ion tion (an inctease from $250 million in 1955 to $270 
It million in 1959); but it forecasts growing deficits and 
ra would require that the increased income tax should extend 
We to Singapore also, bringing revenue up to $293 million 
the by 1959. It is understandable that the Mission has turned 
m- to income tax to raise Malaya’s revenues, but higher income 
hat taxes are mot easy to collect in Asian countries and most 
ites of the burden will have to be carried by the companies 
wee and salaried classes. 
ya 
\w- Study for Stumpers 
- Whether the more vigorous development programme 
ing | would outweigh the disincentive effect of heavier taxation 
- a is something only events could determine. But there is a 
ing psychological factor which cannot be ighored. If, despite 
al higher taxes, the cultivator and business man feels that 
a the country is being forced firmly and competently into an 
91 expansionist phase,:and that the Communists have lost the 
3 war (both the shooting one and that in the unions), con- 
fidence will breed the upsurge in private investment that 
the Mission regards as essential in the next five years. To 
give enterprise every chance, the Mission’s proposals for the 
establishment of a Central Bank “to permit a measure of 
ber deliberate management of the money and credit situation ” 
ut- have much to recommend them; the main object is to 
it § develop the internal. capital market and ultimately to 
ue | develop means to insulate the economy to some extent 
me | from the fluctuations in the export trade. A Central Bank 
be § would fit well into the pattern of increasing political 
m § responsibility both in Singapore and in Malaya, and would 
ed be a tie between them at a time when politics and racialism 
ed tend to force them apart. But there need be no illusion on 
ge 4 one point: the Mission’s proposals offer no easy solution— 
to immense efforts and skilled administrative action would 
ya be needed to bring them to fruition in the critical period 
if- at the estimated cost. The report therefore calls for earnest 
th and intelligent study by the new Singapore Legislature 
to and the election candidates now stumping Malaya. 
or 
ns 


fe Sikhs and Slogans 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN DELHI 


‘ VERY evening at six o’clock a jatha of 70 Sikhs emerges 

from the passageway which the authorities have 
obligingly provided alongside the otherwise imposing barri- 
cade erected by the police across the entrance to the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar. Dancing the traditional bhangra, 
their hands held above their heads, and chanting “ Punjabi 
Suba Zindabad,” the demonstrators gyrate with a conga- 
like rhythm towards the police vans that await them. These 
they enter without any prompting, and are driven off to 
captivity by bored policemen. A large crowd of Sikhs is 
always on hand to applaud the martyrs. Similar scenes, 
though on a smaller scale, are: being witnessed in Chandi- 
garh, the, capital of the»Punjab. 
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The Sikh demonstrators ate all either beardless ‘youths, 
or very old men. The supply appears to be inexhaustible. 
Fewer than a hundred of the prisoners have so far risen 
to the authorities’ bait of a public apology as the trifling 
price of their release. Over 4,000 Sikhs have been arrested. 
Both sides seem to be tranquilly prepared for an indefinite 
prolongation of this peculiar trial of strength. The Punjab 
Government has created a prison camp, said to be capable 
of holding 11,000 prisoners. The Sikhs say they will 
continue their campaign until the camp is overflowing, 
or the authorities give in. 

Not all Sikhs support this morcha ; but its instigators 

are the Akali Dal Sikhs, who overwhelmingly won the 
elections to the gurdwara or shrine committees. The pro- 
Congress Khalsa Dal Sikhs, who lost, accuse the Akalis of 
mixing religion with politics, and thus defiling the shrines. 
The Akalis are also accused of being in league with the 
Communists—they do not deny having accepted Com- 
munist support during the gurdwara elections ; or even of 
being the tools of Pakis- 
tan — did they not 
“strengthen Jinnah’s 
hand ” in 1937, with their 
cry for a separate Sikh 
state of “ Khalistan” ? 
But even the Khalsa Dal 
contends that Sikhs have 
grievances. It is claimed 
that in the Punjab the 
Sikhs are discriminated 
against in the vital 
matters of jobs and politi- 
cal appointments. In 
India in general and in 
the Punjab in particular, 
the two are too often one. 
For this reason, Sikh 
grievances tend to flood 
over into the entire field 
of Punjab politics, setting adrift such dangerous topics 
as the alleged financial scandal of the nationalised 
school textbooks, and the reported frustrations of those who 
have, so far, been foiled in their endeavours to build private 
fortunes alongside the rising Bhakra Dam. Talking to dis- 
gruntled Indian politicians, Sikh or otherwise, can be a 
disillusioning experience: one so often gets the feeling that 
their chief grievance is that there has been an unfair division 
of the swag. 

Their chanted slogan indicates that the Sikhs are demand- 
ing, not any longer a separate Sikh state, but a “ linguistic ” 
Punjabi-speaking state, on the Andhra model. But the 
current Akali leader (Master Tara Singh being in jail) 
explains the agitation differently. “The morcha,” says 
Bhupindar Singh, “is not an agitation for a Punjabi- 
speaking state, but a campaign merely for the withdrawal 
of the ban on slogans; because slogans are important for 
enthusing the masses.” The statement is significant. In 
post-Gandhian Indian politics, it is better to travel than to 
arrive. To achieve a Punjabi-speaking state is less important 
than to be one of the leaders of the masses who have been 
enthused to shout for it. It is a way, a shrewd and often 
sure way, of putting pressure on the all-powerful Congress, 
in order to secure a share of power and influence: certainly 
a quicker way than being merely one among a large numbe 
of Congressmen. é 
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This is why the Akali Sikh leaders prefer long-drawn-out 
morchas to merely stating their case before the States 
Reorganisation Commission. It is also why shouting slogans 
and “ taking out processions ” have become the commonest 
symptoms of an Indian disease which is proving very 
embarrassing to Congress (which itself invented them as 
weapons for use against the former British rulers). 
Socialists, trade unionists, anti-cow-slaughterers and Sikhs 
all prefer slogans and processions to more humdrum 
methods. Such tactics “ enthuse the masses ”—who inci- 
dentally are aware that the penalties for breaking the law 
are far from severe. Political captivity in India is tradi- 
tionally a quite comfortable affair—at least by the standards 
of an age which knows so much of totalitarian brutality. 


Turkish Prospects 


HE recent visit of Mr Zorlu, the Turkish deputy prime 
minister, to Washington has had a disappointing out- 
come for the Turks. Mr Zorlu did not, it is true, return 
home quite empty-handed ; American aid to Turkey under 
the Mutual Security Programme for the current year is to 
be increased from $70 million to $100 million. But the 
Turkish request for a large long-term loan of $300 million 
was turned down ; and reports from Washington suggest 
that the Americans may have been influenced in their deci- 
sion by the present state of the Turkish economy and by 
the apparent reluctance of the Turkish government to take 
strong remedial measures. This week, however, by its 
decision to raise the Bank rate from 3 to 43 per cent, the 
government has taken a welcome first step towards restoring 
economic stability. 

The need for this and further measures is clear. _ Inflation 
and shortages, especially of raw materials for industry, are 
becoming increasingly severe. Both retail and wholesale 
prices have been rising quite steeply over the last two 
years. The money supply continues to expand at 
a rapid rate. And last year wages increased by 
about 13 per cent over the previous year’s level, 
while the cost of living went up steeply by 15 per cent. 
Moreover, the balance of payments does not improve. 
Although last year both imports and exports decreased, the 
deficit was larger than in 1953. Exports dropped from 
TL 1,109 million in 1953 to TL 938 million last year. 
Imports were reduced from TL 1,490 million to TL 1,339 
million in the same period. The drop of TL 171 million 
in the value of exports was largely due to a fall in earnings 
from cotton and mineral exports. The expansion in domestic 
consumption of cotton, and the high prices resulting from 
the inflated domestic demand, diverted about TL 75 million 
worth of cotton from the export market. At the same time, 
the depressed prices of chromium and copper on the inter- 
national markets, plus rising internal costs, were responsible 
for a drop of about TL §0 million in earnings from minerals. 


Record Harvest Expected 


Although the failure of the cereals harvest last year does 
not seem to have greatly affected the balance of payments 
in the same calendar year, it must have played its part in 
the further drop in export earnings in the first four 
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months of this year. This spring, however, Turkey 
has had a satisfactory rainfall, and the cereals harvest 
is expected to be a record one. Nevertheless, the impor 
demand is ‘so enormous that it is highly unlikely that the 
country can balance its foreign trade this year either. And 
in spite of several bilateral agreements with its creditors, 
Turkey is finding it difficult to pay off its commercial 
arrears. The drift to bilateral trade is costing it dear, and 
the Government is anxious to restore a more normal trade 
pattern. 

Until this week, however, it has refused to take 


any of the unpopular steps needed to restore internal | 
to have | 


and external stability. Its hopes ~seem 
been pinned on getting a large loan from the United 
States. Turkey can, it is true, put forward a strong 
claim for substantial economic help from its western 
friends. It forms the eastern bastion of Nato ; it is shoulder- 
ing a very heavy defence burden ; and its long-term prospects 
are good. But dependence on foreign help in order to 
surmount short-term difficulties can be carried too far. 
Turkey is already carrying a heavy burden of foreign 
indebtedness ; since #949 it has obtained loans to the value 
of nearly TL 1,400 million. If its export capacity does not 
rise while its foreign indebtedness goes on increasing, the 
country is only storing up trouble for the future. 


_ Shattered Calm 


_ Turkey’s economic difficulties are playing an important 
part in domestic politics, which also appeared to take a turn | 


for the worse just before the Turkish parliament adjourned 
for its summer recess at the end of May. Some acrimonious 


exchanges between Mr Inénii, the leader of the opposition, © 
and the prime minister, Mr Menderes, shattered the com- | 
parative calm that had descended on Turkish politics for 


some months. The achievement of this more tranquil atmo- 
sphere had probably been made easier by Mr Menderes’s 
enterprising foreign policy and the support which this had 
received from the opposition. Moreover, leading members 
of the People’s Republican Party had become alarmed by the 
political situation, and suggested that the opposition should 
now follow a milder, less aggressive course. They 
hoped that once a calmer atmosphere had been 
created, it might prove possible to amend by mutual 
consent various controversial measures affecting the 
freedom of the press, the independence of the judiciary 
and the autonomy of the universities, which were thought 
to be at the root of the present political tension. In fact, 
they carried their conciliatory line so far that they began 
to create doubt and confusion among their own rank and 
file, many of whom began to accuse their leaders of for- 
getting that it was the duty of an opposition to oppose. 
Towards the end of the parliamentary session, however, 
it began to look as if the opposition’s expectations were not 
to be fulfilled. It is true that the government released the 
veteran journalist, Mr Hueyin Cahit Yalcin, who had been 
imprisoned last year under the very rigorous press law. 
But on the same day it deprived a naturalised Turkish 
journalist of his citizenship on the vague and unsubstan- 
tiated charge of “ harmful activities to the country.” Some 
old claims against the printing plants of one of the opposi- 
tion newspapers were revived ; and the editor of a weekly 
periodical, also critical of the government, was arrested on 


the charge of “harming the prestige of the government.” 


(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 46) 
Such steps as these seem to have persuaded the opposition 







wrt ® jeaders that they could expect no change of heart from the 
he Democrats, and presumably induced Mr Inénii to return 
nd to the attack in the last hours of the parliamentary session. 
rs, The prime minister has also been under fire from within 
al bis own party. During the budget discussions in February, 
nd ihe government was severely criticised by some of its own 
de supporters and its proposals for increases in the land tax 
7 were actually defeated. In addition, a group of back- 
ke benchers, including three former ministers, introduced an 
nal | amendment to the press law, which in its present form does 
ve | not recognize the right of an accused person to prove in 
ed j court his charge of improper. activity against a cabinet 
ng minister. This group has attracted some attention as the 
TD first sign of serious opposition to the official leadership of 
eT- the Democratic party. Moreover, in some important con- 
Cts stituencies, such as Istanbul and Izmir, unrest and dis- 
to satistaction have manifested themselves in a number of 
ar. resignations of important party officials. 
gn 
fue 
ot 


he At Sixes and Sevens in Tokyo 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


S usual, the Japanese are fifty years behind the times. 

They have gone to the “ peace ” talks with the Soviet 

| Union in London in the mood of 1905. “Who do they 
US ee think won the war ?” asked a querulous British Embassy 
2 official, as the confident Japanese demands for restoration 


i of Yalta-lost territory were leaked to the press. Every 
or responsible career diplomat in the Gaimusho (Foreign 
pi Office) would have despairingly echoed the question. 
oy There was—and is—no coherent or sensible Japanese 
ad foreign policy. No one really knows whether the Foreign 
TS | Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, earnestly recalling protocol, or 
he the Prime Minister, Mr Hatoyama, heartily recalling election 
Id GF promises, is in diplomatic command. And who today in 
cy Japan knows who is supporting the Prime Minister ? 
on Certainly everyone knows that it does not matter who is 
al supporting the Foreign Minister, whose Progressive party 
he has been absorbed beyond hope of recall into the Hatoyama 
ry Democrats. As for Mr Hatoyama, a senior Gatmusho 
ot | diplomat has already shrugged off his idealistic policy of 
t kindness-to-everyone as “ scavenging.” 
. Japan, it must be repeated, has no foreign policy in the 
id western sense. There is a tendency among opportunistic 
[- politicians to confuse Hiroshima with Tsushima Straits and 
Pearl Harbour with Versailles. This curious impression may 
T, be corrected by the new flexible and realistic American 
ot policy of “ help to each according to his loyalties.” It is an 
le open secret now that the remaining two American divisions 
on fof ground troops will be out of Japan by next year. The air 
W. force—and air force bases—will remain. This knowledge 
sh should strengthen Japan’s hand at the discussions in London. 
n- But if the Russians insist on the withdrawal of the American 
1€ air force, even the most opportunistic, anti-American 
‘ members of the Diet will roll their eyes in dismay and 
ly hesitation. “ Neutralist” Japanese may hope to be only 
n Indian spectators in any world war, but they do not relish 
5 the prospect of being; by default, Siamese participants. The 


Japanese, above all, do not want to stand up and be counted, 
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The trouble is that Japanese politicians, in their anxieties 
and problems, have been spoiled by excessively Rotarian 
aid and comfort from Washington. The sooner they learn 
that American help—and British help, presuming that 
anyone is really interested in Whitehall--depends upon 
reciprocity and self-help, the better for everyone. The 
Japanese politicians—right,-left and centre—are prepared 
to bargain “reasonably ” with Moscow and Peking ; the 
tragedy is that they have been encouraged in this reckless 
hope by 50-year-old memories of the white flag of the 
Czar’s fleet and three-year-old memories of the white flag 
of Mr Dulles. They think that they have nothing to lose, 
and that they can safely swing Japanese policy on 
the hinge of Washington-Moscow rivalry. They may not 
all have forgotten that they lost the war, but they take it 
for granted that everyone will help them to win the peace. 

So they blandly demand the return of Southern Sakhalin, 
in a Moscow direction; and distrustfully examine the 
mouth of the uranium gift-horse, in a Washington direction. 
They will weleome the withdrawal of American security 
troops on a nationalist basis ; they will deplore the with- 
drawal on a sordid dollar-spending basis. They desperately 
need foreign investment ; they are preparing to tax foreign 
businessmen out of the country next year. They want 
self-defence and they insist that it must be Japanese ; but 
they are prepared neither to pay for it nor to ask the people 
to approve it. They complain bitterly that radioactive 
rain is falling gently on Japan, but they never admit that 
the rain comes only on north-westerly clouds from Siberia, 
and not from Bikini. 

In other words, a predilection for righteous self-pity 
has developed in Japan. This will not be corrected by 
bribery or weak supplication. But it can be alleviated 
by the new and wise Washington policy of encour- 
agement of self-help and abstinence from pious and 
open precept. And it could be abated by some evidence 
of a realistic British interest in what is happening and may 
happen in Tokyo today and tomorrow. Fifty years ago, 
London showed that interest. 


Crossing the Hump 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HROUGHOUT Latin America, from Guatemala in 
the north to the Paraguayan-Argentine border in the 
south, cattle on some of the more progressively run farms 
have begun to change shape. The former ideal of a square, 
chunky, short-headed and short-legged animal of the Euro- 
pean type is slowly being replaced by one of a long-headed, 
longer-legged animal, possibly with a trace of a hump on 
the shoulder and perhaps with signs of a dewlap. The 
ascendancy of bos taurus is being challenged by bos indicus. 
The advantages of introducing the Zebu, or, as they are 
often called, Brahman cattle, into herds which are main- 
tained in tropical or sub-tropicaj areas are many. Cattle with 
a mixture of Zebu blood are provided by nature with hides 
capable of repelling, rather than conserving, heat and are 
said to be more resistant to tick and to many of the other 
pests and diseases which are to be found in hot climates. 
They are better foragers where pasture is short or where 
the grass is coarser than that preferred by European breeds. 
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Mortality rates are lower and the cattle mature faster than 
their European counterparts, thereby enabling a year to be 
cut from the reproductive cycle. And finally, the percentage 
of dressed meat is as high as, if not higher than, that of 
European cattle. 

Despite all these advantages, however, the introduction 
of Zebu strains has met with considerable opposition. The 
majority of cattle breeders are conservatively inclined, and 
certainly Zebu crossbreds look curious to eyes accustomed 
to herds of pedigree Shorthorn; Aberdeen Angus or Here- 
ford cattle. But in hotter climates where breeders have 
watched their herds of pedigree European cattle deteriorate 
within two or three generations and have been faced with 
the prospect of selling cattle and land at knockdown prices, 
Zebu strains may well provide the answer. 


Beef Drying Up 


The benefits to be obtained from cross-breeding Euro- 
pean with Indian cattle are not, of course, confined to Latin 
America. Pride of place in the introduction of Zebu strains 
must undoubtedly go to the breeders in the southern parts 
of the United States, and particularly to the Kleberg family 
wha, at the King Ranch in Texas, have for the last 45 years 
been perfecting the now well-known Santa Gertrudis breed, 
the first distinctively American breed to receive recognition 
as such. Research has also been going on in northern 
Australia, the northern Transvaal and East Africa. 

The importance of the development lies in the fact that 
the traditional suppliers of beef in the world markets— 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand and Uruguay—are 
failing to keep pace with the growing demand, both domes- 
tically and from abroad, and new sources of supply must 
be opened up. In Latin America alone, the falling off in 
meat exports is only too well known, especially through the 
long drawn out wrangles over supplies of Argentine beef 
to the United Kingdom. Other countries, such as Brazil, 
Peru, Colombia and Venezuela, which were once exporters 
of cattle, now provide insufficient meat to cover domestic 
demand, while Paraguay’s meat canning industry is faced 
with loss through the drying up of traditional supplies of 
cattle on the hoof from Argentina. 

So far, only a few Zebu cressbreds have been imported 
into Latin America. But their number is increasing and 
their value becoming more and more widely recognised, 
and it is possible that their introduction may prove of 
immense importance to a region where most of the coun- 
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tries are anxious to diversify their export production and 
to raise the standard of living. 






































Operation Carte Blanche 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE chief lesson to be learnt from operation Carte | 

Blanche, the recent Nato air manoeuvres over France © 
and Germany, is that there is no real defence against a 
large-scale atomic attack once it has been launched. The 
only defence lies in deterrence—in building up a defensive 
force that could retaliate so quickly and so effectively that 
the potential aggressor would be restrained from ever . 
launching an attack by the knowledge that he would suffer 
as devastatingly as his victim. 

Operation Carte Blanche involved the use of about | 
twice as many aircraft as the comparable Nato air | 
exercises held two years ago. There was also a higher | 
proportion of modern jet aircraft engaged, particularly © 
Canadian and American built Sabres and British built | 
Hunters. The exercise provided an opportunity to test fully | 
the, mobility and the communications system of the air | 
forces involved. This is clearly important when aircraft 7 
from eleven Nato countries are involved. 

In one respect Carte Blanche was inevitably artificial. This © 
was in the.simulated use of the tactical atomic weapons, | 
which will form a major part of the future Nato armoury. ~ 
A high proportion of the fighter-bomber units of the 2nd 7 
and 4th tactical air forces operating in Carte Blanche will © 
probably be equipped and trained to drop the smaller atomic = 
bombs. Squadrons of the American Matador pilotless | 
guided bombers will be fitted, in part at any rate, with 
atomic war heads. There is also the growing number of 
atomic shells and rockets—especially the Corporal rocket- 
propelled guided missile and the Honest John atomic rocket 
which will be operated by ground forces. © There is no 
military precedent for the large-scale use of such weapons 
and the pretended use of them in manceuvres poses virtually 
insoluble problems of assessing damage and casualties. In 
past wars this aspect of staff work has always been some- 
thing of an Achilles heel. The advent of atomic) weapons 
has aggravated the problem almost beyond measure, and 
has made “ tactical exercises without troops” even more 
artificial than before. The Red Army is reported to have 
had special difficulty in umpiring military manceuvres earlier 
this year because of the feigned use of atomic weapons. 

A further artificial element in Carte Blanche has been the 
difficulty of introducing radio counter-measures into the 
manceuvres in a realistic way. The Russians are thought to 
have reached a high standard in this important field. But 
it is, for instance, difficult to rehearse the Soviet ability 10 
jam the French early warning system or to bend successfu!!y 
the beams that may control a flight of guided weapons. The 
recent manceuvres clearly took this factor into account, but 
how accurately the account: can be rendered is another 
question. They were a reminder that in an age of rapid’y 
changing military weapons, military manceuvres cannot 

provide a complete and realistic dress rehearsal for w:". 
This does not make them less valuable, but points to theit 
inevitable limitations. 
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| Never THOUGHT OF THAT is the first reaction 
of many people when we mention that 
Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques are just as 
useful here at home as they are abroad. Yet it does 
not take a Sherlock Holmes to perceive the 
similarity of the two cases. It is very convenient, 
anywhere, to pay one’s way by Travellers’ Cheques—hotel bills, rail 
tickets, air or boat passages. And even more so to be able to re-fill 
one’s note-case judiciously from time to time instead of cramming 

it from the outset with highly-transferable wealth. 

€ Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be cashed at the branches 

of most British Banks and are widely accepted throughout Britain 
by many other agents. The security and consequent ease of mind 
they provide are invaluable. 


LLOYDS BANK TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Ask at any branch of the Bank for full details of these facilities. 
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and has recently published a booklet of factual information entitled “‘ Establishing a 
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MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2—D. J, M, Frazer, 
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O one is surprised that the British Transport 
Commission was nearly £12 million “ in the red” 
Jast year. It is just as obvious that there will be a 
umping deficit for 1955. Taking this year with 
everal others, there could easily be an accumulated 
Heficit of £80 million by the end of this year, and it 
ould then become even easier for those who rely on 
e test of earnings to condemn the Transport Com- 
mission for atrocious mismanagement. That test, 
ndeed, is a crucial one ; but the Commission’s results 
¢ so much affected by economic and political condi- 
tions beyond its control that a deficit does not by itself 
rank as proof of inefficiency. Had the Commission’s 
undertakings in 1954 been conducted with impeccable 
efficiency (which indeed they were not)-a deficit might 
still have resulted from a year in which it felt most 
severely the cutting edge of inflation, in which it was 
quite unable to reach satisfactory terms with its men, 
and in which it was able to make only tiny steps towards 
the commercial freedom. that the Act of 1953 promised. 

The Transport Commission is now British Railways 
at work, with no ambitions of co-ordinating different 
types of transport. Hanging round its neck are British 
Road Services (still a bright jewel last year, for although 
much chipped away by the denationalisation of 
publicly owned road transport its net receipts were only 
slightly down at £8.7 million) and London Transport 
(more millstone than jewel, for its small surplus of 
{2.3 million was at least as much below its proper 
contribution to interest and central charges). But the 
results of the railways swamp the rest, and their net 
traffic receipts were well under half of what they were 
in 1953—{14.8 million against £33.0 million. The 
Commission’s other activities showed better results, and 
the working surplus of £45.5 million, against {59.4 
million in 1953, was less severely mauled than the net 
outturn of the railways, leaving a deficit of {11.9 
million after meeting interest and other charges, com- 
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Cash and Carriage 


pared with the modest 1953 surplus of £4.2 million. 
“The fall in the working surplus,” says the report, 
“jis not the result of deterioration in efficiency or in 
economy of operation.... It is explained, in the main, 
by the simple fact that fares and freight charges were 
never able to catch up quickly enough with rising costs 
in the shape of higher wage and price levels.” The 
cost blade cut deep, while the fares and charges blade 
moved only part of the way to meet it, and then after 
much delay. The full year cost of last year’s wage 
increases is put at £23} million (£18 million of it for 
the railways) ; the further increases that came into effect 
last January will cost nearly as much. By the time 
that the freight increases of March, 1954, had become 
effective, some {£4 million of revenue had been lost. 
When the 6 per cent wage increase of February last 
year supplanted the earlier 4s. award of December, 
1953, the Commission apparently left the difference 
uncovered by any compensating increase in charges ; 
but any fond hope that increased productivity would 
make it good was promptly shattered by an unofficial 
strike on the Western Region, and the year’s results 
were {12 million the worse. After this experience, 
there was only a despairing justification for the modera- 
tion of the increase in freight rates 2 month ago which 
were postulated on “special measures of economy ” 
which it was hoped would produce {£15 million. But 
no sooner had the application been made—even on 
this hopeful assumption—than the strike was called ; 
its direct costs in terms of net revenue may not be 
killing, but its longer run effects on traffics must be sig- 
nificant. And already in 1954, with its marked increase 
in industrial output, the railways were not succeeding 
even in maintaining the physical volume of traffic. 
These troubles get in the way of a fair assessment 
of efficiency on British Railways.. There is no doubt 
that, in absolute terms, it is much lower than it could 
be if two conditions were fulfilled: first, a modern 
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equipment, and secondly, a genuine interest in efficiency 
throughout the railway staffs. Recent labour troubles 
have encouraged many people at least to pose the 
question whether a £1,200 million programme of new 
investment is likely to be justified ; it would certainly 
be a waste of money if it attracted nothing more than 
Luddite indifference. But there are faint signs that a 
trickle of new equipment and the progress of the few 
new development schemes since the war are beginning 
to stimulate interest among the men, as well as among 
railway users. This, for what it is worth, might be 
set off against the evident disappointment that the 
Commission feels about the drive towards higher 
productivity. They choose their: words with great 
circumspection ; they consider “ there is still wide scope 
for increasing efficiency, and they realise that the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the trade unions and the staff 
generally is indispensable towards this end.” These 
are aims to which the unions are twice forsworn. 

Such increases in efficiency as have been secured— 
and they are by no means negligible—seem to stem 
mainly from the more effective use of capital equipment 
by the management. The charts at the foot of this 
page give some indication of these achievements. In 
seven years the stock of locomotives has been reduced 
by 10 per cent, but total train miles are up by 8 per 
cent. An increase of less than § per cent in passenger 
vehicles since 1947 compares with a rise of 8 per cent 
in passenger train miles. And while the total of miles 
run by freight wagons has shown a falling trend for 
three years, the carrying capacity of the wagon stock 
has markedly increased without involving a rapid 
increase in the number of trucks. More work is being 
got out of the equipment, and this itself is improving. 
These points deserve to be emphasised, not to encourage 
the slightest hint of complacency, but at least as a 
counter to the accusation that the railways’ plight arises 
from their own inefficiency. 

There is another aspect of efficiency in which railway 
users are more directly concerned. The Act of 1953 
contemplated a new measure of commercial freedom 
for the railways. They were to be allowed much greater 
flexibility of charging, under the limits of a ceiling ; 
once these maximum charges had been endorsed by 
the Transport Tribunal, the railways could then com- 
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pete with all-comers at any price below the maximum, 
It is no secret that the scheme for maximum charges j 
being strongly opposed and its progress threatened with 
serious delay by important bodies of railway users, 
These users are mainly in the heavy industries, and | 
their concern about future railway freight rates is a 
least understandable. What is perhaps less easily 
understood is their reluctance to admit that competitive 
principles ought to have their place in transport, and 
that no supplier of transport ought to have his hand 
tied behind his back merely because fifty years ago he | 
was a monopolist. The railways are not monopolists | 
now, and it is ironical that when, with the sanction of 
statute, they are trying to introduce competitive flexi- 
bility as an essential ingredient in their charges, they 
should meet such powerful resistance. 

Yet the public resistances are still most marked. The 
sentimentalists will fight unendingly for the survival of 
the branch line, convinced that its charm is well worth 
preserving so long as somebody else (which means | 
railway users in general) makes good the running loss. 
The complete overhaul of passenger services, with new 
traction, is conditional on the cutting out of much 
uneconomic passenger mileage that is now being run. 
The provision of cheap and fast freight services rests 
on the bulking of longer distance loads and the ability 
of road haulage to handle shorter distance traffic (and, 
no doubt, a good deal of the long-distance traffic, too) 
much more economically than the railways. A new — 
acceptance of change will have to permeate the staff, © 
from top to bottom. None of this will be easy, and © 
to keep one’s eye fastened on these hopeful but © 
essentially long-run possibilities is difficult indeed at the | 
middle point of British Railways’ worst year. As things | 
are going, and with an increase in coal prices surely 
about to be sanctioned after so long a delay, the railways — 
could easily find themselves £40 million in the red for 
1955—0r say £80 million short of what they ought to 
earn to cover their capital charges. It is a frightening 
thought that railway transport should be sold so far 
below its cost. Is it really surprising that inflation 
assails the British economy when the prices of the 
primary necessities of its industrial life—railway service, 
coal and power—can for considerable periods lose touch 
with the costs of providing them ? 
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Taxation of Profits and Income—ll] 





What Are Profits? 


HE present activity in taxation reform, of which the 
report of the Royal Commission marks a climax 
but not the conclusion, stems from 1949. In that year 
Sir Stafford Cripps called together the first Tucker 
Committee to consider the taxation of trading profits, 
and this was followed a year later by the second Tucker 
Committee which reviewed retirement benefits. These 
committees covered two specialised fields in taxation and 
their reports did much to clear the ground for the Royal 
Commission which was set up in 1951 with over-riding 
terms of reference. It would be ungracious to regard 
them as merely devilling for the Commission ; 
“Tucker I,” at least, has already achieved a great deal 
in its own right, for more than twenty of its recommen- 
dations, including all those relating to the treatment of 
losses, have already been enacted. 

The Radcliffe Commission, rightly seeking to see the 
wood as well as the trees, has not hesitated to go over 
the ground a second time where questions of general 
principle seemed to be at stake and its conclusions do 
not always agree with those of the earlier report. This 
article is concerned with some matters concerned with 
the computation of profits, on which the road was 
trodden twice and sometimes led to a different destina- 
tion. 


Fixed Assets and Depreciation 


Sir Stafford’s immediate purpose in 1949 was to find 
out whether changes in the value of money ought to be 
taken into account in computing taxable profits—in 
particular whether stocks and depreciation should be 
calculated on the basis of historical cost, or revalorised 
in some way. The internecine controversy between 
“ monetary” profits and “ real” profits has ebbed and 
flowed ever since ; the contestants long ago chose their 
colours and it would be futile to expect that any findings 
of the Commission could encourage many desertions 
from one side or another. 

The report is prefaced with the general premise—a 
staggeringly large one—that there will be no marked 
increase or decrease in the purchasing power of money. 
It concedes, indeéd, that its recommendations about 
depreciation would not hold if there were a persistent 
decline in the value of money, “even if only a slow 
one.” Having made this basic assumption, and having 
accepted the Tucker Committee’s endorsement of the 
existing capital allowances (though without great 
enthusiasm and on the basis of practice rather than of 
principle) the Commission nevertheless finds it desir- 
able to re-examine the efficacy of the allowances in 
times of rising price levels. It finds that support for 
the depreciation of fixed assets by reference to their 
replacement cost was stronger than had appeared to 


the Tucker Committee, and that the latter’s conclusions 
did not commend themselves to most of the Commis- 
sion’s witnesses. But the argument that the capital of 
productive enterprise is being “ eroded” by reason of 
inadequate capital allowances is found to be unsupported 
by adequate evidence ; this judgment has found recent 
support in Professor Paish’s estimates in the District 
Bank Review which show that in the seven years 1948- 
1954 the allowances—ordinary, initial and investment 
—totalled £2,965 million compared with depreciation 
at replacement cost of £2,740 million. On the theoreti- 
cal side the claim is rejected on the ground that the fall 
in the purchasing power of money affects other tax- 
payers as well as traders: if the trader “decides to 
continue in business with a new and more expensive 
asset he must venture that much more money.” ‘The 
conclusions are firm and, however regretfully they are 
read, their authority must be recognised : 

(1) We do not accept that as a matter of principle a 
trader’s profits in times of inflation must be computed 
with allowance for the cost of replacement of fixed assets 
or the fall in the purchasing power of money. 

(2) We think that for the purposes of taxation a system 
of computing his profits that does not make allowance 
for these factors is preferable to one that does. 

These unequivocal statements are enough to show 
that the Commission could not regard the initial and 
investment allowances as mere consolation prizes for 
the replacement cost school. Their true purpose is not 
bound up with the problem of business profits in a 
period of inflation ; it is the stimulation of investment 
in selected kinds of assets by a system of tax prefer- 
ences. The Commission is clearly not happy about dis- 
crimination of this (or any other) kind and its discussion 
of these allowances includes some of the most penetrat- 
ing comments of the whole report. The allowances are 
“imprecise for an instrument of taxation the whole 
justification of which lies in its service to the economic 
welfare of the State.” The highly progressive taxation 
of individuals, as contrasted with the treatment of cor- 
porations, calls for fairness and impartiality and “ this 
argues for finding vehicles other than the tax system to 
convey the State’s encouragement of particular 
economic purposes . . . a democracy supported by 
universal suffrage ought to be peculiarly careful to 
guard itself against experiments in discriminatory taxa- 
tion. . . . It is, therefore, an incomplete analysis that 
does not recognise that the [investment] allowance is in 
this sense a selective remission of taxation for the 
benefit of those individuals who are members of the 
corporations affected.” These are weighty and impres- 
sive warnings and they can be applied in wider contexts. 
It is not surprising that the investment allowance 
receives at best a lukewarm acceptance. 
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The Role of Stocks 


The Commission’s analysis of the relation of stock 
values to the ascertainment of profit rests on the argu- 
ment that the figure for closing stock is in no sense a 
“valuation” (except where current market prices are 
lower than cost). On the contrary, the stock figure 
represents the unabsorbed cost of the stock, to be 
carried forward against receipts of a succeeding year. 
No one would suggest that the figures for other prepay- 
ments should be revised from an actual cost to a replace- 
ment cost basis, and the same principle holds good for 
the cost of stocks. Hence it follows that where the “ first 
in, first out” principle operates, a monetary inflation 
of profits is unavoidable when prices rise, and the con- 
sequences of increased tax liability must follow. By 
implication the Commission endorses the accountant’s 
view that monetary profits are the only relevant profits, 
rather than the economist’s view that true profits show 
themselves as an increase in real wealth. 

But FIFO has no particular sanctity, for the tax code 
does not prescribe any rule for “valuing” stock in 
trade, beyond refusing to accept arbitrary or fictitious 
methods. This conclusion of the Commission conflicts 
with the Inland Revenue’s insistence that FIFO alone 
can claim respectability. The Commission does not 
overlook that FIFO is the accepted method in this 
country, but neither does it overlook the Revenue’s 
resistance to other methods. Having thus undermined 
the authority of FIFO the Commission examines alterna- 
tive methods. FIFO does not necessarily accord with 
the physical facts, and it concludes that “last in, first 
out” would be an equally honest method, based on an 
equally good, if broad, assumption. In both the United 
States and in Canada, the Commission points out, LIFO 
is acceptable. 

On the economic consequences of the adoption of 
one method as compared with another, the Commission 
is divided. In the main report it is recognised that 
FIFO leads to heavier tax charges in times of rising 
peices and of widespread prosperity. The minority 
estimate that if stock profits (which amounted to £1,640 
million in the six years 1948-1953) had been eliminated 
the annual loss of revenue would have been of the order 
of {150 million a year. But this hardly justifies the 
categorical denunciation of LIFO by Professor Hicks 
and Miss Sutherland in their reservation. They 
anathematise LIFO because it postpones the payment 
of taxes and by thus putting more spending power -into 
the hands of businesses, contributes further to infla- 
tionary pressure. Whatever may be the immediate 
economic consequences in terms of inflation or defla- 
tion, is it right that the tax system should be used as a 
weapon to force industry to run down its stocks ? 

Subject to this reservation, the general conclusion of 
the majority is that no single method of dealing with 
stock can be regarded as obligatory. Liberty to choose 
one system rather than another, however, must not 
degenerate into licence, and in particular any method 
used must be consistently adhered to, and must result 
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in a figure of cost representing a real figure, and not one 
arrived at by an arbitrary or fictitious process. The 
minority would not accept LIFO on any terms, 

An appendix lays down a set of detailed rules govern. 
ing a trader’s freedom to adopt a given accounting 
method, and the terms on which he could change from 
one method to another. These rules, it is recognised, 
would involve extra costs both in staff and in revenue, 
but the extra work is justified on the ground that the 
present system of control of stock is one of the weak | 
points in tax assessment. 


Basis of Assessment 


Recognising the inherent artificiality of a system 
which makes it possible to say that “ over the life of a 
business . . . it is only by accident that the total profits 
assessed exactly equal the total profits made ” the first 
Tucker Committee tried hard to find a way of basing 
assessments on the actual profits of the tax year. Reluc- 
tantly, however, it came to the conclusion that a current 
year basis of assessment is impracticable in this country. 
But the anomalies of the existing basis, with its artificial 
cessation provisions, have since been high-lighted by 
the textile slump of 1952, which led to a large number} 
of contrived cessations and simultaneously reconstruc: | 
tions aimed solely at taxation advantages. Thes: 
“ recessional ” cases were castigated by Mr Maudling 
in the Commons and the Revenue’s position was safe- 
guarded by the complicated provisions in the Financ: | 
Act, 1954. Nothing, however, was done to remedy the | 
corresponding hardships which can befall a taxpayer. 

The Royal Commission has tried again, and while it 
has not been able to go the whole way, it takes the 
plunge so far as companies, 200,000 in number, are | 
concerned. Unfortunately, the Commission also con- 
cludes, the million and a half individuals and partnet- 
ships who are also taxed under Schedule D must still 
be left on the existing basis, because the number of 
separate assessments involved would make any reform 
administratively impracticable. | 

Moreover, it is a matter for regret that the only 
method of current year assessment which the Commis- 
sion regard as workable should be based on a system of 
provisional assessment subject to later amendment 
when the actual profits are known. A continuing dupli- 
cation of work will inevitably result, and transitional 
problems would have to be dealt with on a hypothetical 
basis. Would it not be better to stomach one major 
upheaval and then to go forward on the new basis of 
assessment on current year profits in all cases? The 
tax could be paid after the close of the accounting 
period as is now done for profits tax. 

_ The upshot is that, if the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are adopted, the more important Schedule D 
assessments—those on companies’ profits—will be 
based on profits actually earned in the period which is 
subject to assessment.. This should lead to simplificx 
tion of the vexed problem of the proper treatment of [4% 
reserves in companies’ accounts. Vast numbers of indi- 
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iduals and partnerships, however, will remain on the 
xistiag basis with its attendant complications. Thus 
he British tax system continues to move slowly in the 
ght direction. PAYE, income with tax deducted at 
urce, and property income, and now perhaps the 
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te rofits of companies have moved on to the current year 

| od asis. If the new actual year basis for company assess- 

Ma pents were found to work smoothly, could it not pave 
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he way. for the same basis for individuals and 


the rtnerships ? 
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Fluctuating Incomes 


The difference of approach between the Radcliffe 
ommission and the Tucker Committee is well illus- 























tem rated by their treatment of fluctuating incomes. The 
of a Pommittee, within its terms of reference, was concerned 





ofits vith profits alone, whereas the Commission looked at all 
first brms of income. ‘The Committee felt the hardship 
sing | ose mainly from the sharply progressive nature of sur- 


xx, and framed its recommendations to give relief 
cordingly. “Fhe Commission finds that the loss of 
rsonal and reduced rate relief at the lower end of the 
ale can be equally serious to the individual tax- 





Don’t be Beastly to the Bankers | 


HE bankers this week have given yet another demon 

stration of the discomfort they are experiencing in 
adapting themselves to the official policy of restraining the 
economy by the techniques of flexible money. A point has 
een reached at which it is bound to become much more 


1 of -ostly for the banks to continue to meet the pressure upon 
ent their liquidity by selling gilt-edged, and the only other 
pli- method of meeting it is by tightening the grip upon bank 
nal advances. Moreover, even if the banks were prepared to 
ical shoulder the losses that would be involved in further sub- 
riot stantial sales of gilt-edged—necessarily of longer stocks than 
- of those sold in the past four months—they are not sure that 


rhe such tactics would really achieve the objective at which the 

Po official policy. is aiming. There is a widespread conviction, 

Ang which the Chancellor himself evidently shares, that the 

necessary restraint upon demand within the economy will 

da- not be imposed unless the pressure of borrowed money is 
D reduced, 


be But the bankers are painfully anxious not to be misunder- 
h is ‘tood. Having become accustomed to the technique of the 
ca official “ directives.” that: masqueraded as monetary policy 


before 19§2 and enabled the banks to blame the Treasury 


Business Notes 
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Payer, and its proposals embrace beth big and small. 

The Commission sees that it is not changes in income 
which are in point: it is of the nature of things: that 
income normally increases ‘up to the date of retirement 
and declines thereafter. Everyone would be better off 
if taxes were assessed on average earnings over a life- 
time, but merely to contemplate such an evening out is 
to reject it because of its intrinsic impossibility. Sig- 
nificant hardship only arises when a sudden and substan- 
tial drop in income occurs, and the Commission pro- 
poses that where the total income of a taxpayer for any 
year is not more than 50 per cent of the total for the 
previous year the two years shall be averaged. No more 
than rough justice is claimed for the proposal, but it 
should be workable (marginal relief will presumably be 
necessary) and it would be especially welcome to many 
in the first year of retirement—the only occasion on 
which the majority of taxpayers will be interested. The 
Commission also recommends the withdrawal of the 
existing spreading provisions for authors and others, 
which resulted from the Tucker proposals, on the 
ground that it is not based on principle but gives a 
relief to one class of taxpayers which is denied to others. 


whenever they got tough with customers, they have 
forgotten the responsibilities they always had to shoulder 
themselves in former times of flexible money. In these 
circumstances they have now resorted to the lame expedient 
of appealing to their customers voluntarily to keep down 
demands for credit—lest they, the bankers, should be put 
to the pain of saying “no.” These club-land manners will 
bring wry smiles to the faces of many customers—if, indeed, 
they ever hear this heart-felt cry. There is some doubt 
about that, for although the banks wanted to make a public 
appeal, the club rules prevented them from making it: it 
wis couched instead in a mild letter to The Times, and no 
communication whatever was made to the rest of the press. 
If banking in this modern age must really be conducted by 
“ public relations,” it seems that the banks have even more 
to learn about those than about flexible money. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason te suppose that there has 
been any change at all in official policy. Suggestions current 


this week that the authorities are putting “ moral pressures ” - 


upon the banks in order to prevent further sales of gilt-edged 
appear to be without foundation. But, of course, if the 
banks’ attitude towards borrowers does indeed become more 
stringent, or if the borrowers do indeed elect not to be 
beastly to their bankers, then the need for sales of gilt-edged 
will diminish. 
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A Halt in the Markets 


WEEK ago it seemed certain that some reaction must be 
due after the hectic rise in the industrial share market. 
It seemed equally probable that under the contigued 
pressure of tighter money there was not room for a sub- 
stantial rally in the gilt-edged market. Both those 
expectations have been fulfilled. The industrial share market 
has cooled down. The Financial Times index of industrials 
has fallen steadily from 219.8 on Wednesday of last week 
to 213.9 on Wednesday of this week. In the same period 
the index of Government securities has also fallen, from 
94.99 to 93.93. 

In the gilt-edged market the decline has conformed to its 
previous type. There has been no big selling, but a mass of 
small selling orders coupled with an absence of the usual 
volume of buying by the institutions that are normally 
regular investors. Some brokers report a drift out of gilt- 
edged stocks and into the insurance share market. This is 
an obvious tactic for investors who wish to incorporate an 
equity element in a high-grade portfolio, and the active 
market in Refuge Assurance “ A” which opened on Thurs- 
day at £13% and quickly rose to {£14 is an example of its 
practice. The fall has carried 3} per cent War Loan below 
80. At 79} (at which the yield is £4 8s. 1d. per cent) it 
shows a drop of £1 §s. on the week. It also includes one 
movement that must be discomforting to the Bank of 
England and the Treasury. With lists for the exchange of 
London Electric Transport 23} per cent stock into British 
Transport of 4 per cent 1972-77 stock still open, the price 
of the British Transport 4 per cent stock in the market 
dropped to 954—a full point below the prospectus price 
of the new tranche of the same stock. 

By comparison the decline in the industrial market 
looked much more like a normal technical reaction. The 
heavy Stock Exchange settlement passed without difficulty ; 
the volume of profit-taking was moderate compared with 
the recent heavy volume of buying, and a trickle of American 
and continental buying seems to have continued in the 
quieter markets. But naturally the whole level of activity 
has shrunk. Markings in the middle of this week have been 
running between 11,000 and 12,000 a day, compared with 
over 19,000 in the middle of last week. 


Debate on “ Flexibility ” 


° 


FTER weakening to $2.781s in the earlier part of this 
week sterling has recovered to around $2.784 in the 
official market against the dollar. The same movement 
has been apparent in sterling’s behaviour in terms of con- 
tinental currencies and of Canadian dollars. The partial 
recovery appeared to be devoid of any official prompting. 
Most close observers of the foreign exchange market, how- 
ever, await the end-June gold and dollar figures, due to 
be published on Monday, with a touch of anxiety. If the 
June figures show a substantial reduction in the gold and 
dollar reserve it will probably have been due to short term 
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and perhaps reversible capital movements. Continental 
banks and commercial houses have recently been running 
down sterling balances to or below what is regarded 3 
the bare minimum. The reasons for these withdrawals ar: 
in part connected with the strikes on the railways, docks, 
and Atlantic liners and with calculations of the delayed 
impact that these may have on the balance of payments at 
a time of year when it will have to withstand seasonal 
stresses. 

An even more important cause of some of the withdrawal 
of London balances has been the echo of recent ministerial 
discussions at OEEC’s headquarters in Paris on the 
renewal of EPU and the allied topic of convertibility. It 
transpired from these discussions that the British authori- 
ties visualised convertibility in association with a more 
flexible rate of exchange. The debates in Paris, though 
they were all held behind closed doors, had an effective § 
sounding board and the opinions expressed have been rever- 
berating around the capitals of Europe. Flexibility in the 
present context of the pre-autumnal weakness of sterling 
and of the strikes has all too readily been translated into a 
prospect of depreciation. In the circumstances it is not 
altogether surprising that foreign holdings of sterling should | 
either have been covered by the appropriate forward sale: 
or reduced to a minimum. For that very reason, however, 
sterling should be technically strong. If the effect of the 
strikes on the balance of payments should turn out to be 
less serious than some observers expect and if the good 
work of Bank rate continues to squeeze stocks (as the May 
trade figures seemed to indicate), the recent weakening of 
sterling may be followed by a healthy improvement when 
the working balances are reconstituted. This reinforce- 
ment of the demand for sterling would then occur at the 

time of the year when it is most needed. 


» 
a i. so 


Security Sterling 


—E most remarkable feature of the foreign exchange 
market, however, has been the recent strength of 
security sterling. American security sterling has this week 
been quoted between $2.774 and $2.78. Continental 
security sterling has been slightly cheaper at $2.76}-2.76}. 
This disparity reflects the recent considerable American 
demand for British equities, all of which has been canalised 
so far through the market for security sterling. The supply 
of security sterling is by ne means fixed and in recent 
months has been fed through a number of channels, Certain 
sterling securities, including those with dollar options, can 
only be bought by non-residents if paid for in free dollars. 
When such securities are sold by non-residents the sterling 
proceeds become blocked and increase the available supply 
of security sterling. The same thing happens when 
emigrants leave the United Kingdom for North America. 
They are allowed to take a part of their assets with them 
and convert them at the official rate, but can deal with the 
rest only by offering it as* blocked sterling in the security 
market. ™ 
Had it not been for the expansion in the available sup- 
plies of sterling it is probable that the recent Americot 
demand for sterling securities, would have caused an evel 
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sharper rise in the rate for security sterling. That rate 
however can never rise beyond the prevailing rate in the 
official market since sterling bought with free dollars can 
be used for any purpose, including the purchase of securi- 
. ties. No American wishing to buy British equities would 
4 therefore go through the security sterling market if he could 
" obtain his sterling cheaper in the official market. It should 
| be added that in the last few days the American demand for 

Rritish equities has waned considerably—another reflection 
i! of the doubts on exchange stability fostered by the Paris 
al ciscussions, 






















































I Forty Days at Half Speed 


il HIS week the dock strike passed its fortieth day. The 
T combined effect of the railway strike and this pro- 
longed stoppage at certain ports is beginning to cause 
difficulties for a number of industries. But from the start, 
the port stoppage has been viewed by industry as the more 
serious of the two. Almost three-quarters of the country’s 
rade is handled by the six ports affected—London ; Liver- 
pool, Garston and Birkenhead ; Manchester ; and Hull. 
These places appear to be working at about half-speed ; 
so that for six weeks now a good 35-40 per cent of both 
imports and exports have been held up or diverted. Fortu- 
mately June is not normally a heavy month for exports 
although it is quite a busy period for imports. July, how- 
ever, is a heavy month for both, and the hold-up could 
become much more serious if the stevedores stay out 
uch longer. 
By now most ports are able to handle more traffic than 
he number of men reporting for duty would suggest, 
though experience varies.” At the Surrey docks in London 
all the dockers are on strike and no ship has been handled 
since the stoppage began. Daily meetings between the 
various authorities concerned and a rough and ready 
priority system at certain docks have helped to produce a 
steady increase in the number of ships being worked ; for 
the last three weeks there has also been a gradual drift 
back of strikers. This time British Railways have not 
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can June 29... J cnoeuanes 18,180 164 97 160 
sed » 26: sete: nee 19,043 178 97 147 

“ » IS. eae eee 19,542 175 86 141 
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in May 259. ces wean 18,530 100 96 lll 
can movement of traffic to and from the ports. A few 
irs. temporary restrictions operate here and there, but appar- 


ing ently most firms are checking with their shippers before 
ply dispatching goods. 


en The Chancellor of the Exchequer has asked the National 
cm Production Advisory Council to prepare a survey of the 
2m 'mpact of this strike upon industry and the export trade, 
the Dut it is mot easy to arrive at any precise measure of the 
ity consequences. - The accumulation of frustrated exports is 

now very heavy. More broken delivery promises are losing 
sf further: goodwill in overseas markets. The expiration of 
con licences for shipments to central and south America, for 
ven which few ships are available, may rean-some cancellations. 
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Food supplies have not been disrupted ; and coal, iron ore, 
and scrap shipments arrive at other ports. But for the 
bigger categories of currency earners, textiles, machinery, 
toad vehicles, electrical goods, and chemicals, which 
between them bring in half total overseas earnings, the 
proportion handled by the affected ports is higher than 
three-quarters. The shipment of unassembled vehicles 
and cycles has suffered particularly and several overseas 
assembly plants are now almost at a standstill. Both textile 
and chemical firms have had several anxious moments about 
the flow of certain imported materials, but in general there 
does not appear to have been any cutting of production yet. 


Building Societies Under Pressure 


UILDING societies do not, as they often point out, readily 
B adjust their interest rates to changes in Bank rate. But 
when a change in the price of money has been working 
itself out for some months, it is time for them to pause and 
think. They will be thinking hard on Friday of next week, 
when the normal monthly meeting of the Council of the 
Building Societies Association has to decide between adjust- 
ing its ideas to the new money rates and facing the possibility 
of a breakaway by two big London societies in the {100 
million asset class. The dilemma is not easy to solve, though 
the facts that lie behind it are readily understood. 

The first impact of higher Bank rate did not reduce 
the flow of money into the societies, but it did increase the 
flow out. No figures are available later than March 31st. 
Up to that time the inflow of new share subscriptions and 
new deposits left a comfortable surplus over the volume of 
withdrawals. Since then it would seem that unrivalled 
opportunities for speculation in the industrial share market 
and the attractions of rising yields in the money market and 
on gilt-edged securities have encouraged withdrawals, par- 
ticularly of “big money,” while the volume of new mortgage 
advances sought by borrowers has not shrunk. The move- 
ment is under pressure, and it is sharply divided about. the 
right course of action. From the North and from the largest 
of the London societies comes a demand for no immediate 
change, either in the rate of interest paid to shareholders or 
in the rate of interest charged to borrowers. Those societies 
are not unalterably opposed to change, but would prefer to 
wait for another two or three months and see whether the 
movement can ride out the storm with its scale of charges 
unaltered. 

From the rest of the South, including two big London 
societies and a host of lesser fry including the Portman 
Society that has just increased its payment to shareholders, 
come two alternative suggestions: first, that rates be put up 
to 2} per cent net paid on shares and § per cent charged on 
new mortgage advances, leaving the existing mortgages 
unchanged ; or, secondly, that 3 per cent net be paid to 
shareholders and 5 per cent charged on all mortgages, 
including existing advances. One of these big London 
societies closes its financial year on September 30th, and 
this factor may have something to do with its desire for 
quick decision. It is also noticeable that the impetus for a 
change comes from the very societies that in recent months 
have been seeking more business by offering longer mort- 
gages beyond the Association’s recommended maximum life 
of 25 years. é 
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Since these divisions of policy tend to be settled by com- 
promise, 3 per cent on shares and 5 per cent on all mortgages 
seems less likely to be accepted. The decision, whether it is 
made public in a week’s time or later, is likely to be either 
2} per cent net to shareholders and a § per cent charge on 
new mortgages or no change, with the risk of a breakaway 
by some large societies. 


Output to Order 


EASONAL correction of the industrial production index, 
S as has been demonstrated this week, depends some- 
what upon who does the correcting. But the raw figures 
themselves—which are provisional, but so far this year 
have generally erred upon the side of conservatism—sug- 
gest that in April and probably in May output was holding 
its course. The margin over 1954 production in the same 
period, which has been at times this year nearly 7 per 
cent, now appears to be slightly over 5 per cent ; but it has 
been sustained better than most people guessed it might 
be. Given a modest range of error in prediction and 
measurement, Mr Butler is certainly entitled to quote it 
as being “of the same order” as the increase of 63 per 
cent achieved in industrial output last year. Some effect 
of monetary policy might be expected to be showing by 
May ; the record would suggest that this policy has not 
significantly affected output and may have increased 
exports. The dock strike might blot this copybook ; but 
so far, what more could a Chancellor order ? 


Atom in the Grid 


“ew4HE imminent prospect of industrial nuclear power on 

a substantial scale but at a somewhat speculative cost” 
may send the designers even of conventional coal and oil 
power stations back to their own drawing boards—not so 
much to compete with the newcomer as to compound with 
it. Even by 1965, only about 5 per cent of Britain’s 
generating capacity will draw power from the atom, but 
already, in the words of Mr J. Eccles, deputy chairman of 
the Central Electricity Authority, “size and steam con- 
ditions [of the other stations] are in the melting pot.” 

Any power station costs so much to build today that it is 
only worth installing if its fuel costs are low. Having 
installed so expensive an item of capital equipment, the 
profitable way to run it is as near continuously as possible ; 
in terms of the continual Dutch auction of grid system opera- 
tion, the load despatcher always seeks to draw power from 
the stations offering it at the lowest running cost. Conven- 
tional plant design, therefore, has sought to gain the utmost 
economies of size, in the boiler and turbine equipment, 
producing plant that technically as well as economically is 
best run for long periods, not stopped or started too 
frequently. 

But nuclear plant, whatever the total costs of operation 
—which are adjusted by a somewhat elastic “ plutonium 
credit” for the-enriched fuel produced as a by-product— 
is likely to have lower fuel costs than any conceivable plant 


- price fluctuations will not be so sharp as those of coal.” 
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using coal or oil. It is the power stations with the lowey 
running costs that carry the base load, operating day anj 
night except for periodic maintenance and overhaul: anj 
nuclear plants, however long commissioned, will always b: 
able to “underbid” even the new coal and oil station; 
But as and when the bank of nuclear plant available becoms 
enough to handle this more or less continuous load (at pre. 
sent the equivalent of about a fifth of CEA’s capacity jj 
running all the time), new coal or oil stations may need 
to attain their maximum efficiency over only abou 
two-thirds of the 24 hours, the “ plateau” of normal daily 
demand. This means, Mr Eccles suggested this week z 
the British Electrical Power Convention; “ that all sets must 
be capable of two-shift and single-shift working ” ; it wil 
require modifications in specification, and may offer a wide 
field for various forms of the gas turbine cycle’ than unt 
recently has seemed likely. It has also encouraged BEA to 
go forward with its first “ pumped storage” hydro-electric 
scheme. At Blaenau Ffestiniog in North Wales electricity 
from the base load stations designed to run all night (henc: 
eventually from nuclear stations) will be used at times of 
low system demand to pump water from a low reservoir to 
a higher one. At peak demand periods the water will run} 
down again through a turbo-alternator that can reach peak 
output from standstill in five minutes. At peak hours, there 
fore, CEA will be able to switch on a huge battery of cheap 
power. 































Oil and Cheap Power 


ORD CITRINE and Sir Leonard Sinclair last week signed 
L an agreement by which the Central Electricity Authority 
will buy fuel oil at cut prices for several new power stations 
in addition to the station being built at Marchwood, on 
Southampton Water. The fuel oil will be supplied by Esso 
Petroleum Ltd.—to “ the majority of the stations ”"—at such 
a price “that generating costs will not be increased com- 
pared with equivalent coal consumption,” which at present 
would imply less than £6 a ton. But by the time Esso has 
to deliver significant quantities—annual deliveries will reach 
nearly 3 million tons by 1960, and over the ten-year contract 
Esso expects to supply about 24 million tons in all—the price 
of coal will be higher, and the coal-oil parity (reckoning 
I ton of fuel as equal to about 1.6 tons of coal) may not mean 
so large a discount. ; 

The joint statement last week said: “It is felt that oil 








That may well be true, but so far as markets on this side 
of the Atlantic are concerned, demand for fuel oil, at the 
fuli price, is continuing to mount. 









Rubber Above 3s. 






n= this week has been bounding up again. At the 
\. high point—3s. 1d. for spot—the price wai # 
shilling a pound higher than at the beginning of this yeat 
and indeed at its highest since early 1952. Those were 
the days when the Korean commodity boom was fading 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...” 


“You KNOW when our orders were go- 
ing up and up? Our accountant told me 
we might have to take on more staff. So 
we decided to call in the Burroughs man. 
It couldn’t do any harm and his advice 
was free... As it is, I’m more than glad. 
He went into the details with our account- 
ant, then showed us how we could 
mechanize our accounting at low cost— 


and Save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
knew his job...” 


, The Burroughs man is always at your 
Cisposal without cost. He is an experi- 
€nced adviser on ail accounting and 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 
changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and workable solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it and 
help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or small — 
if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as ‘soon as 
you like— you’re committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356- 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, in London and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they could halve their 
accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures— 
all without extra staff. 
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away and the Americans had been talking loudly of “ price 
gouging.” Nobody is talking of price gouging now, but 
many are talking of a “ squeeze,” a temporary shortage in 
the market that should right itself in a month or two. It 
js probably for that reason that activity in the rubber share 
market, substantial a week ago, has now died down, though 
prices are steady in the quieter trading. (Rubber share mark- 
ings in the first three days of this week numbered only 
1,250 compared with 2,632 in the first three days of last 
week.) It is probably for that reason, too, that there has 
been no substantial volume of the semi-professional invest- 


ing in rubber shares such as usually comes with a rising 


commodity market, despite the fact that if the price could 
be trusted to steady even a little below its present level, 
most Malayan producers, and not merely the most efficient 
fringe, would be working to a comfortable profit margin. 
Is the diagnosis of a squeeze correct ? A squeeze in the 
top grades for early shipment there certainly has been. 
No. 1 sheet commands a premium of about 4d. a Ib over 
No. 3 sheet. About a penny or even less would be more 
normal. It has little or nothing to do with the dock 
strike: not more than about 300 tons of rubber has had 
10 be diverted from British ports. Delivery of the Russian 
purchase of June rubber has been the trigger that set off 
the present market movements. The London market had 
to scrape the bottom of its barrel ; a substantial Chinese 
merchant in Singapore has been unable to find the large 
quantity, reported to be 2,500 tons, of high grade rubber 
due to the Russians. Rubber if not of the right quality 
and if not on the right date will eventually be provided 
rom that quarter. In London the June trading is being 
atisfactorily settled. Therefore prices.are already 1d. per 
b below the peak and might ease further. 
But it would be a gross over-simplification to leave the pic- 
ure as merely a technical squeeze in June rubber now 
ended. Consumption is high and supplies no greater than 
adequate. Moreover there is no big reservoir either of 
stocks or of productive capacity from which additional 
supplies can be quickly obtained. The Russian purchases 
due to be delivered in June may have been of the order of 
6,000 tons. It is believed that the deliveries due to them 
in July are nearly twice as great and the Russians will no 
doubt later have to buy again, and still have to buy the 
high grades which alone they can apparently use. But 
Russia is neither the sole cause nor the sole victim of the 
tight supply. Manufacturers, in this country, on the 
continent and in America have on the rising market prob- 
ably all bought less than they should. Stocks in London 
and Liverpool at the end of May were a mere 13,000 tons, 
against an average British monthly consumption of over 
20,000 tons. While supplies remain so low the danger 
of another squeeze will persist and to increase supplies 
either of natural or synthetic rubber against a background 
of rising world demand is not a short-term problem. In 
the end it will be solved and the substantial premium that 
natural rubber now commands over synthetic will again 
come under pressure, but that event may still lie far ahead. 


Six Million on the Roads 


A” doubts that may have existed a year ago about 
motor sales during 1955 have proved unfounded. 
Up to the end of May, car and lorry output was 25 per cent 
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up on last year ; there is still a heavy back-log of,orders for 
the most popular models overseas, which: the dock strike 
is certainly not helping to diminish, and the waiting list 
at home is running anywhere up to fifteen months ahead. 
The major factories are working to the hilt of capacity, 
which is continually being increased by improvisation until 
the formidable expansion schemes announced last year can 
be brought ‘into full operation. At the present pace the 
motor industry could turn out 1} million vehicles this year. 
It has taken the industry only five months to pass the half 
million mark ; this point was not reached until June last 
year and not before August in 1953. 

This cheerful picture, however, has some darker shades. 
Car shipments, at 152,000 (£52 million) for the five months, 
are 20,000 ({6 million) up on 1954 in total but these 
broad figures conceal some unpleasant changes of fortune 
in cértain critical markets. Sales in the sterling area rose 
by more than 20,000, including an extra 9,300 to Australia, 
4,500 to New Zealand, 3,500 to South Africa, and nearly 
3,000 to other parts of British Africa. But in Western 
Europe and North America, which the Germans have been 
making their main targets, shipments have dropped by 
8,000. British firms are just about holding their own on 
the continent if Sweden is exciuded. Here the ban on 
German imports has been lifted, and a cut of 4,000 in 
British sales (including commercial vehicles) in what is still 
the third largest car market for this country must be 
compared with an advance of about 18,000 by German 
vehicles. .The further decline in North America is also 
most disappointing for a market where there has been a 
general recovery for many months now. Both saloon cars 
and some sports cars are losing ground to the Volkswagen, 
though certain models, such as the Jaguar, Austin Healey, 
and Triumph T.R.2, appear to be holding their own. 

The commercial vehicle sidé of the industry is still 
making excellent progress almost everywhere, and exports 
are now 373 per cent higher than in 1954. Most of this 
increase has been scored in station wagons and in pick-ups. 
Here again, though, Australia is still by far the largest single 
market. This may augur trouble later in the year when 
Australian import restrictions start to have an effect upon 
shipments. The dock troubles at this end have cut ship- 
ments of some manufacturers by more than half. But 
diversions to the home market have not made any marked 
inroads upon the long waiting lists here. When a count 
was made last September of the number of vehicle licences 
in existence a total of 5,775,000 vehicles was discovered. 
With the usual seasonal increase in registrations since then 
the number must by now have topped 6 million. 


Petroleum Chemicals Expansion 


RITISH PETROLEUM CHEMICALS is one of the young 
B giants of the chemical industry, the offspring of those 
two massive enterprises, British Petroleum and Distillers. 
The doubling of BPC’s capacity, which was decided upon 
some time ago, will cost about £8 million—more than the 


- original investment—and the first of the new installations 


should be working by the end of the year. The partner- 
ship between Distillers and British Petroleum has proved 
highly successful. The production of petroleum chemicals 
is a postwar innovation in this country and none of its 
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techniques is easily acquired. BPC is centre of a complex 
of plants linked by common dependence on the products 
of refinery gases, mainly ethylene and propylene, derived 
from naphtha, which is piped from British Petroleum’s 
adjoining oil refinery at Grangemouth. 

Some of the plant’s output is sold on the open market, 
but a portion of it is fed to Grange Chemicals, in which 
the two BPC partners have each a one-third share, the 
remainder being held by a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
California. Part of the new plan involves an increase in 
capacity for making detergents at Grange Chemicals. A 
quantity of BPC’s output is also sold to Forth Chemicals, 
in which Distillers and British Petroleum again hold a third 
each (through BPC) with Monsanto as the other partner. 
Monsanto in turn buys a big proportion of the output of 
Forth Chemicals, the main product of which is the plastic 
material styrene. The demand for styrene products has 
been especially strong and a £4 million expansion in Forth 
Chemicals was put in hand some months ago. The expan- 
sion of BPC follows almost inevitably to meet the increasing 
requirements of Forth Chemicals. This network of asso- 
ciates has had happy results in resolving technical problems 
of production and commercial problems of marketing. 


Agreement on Uranium 


'HE agreement signed recently between the Belgian and 
United States governments over the future sale of 
uranium mined in the Belgian Congo automatically affects 
Britain and Canada since these two countries are members, 
with the United States, of the Combined Development 
Agency that buys uranium on their behalf and distributes 
it according to requirements. Belgium has undertaken to 
give the Agency the option, which it will almost certainly 
exercise, to buy 90 per cent of the uranium and thorium 
ores produced in the Congo next year and the year after, 





What Industry Pays and:Charges 


p= of basic materials (other than 
fuel) used in manufacturing indus- 
try fell in May for the third successive 
month ; the fall was slight, the Board 
of Trade’s index dropping by only 0.3 
per cent to 149.0 (June 30, 1949 = 100) 
and the recent behaviour of such com- 
modities as rubber and copper suggests 
that it has not simce continued. 
Reductions of §.7 per cent in prices of 
copper, of 8.4 per cent in raw jute, and 
of 1.2 per cent in hides and skins more 
than offset a rise of 2.2 per cent in 
rubber, of 0.5 per cent in wool, and of 
11.7 per cent in tungsten. The fall in 
copper in May reflected the introduction 
of a fixed price of £280 a ton for copper 
sold by the Selection Trust Group ; 
at that time the market was firm and it 
has become. stronger. That had a 
significant effect upon the indices of 
materials used in the: electrical and 
mechanical engineering industries. The 
index for electrical engineering fell by 
2.0 per cent to 177.8 and the index for 
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and 75 per cent of the ores produced there for two further 
years. The agreement means that Belgium now has some 
uranium available for experiment and probable commercial 
use ; it also reflects the mounting volume of ore coming 
from the South African gold mines and the volume that is 
to come from Australian deposits. The price paid fo 
Belgian ores, as distinct from the quantity offered for sale, is 
the subject of separate negotiation by the governments, and 
these negotiations go on almost continuously. | 
The Belgian-American agreement does, however, als | 
include clauses that concern only the United States, and | 
these involve an undertaking to supply Belgium with con | 
siderable technical assistance, including supplies of nuclear | 
fuel, in building atomic reactors. This is the price tha | 
Belgium has demanded all along for its uranium ; the 
country badly needs an additional source of power without 
wishing to undertake the heavy expense of conducting its 
own atomic research. The implications of this kind o 
agreement for Britain and for manufacturers in this country 
who hope to build up an export trade in atomic reactos 
and their equipment are not encouraging. More work has 
been done in this country on commercial, as distinct from 
experimental, reactor design than in the United States and 
with good results. The Atomic Energy Authority and the 
Government should press this lead in Europe and elsewhere. 
Otherwise it will not be surprising if other countries come 
to regard the United States as the source of all nucles 
developments and the only country able to supply advice, | 


materials and equipment, 

































Dividend from FCI 


HE latest report and accounts of the Finance Corpor: | 
tion for Industry are the most encouraging since its | 
establishment in 1945. Until this year the directors had 
felt obliged to apply the whole of the corporation’s net 


mechanical engineering fell by 1.1 pet | 
cent to 192.5. 

The indices for materials measure the 
changes in the “input” prices thal 
British industry pays for its raw 
materials. What of the changes i0 
the prices that industry charges for its 
output? The Board of Trade’s new 
price index for manufactures other thao 
fuel, food and tobacco, now provides 4 
link between the “ input” and “ output” 
prices of industry as a whole, and there { 
are also “output” indices for certaif 
sectors, though unfortunately not yet 
for the importafit mechanical and 
electrical engineering industries. he 
index for manufactures has risen by 2 
per cent in the past year, compared with 
a 2} per cent rise for basic materials. 
The index for iron and steel products 
has risen by 3 per cent, while the 
index for chemicals has risen by 
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income to writing down the value of investments; in 
4953-54 this absorbed the whole sum of {2} million 
received when steel was nationalised for the corporation’s 
former rights to subscribe ordinary shares in Steel Com- 
pany of Wales. Clearly it was the investment in Petro- 
hemicals that had to be written down, for the directors 
mow report that these depreciated investments “ were 
realised during the year.” No further writing off has been 
necessary ; investments have been stated at cost ; and FCI 
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0 | has paid a maiden dividend of 6 per cent to its shareholders 
d | insurance companies, investment trusts and the Bank of 
IF ngland). 

at FCI had sunk some {£93 million into the Petrochemical 
ay venture, now taken over by Shell, and has received back 
i approximately half that sum. This repayment accounts 


for nearly the whole of the fall of £5 million, to £58.9 
illion, in the value of investments in the balance sheet 
drawn up at March 31st last. The money was used mainly to 
repay bank advances, which are down from {60.1 million to 
{54.2 million. No further reduction was made in holdings 
in the still nationalised steel companies (comprising princi- 
pally the holding in “Scow”); these remained at £36.3 
million. The corporation has, moreover, made a substantial 
new commitment to one of the denationalised steel com- 
panies. This is understood to have accounted for a con- 
siderable proportion of the large increase shown in total 
mew investment commitments outstanding at March 31st— 
if 32.8 million, against {18.3 million a year before and £11.3 
million in 1953. 


The profit and loss account benefited from sales of hold- 
gs in F. Perkins (all of which have been realised since 
arch 31st), and also from the appreciable increase, from 
393,007 to £490,821, in net earnings from interest and 
dividends. The first net profit to be shown by FCI accord- 
ingly reached the respectable total of £497,699. A transfer 
of £250,000 was made to investment reserves, and after 
provision of £17,250 for dividend (the issued capital totals 
only £500,000) there remained a balance of £179,367. 
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The Season in Wool 


that Dre wool growers will look back on the 1954-55 
season which ended this week as one in which their 
fears of a sharp set-back in prices were soon realised, only 


aaa to be mitigated by a recovery in the second half of the 
han ‘season. And British exporters to Australia, who have good 
23 a reason to watch the wool market, must be thankful for that 
ut” recovery. The break in prices which was particularly sharp 
ere Gm for merino wools, coupled with a fall in shipments follow- 
- ing the dock strike in Australia last November, was a major 
ve cause of the tightening of restrictions on imports from 
Tie Britain and other countries early this year. In the first 


eleven months of the season (July to May) the value of 
with Australian wool sold dropped by £29 million to {£260 
ials. million compared with the same period of last season. Sales 
ucts m South Africa from July to April fell by £5 million to 
the £55 million, despite a rise in the volume. On the other 
. by hand, New Zealand, which produces mainly crossbred 
wools, has fared better this season than last. As the chart 
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shows, crossbred prices have suffered less than merino 
prices, partly because they have been substituted for the 
dearer merinos and partly because women’s fashions have 
favoured woollen rather than worsted cloths. Those 
preferences, plus a larger clip, sent up New Zealand’s sales 
by £4 million to £63 million from July to April. 

The recovery of wool prices owed something to good 
fortune. The season opened with the prospect of a small 
surplus of wool, which was accentuated by a fall in the rate 
of world consumption in the fourth quarter and by reduced 
purchases by Japan and Russia. But the available supply 
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of raw wool also began to shrink. Shipments were held up 
by the dock strikes in Australia and Britain, and sales of 
surplus American wool and of South American crossbred 
wool were handicapped by high prices. In the first quarter 
the rate of world consumption rose by about 3 per cent, 
thanks mainly to a long-awaited recovery in the American 
industry. Demand generally was encouraged by the lower 
level of prices and Japan and Russia bought more. Though 
shipments of Australian wool returned to normal, and South 
American wools moved more freely, it became clear that 
supplies available for the rest of the season would be in 
reasonably close balance with world needs. 
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Successor to the Dakota? 


4E Herald is an unpretentious-looking, medium sized 
(36 passenger) aircraft that Handley Page is offering 
to the airlines as a replacement for the ubiquitous DC 3. 
This could be, in its way, as lucrative a market as that for 
the bigger and more spectacular trunk route airliners, which 
is probably why Handley Page is venturing about £2 mil- 
lion of its own capital in designing and developing the 
Herald as a private venture. The first prototype, which 
is due to fly in a few weeks, has been built in just over a 
year ; the second will fly next spring. Delivery, at £135,000 
an aircraft, is being offered for the end of 1957. 

The company seems to have devised a successful 
formula for a difficult requirement, since it already has 
signed orders for a total of 29 aircraft—the buyers being 
Australian National Airways, Queensland Airlines, and 
Lloyd Aero Colombiano. The biggest sales effort is being 
directed to operators in the less developed countries where 
local airfields are only capable of taking a DC 3 type of 
aircraft. The Herald can take off and land from grass 
airfields ; is expected to break even at 50 per cent of its 
capacity ; and conveys the impression of a reasonably 
modern design (which some “ DC 3 replacements ” do not) 
by using four engines and having a mildly pressurised cabin 
for comfort. To get economical operation at low altitude, 
the Herald uses piston engines built by Alvis ; competitors 
such as Fokker in Holland are prepared to wait until the 
Rolls-Royce Dart turbo-prop becomes available for general 
sale in 1958. 

Fokker is using only two engines ; so are most other 
Herald competitors. It is a nice point how operators 
will balance the relative merits of four piston engines against 
two tubro-props. The French candidate being built by 
Hurel Dubois has achieved a spectacular take-off at the 
cost of a distinctly odd appearance ; it is not clear yet how 
much importance operators attach to this aspect of an air- 
craft. The Twin Pioneer built by Scottish Aviation, which 
has had Government support and which flew this week, 
might also be considered as a Herald competitor: although 
it carries only 16 passengers, it has been specifically designed 
for operation in difficult terrain. Handley Page has the 
capacity to produce up to six Heralds a month and this, 
combined with the fact that it has sufficient backing from 
actual and potential customers to justify going straight into 
production gives it, for the time being, a lead in this field. 


Lorry Sales After Two Years 


INCE the Road Haulage Disposals Board set up shop in 
May, 1953, it has put up for sale some 24,600 of the 
lorries owned by British Road Services and has sdld 15,700, 
with the results of the offer of the last 1,400 still to come. 
The Transport Commission owned some 36,000 vehicles 
at the time the denationalisation Act was passed. Of these, 
32,500 were earmarked for disposal. Arrangements have 
been made for the piecemeal sale of 2,000 state lorries 
operating on contract hire as and when their existing con- 
tracts run out ; the BRS parcels and smalls fleet of about 
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4,000 vehicles will be offered ‘iin October as one operating 
unit ; and the Commission now intends to seek permission 
to retain the 400 lorries the railways use for collection and 
delivery work. Thus there are fewer than 2,000 vehicles 
still to be put up for tender at least once. The proportion 
of successful sales in each list has been rising steadily, with 
the exception of the offer of the trunk network in March, 
when only 544 out of 6,115 lorries were taken up. But so 
has the number of re-offers been rising (43,300 offers for 
24,600 vehicles) and so has the proportion of vehicles offered 
in small units without depots attached (now about half). 
Over 10,000 vehicles have been sold in depot-less units of 
fewer than 10 lorries each. 

The fourth six-monthly report of the Disposals Board, 
published this week, covers the period during which the 
first stage of denationalisation—the sale of 15,000 vehicles 
to the small haulier—was nearing completion, and the Board 
and the Commission turned to the second stage of breaking 
up and selling the long-distance trunk network that BRS has 
built up and has operated at a considerable profit. The 
first general attempt to sell this fleet failed ; no tenders at 
all were received for nearly half the depots and lorries. The 
Board takes pains to explain in its report the disadvantages 
it sees in the company method of disposal. The Road 
Haulage Association has argued that these larger units 
should be offered as going concerns in order to attract 
the required capital outlay. But the Act stipulates that 


shares in such companies must be offered in one parcel and § 


also that once a company has been formed its shares shall 
be offered as soon as “ is reasonably practicable.” The Board 
considers that the time needed to build up adequate trading 
records for each company for the purposes of a prospectus 
under the Companies Act would not be “as soon as is 
reasonably practicable”’; and that the offer of unincor- 
porated transport units would probably attract just as many 
buyers and just as good (or bad) prices. Three such com- 
panies, comprising 400 vehicles, have so far been sold ; and 
the best part of this year is being spent in preparing the 
prospectus and valuations for the parcels fleet, the fourth 
company to be set up. . 

The Board and the Commission are now considering what 
to do about further offers of the unsold trunk depots, and 
hope to announce their policy shortly. But the Minister of 
Transport is also considering present progress and policy 
and may decide to make certain changes in the disposals 
programme. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Turkey has been admitted to the sterling transferable 
account area. This area now comprises the whole non- 
sterling world with the exception of countries in the dollar 
area, so that sterling is quite freely transferable throughout 
the non-dollar world. When the transferable account arc 


was widened in March, 1954, Iran, Hungary and Turkey | 


were excluded from it, all for special reasons. The formet 
two countries have been re-admitted for some time, and the 
negotiation early in 1955 of a payments agreement with 
Turkey providing for the settlement of its commercial debts 
with Britain cleared the way for the grant of transferab!¢ 
facilities. 
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Company Notes 


NION MINIERE DU HAUT 

ATANGA. This company is an im- 
ortant producer of copper, cobalt, 
ranium and other metals in the Belgian 
songo. Copper and cobalt, the directors 
nsist, are its principal products. But the 
ompany’s affairs are of great interest to 
he British public for two reasons: Britain 
long with America is buying nearly all 

e Congo’s uranium at prices that are 
often under review but so far have 
ertainly not been disadvantageous to 
he producers. Moreover, British and 
pther Commonwealth shareholders are 
mportant, though indirect, investors in 
Jnion Miniére. Tanganyika Concessions 
olds a cool £77 million worth of Union 
Ainiére securities in the form of 179,760 
o par value shares standing on the 
Brussels Stock Exchange at frs. 6,030 
about £43) per 1/toth of a share, 61,384 
} per cent debentures of frs. 100 each. 
t also owns 40 per cent of the royalties 
hat Union Miniére pays. 

Thus “Tanks” may have a mere 14} 
er cent interest in the equity of Union 
Ainiére but it is still Britain’s best invest- 
ment in the uranium mines of the Congo. 
And as an investment it is still a great 
uccess even though Tanganyika Con- 
essions may have settled down to a sober 
fe as an investment trust. On the basis 
f the Brussels quotation, which is not 
ecessarily the price of a big block of 
hares, the whole of the Tanganyika Con- 
essions capital at present prices is covered 

ith an ample margin by the Union 

{iniére investment alone, leaving out of 
account that company’s ownership of the 
Benguela railway. . 

In 1954 with the contract for uranium 
between the Belgian Congo and the British 
and American governments in the process 
f revision Union Miniére again records 
a bumper profit. The gross figure before 
ax was frs. 4,904,331,396 compared with 
TS. 4,698,363,460 and the net figure after 
ax available for distribution was frs. 
B,268,217,600 compared with frs. 
B,128,626,070. The dividend has been 
aised again. The final payment of frs. 
1,000 per share makes a dividend of frs. 
1,600 net per share for the year 1954 com- 
pared with frs. 1,450 for the previous year. 
An outstanding year for the Union 
Miniére ” the chairman, M. Edgar 
Sengier, called it and he foreshadowed 
lans for further expansion of production 

mecessitating capital expenditure which 
he company’s own cash could cope with. 
* 


LONDON CGOUNTY FREE- 
HOLD AND LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES. - Mr Harold Mac- 
vila was a successful and brave 
Minister of Housing—successful be- 
auseé when his team had _rashly 
Promised “ 390,000 houses a year he 
Clivered more, brave- because when rents 
vere left almost the only service controlled 
“wn to its prewar price, he granted the 
F dlords an unpopular but overdue rise. 
' 18 still a cynical commentary on the 


treatment meted out to landlords that the 
biggest London owner of residential pro- 
perties to let, now finds the outlook clear 
enough to take an option on two fine new 
buildings—not in London but in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is a further striking com- 
mentary on the long struggle before the 
Rent Tribunals and the County Courts 
that has followed the Housing Repairs 
and Rents Act that company’s net revenue 
rose in the latest year only from £816,117 
to £818,770, although the Act had been in 
force for seven months of it. 

The accounts of London County Free- 
hold and Leasehold Properties should be 
examined against that background. In- 
vestors will notice first that without any 
material assistance from the new rents 


Years ended March 31 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ 


£ £ 
Net Rents, etc 818,770 
Charges . 189,058 
402,778 
E 226,934 
Ordinary dividend 175,854 
Ordinary div. per cent... 123 


Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets 12,201,833 12,275,617 
Less Depreciation 1,177,191 1,257,306 
Debenture capital 4,985,816 4,968,693 
Provision for repairs ‘ 221,476 
Revenue reserves a 1,138,260 
Capital reserves......... 661,828 631,790 
Preference capital....... 821,000 821,000 
Ordinary capital 2,479,000 2,479,000 


the directors have increased the dividend. 
The final payment of 83 per cent makes 
124 per cent, against 11} per cent. 
Secondly, a rough measure is now avail- 
able of the benefits to come. The rent 
roll at March 31st was £2,423,432, an 
increase of £83,872 over last year’s in- 
come. With the trek to the Rent 
Tribunals now nearly finished, the final 
adjustment is doubtless bigger. Probably 
even the cautious can count an extra 
£100,000 of revenue and it happens that 
an extra 1 per cent (with distributed 
profits tax) costs just over £30,000. 
Investors must also reckon that the com- 
pany will sooner or later carry through 
the revaluation of properties that was 
postponed last year because of the 
anomalies in the new Act. That revalu- 
ation will obviously reveal a capital sur- 
plus. It will also involve recalculating 
the sinking funds appropriations, but as 
the sinking funds are in surplus the 
revaluation “ will effect little difference in 
the total annual provision.” There should 
still be something more for shareholders 
whose 10s. units yield £4 18s. per cent 
on the present dividend. And they will 
not have so long as usual to wait for a 
guide. It has been decided to pay three 
dividends a year instead of two, pre- 
sumably with the idea that each of them 
should represent about one-third of the 
year’s probable total. Clearly it will this 
year be not the first interim in November, 
but the second in March that will give 
the best indication of the prospect. 

The new Rhodesian venture also pro- 
vides the company with an interesting 
two-way option. The company has the 
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right to purchase the two blocks at the 
end of two years. If the venture succeeds 
the ultimate possibilities, involving the 
issue of new capital, and perhaps a link-up 
with the big building plans of the copper- 
belt companies are great. If not the exit 
is still open. 
* 


WHITBREAD. The Whitbread 
equity is in the top flight of brewing 
shares. The company has consistently and 
vigorously pursued an expansionist policy 
since the war through all those years 
when the brewing trade has been fighting 
an uphill battle against a changing social 
habit. It came therefore as something 
of a shock when the preliminary report 
showed a fall in trading profits (from 
£2,920,836 to £2,610,366) in 1954, leaving 
the directors no other choice but to main- 
tain the ordinary dividend at 21 per cent. 
Now in his statement the chairman, Col. 
W. H. Whitbread, reveals that while total 
beer consumption in 1954 fell by 4.5 per 
cent (bad weather helped the decline) the 
company was “ able to hold its own.” The 
reason for the decline in profits can there- 
fore be traced to a rise in costs per unit, 
notably in transport, building and in 
wages and salaries. 

To counteract the effects of the decline 
in draught beer consumption Whitbread 
has made every effort to sell bottled beers. 
The number of agreements it has made 
with other brewers to sell Whitbread’s 
beers in their own tied houses has been 
growing steadily. To strengthen the trade 
links, Whitbread has also made small in- 
vestments in some of those breweries. 
Another keystone in its policy is to im- 
prove the appearance and amenities of its 
own tied houses, of which it has a large 
number. Col. Whitbread’s belief that a 
public house is something more than a 
shop for selling beer is revealed in his 
comment that there is no “ reason why a 
public house should not make the same 
substantial profit out of selling a cup of 
tea, a cup of coffee, a good meal or a 
snack as the many unlicensed cafés and 
licensed and unlicensed eating-houses do 
today.” But such a policy requires money. 
In Col. Whitbread’s mind it is associated 
with conservative dividends. 

As the efforts made by Whitbread to 
expand its trade show, competition be- 
tween the brewers is intense. Another 
symptom of competition was the recent 
proposal that Courage and Barclay 
Perkins, two of the biggest brewers in 
London and the Home Counties, should 
be merged. Barclay Perkins has now 


issued its preliminary report for the year | 


to March 31st. It is probably the last 
report it will issue as a separate entity. 
It shows that the company’s trading 
profits have fallen from {1,042,671 to 
£991,354 and its net profits from 
£290,729 to £259,111. But the directors 
have raised the ordinary dividend from 
8 to 10 per cent. The significant point 
about that 10 per cent dividend is that it 
is almost exactly the same dividend as 
is expected from the new holding com- 
pany if and when Courage and Barclay 
Perkins merge. The dividend then is 
expected to be at least equivalent to 
Courage’s 22} per cent in 1954. 
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BOVRIL. The dynamism to be found 
in the accounts of expanding manufactur- 
ing industries is not to be expected on an 
old-established food and pastoral company 
such as Bovril, and until last month, this 
company was among the few large busi- 
nesses that had failed to increase its divi- 
dend since the war. The rise now in the 
Deferred dividend from 12} to 15 per 
cent reflects a more generous policy, rather 
than any big new advance in earnings. 
The year’s increase in profit is only 5} per 
cent, and much of that is due to the fact 
that in 1953 the balance was struck after 
writing trade investments down by 
£40,000. The peak profits of 1948 and 
1951 have not been reached again. 


Lord Luke’s review shows that home 
sales increased during 1954 and have risen 
further since, and that exports were “ well 
maintained.” But the weil known difficul- 
ties of working in Argentina, where the 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 756,041 799,155 
Depreciation.......... 94,138 110,463 
SERMON «CS cae krate 419,665 418,448 
NE DOG 6s 5 i cases 286,835 322,865 
Deferred dividends..... 68,750 85,625 
* » (per cent) 125 15 
Retained profits....... 80,515 106,809 
Consolidated balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

RON 6S i oes Eas 2,371,409 2,291,014 
Net current assets..... 3,391,865 4,049, 
BOOKS 2, caus tha eeay ee 4,314,115 4,213,591 
ReGeS 2 icc ss tans 3,775,817 3,866,166 
Deferred capital....... 1,000,000 1,000,000 


£1 Deferred Stock at 41s. xd. yields {7 6s. per cent. 


factory operated at a large loss last year, 
put a severe brake on progress. Net fixed 
assets in Argentina amount to well over 
half the consalidated balance sheet total, 
though happily the proportion of net 
current assets that are in Argentina is 
barely one-quarter. 


Bovril appropriately has for some time 
been broadening its activities, to become 
less dependent on meat products. It sells 
processed foods and dairy produce, and 
has bought an interest in the'soft drinks 


trade. The shareholder cannot tell 
whether these developments have been 
bringing in as much profit as was hoped, 
or what benefit lies in the future. He must 
rest on the hope that whatever the growth, 
the high gearing of the deferred capital 
will make the most of it. On the 1954 
results, the Deferred dividend is covered 
2} times, and equity earnings amount to 
29 per cent. In the absence of signs of 
actual, and not merely potential, growth, 
the high yield obtainable on the Deferred 
units is to be expected. 


* 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS is 
a highly successful company whose net 
earnings have risen steadily in the 10 post- 
war years from £436,013 in 1946 to 
£2,400,256 in the year ended March 31, 
1955. It has indeed ridden to prosperity 
on the housing boom ; Aga cookers, baths, 
and rainwater and soil pipes, are among its 
products, and shareholders have bene- 
fited. This year’s final dividend of 8} 
per cent makes a total of 133 per cent. 
Since it is payable on a capital increased 
by last year’s 100 per cent free scrip issue, 
it compares with the equivalent of 11} per 
cent for the previous year. The year’s 
available profit was {£938,032 net against 
£778,138 and dividends still absorb less 
than half. 

Shareholders whose {£1 ordinary shares 
at 54s. yield £5 1s. 1o}d. per cent will 
have two thoughts in mind. They must 
be cheered by the chairman’s forecast: the 
works are well employed with good pros- 
pects and subject to a fair climate in the 
national economy Mr Shaw expects last 
year’s progress to be maintained. That 
feeling must be tempered a little by the 
chairman’s warning that the group has a 
heavy programme of capital expenditure 
ahead on projects that will take some years 
to reach full maturity. The allocation of 
another large sum to reserve (£486,242, 
against £838,878) is an indication that 
profits may have to provide much of that 
capital expenditure. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 6th 
Next Contango Day: July 6th 
Next Settlement Day: July 12th 


A STEADY curtailment of activity on the 
Stock Exchange throughout the week 
brought the Financial Times Industrial 
Index down to 213.9 on Wednesday, com- 
pared with 219.8 a week earlier. That 
decline has run side by side with a further 
fall in the gilt-edged market from which 
large operators have been standing aside, 
leaving the flow of small sales to depress 
prices. The government security index has 
droped from 94.99 to 93.93, War Loan 
reaching 79} on Wednesday. 


Insurance shares, however, remained 
relatively active and on Thursday morn- 
ing, when dealings started in Refuge 
Assurance, the £1 A shares opened at 13} 
and rose quickly to 14, while the ros. B 
shares opened at 6/4 and soon reached 

33. Foreign Bonds lost none of their 
attraction ; Berlin 6 per cent reached 96, 
Prussian Electric were dealt in at 171 
after the redemption offer, Peruvian Cor- 
poration stocks reflected hopes of a settle- 
ment and Japanese issues rose with the 
start of trade talks. 


Industrials generally moved down- 
wards with small losses among the leaders. 
Metal Box lost some of the recent gain. 
Bowater Paper new opened at 35s., but 
with substantial selling of rights that 
could not be exercised they slipped back 
to 29s. premium before recovering to 
31s. 3d. Enfield Rolling Mills also fell 
slightly after opening at 34s. 6d. On 
expectation of a bid, Mappin & Webb rose 
from 60s. a week ago to 75s. 73d. 


A general advance in Kaffirs from the 
start of the account was not fully main- 
tained. Tanganyika Concessions and Rio 
Tinto reached fresh peaks, the latter on 
the decision to split the shares. Less 
activity was evident in oils, but Burmah 
held steady on the strength of their asset 
backing and on the chairman’s reassess- 
ment of the gas reserves in the Sui field at 
4 million cubic feet, compared with the 
previous estimate of 2} million. Activity 
died down in rubber shares ‘despite the 
further rise in the commodity . 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Security Indices Yields 


Fixed 
Int.t 


June 22...) 219-8 | 107-22 


23...) 219-0 | 107-12 
24...) 217-2 | 107-03 
27...) 215-5 | 106-71 
28...) 214-2 | 106-54 
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June 22. 19,399 
3} 16,369 
24; 13,881 
27| 15,209 
28 11,846 
39) 11,100 


* July 1, 1935= 100. 


Tt 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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106} 984 | 103 94 IN. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 944 944 |4 7 9! 61/6 | 38/3 4a 6 b\Imp. Chemical {1 .... 60/9 | 56/103} 310 4 
79 71} 15 66} IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920... 68 68 4 8 3 | 65/10} 57/9 | 84a) 124b\Imp, Tobacco i. stan 65/- | 63/6 |612 4 
993 | 95 99 881 ‘Liverpool 3% ’54-64.. 90} 893 | 4 9 Ol $129; ($1054 |$2°90 '$2-90c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... $129§ ($128 | 4 1 0 
872 | 80} 84 13 M.Wtr “B’ 3° 34.2003) 744 144 |4 6 O01 16/— | 57/6 Tha| 10 b\London Brick {1..... 12/ 14/44 |414 1 
4} | 10 es oo 16.29} Ze) 38/6 | 26/- 64a) 15$b MonsantoChemicals5/- 37/—- | 36/9 |3 1 3 
100 102} | 99 |Agric. Mort. 5% '59 89 100 | 100 | 417 <e 3 79 
1093 | 71g | 120 | 91 (German 7%...--.--- 117 > | 1144 T Sel 31/3 | 60/3 | _3ha| 14bbiTate & Lyle £1 O/- | 19/44 )4 1 Is 
168} | 102 | 191 | 149 (German 5}%....---- 188} | 190} i 99/3 | 72/6 | 10 | 10 ajLube Investments 1. 91/6 | %/- | 4 4 3 
171 | 132g |-193% | 160 (Japan 5% 1907...... | 1894. | 1914 18/3 | 95/6 174b| 5 a\Turner & Newall £1 ..|113/1$ |111/10}, 4 0 6 
198} 167 | 232 190 |Japan 54% Conv. 1930) 2303 2324 91/6 69/3 6 -a) 935 Unilever Lh cceces wee 88/6 87/6 ee Se 
: 43/3 | 34/6 14tb| 744 to\United Molasses 10/-..| 37/6 | 39/- | 515 44 
49/9 | 34/- 2hta 2741 b\Cons. ae = Sea fl 7 a2 es ; : 
= condon Asiatic Rbr. 2/- / 
y ree 4g Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 64, “ 38, - 10 4 20 ‘United Sua Betong £1 53/14 52/6 |10 9 7 
an. 1 to Jne 29| Dividends ORDINARY une22, June 29,| June 29, ’ MINES 
High | Low | (@) ®) © STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 7% | 20 a| 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- ....| 8 8%14 19 
n-ne ee as 43/3 \106/10}} 804 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer. . 127/6 |128/9 | 715 7 
cena | an 1 Banks & DISCOUNT | i£ s. 4. foes | 78/9 | «-. | «= {Bree State Geduld 5/-- 88/9 | 90/- Nil 
8/1} 48/9 | Sel. 5 Baers | 57/6 | 51/- |4 4 3 Pao/q | 51/74 | 10 4 10 a\Randiontein f1...--. 56/104*| 57/6* | 6 19 2 
colts | OA/= 7 a| 8 biLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. .| 68/6 68/- |4 8 3 6/8} | 24 cl 28 c\London Tin 4/- ....-. 8/10}} 8/13/12 10 8 
7 5 | 16/9 8a 10 b|Midland £1, fully pd. .| 81/6 82/- |4 710 200 b| 50 @/Rhokana {1--...---- 40 393 '|6 6 7 
81/- | 16/- $ja|  94bIN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 83/6 | 85/6 46 3 
a. 10} 84/6 8a 8 b Westie’ BYE, £11Pe 90/- | 90/- |4 811 : : 
9/- 50/- | Tha) 8§b Alexanders £1 .-.-.-. 51/6 | 51/6 | 417 le New York Closing Prices 
- 6 Me 6 : a 7 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1....- i aa 3 3 : ee ECR 
Ji/— a 7 iV Disc BED n ee eee /— {> i | 
48/10} 39/6 | 46 pure (DCO) f1.....| 8/- | 4/6 | 347 4 June Ir | 29° ed 
1/9 42/3 Tha’ Tipaet of India £1) 45/- | %/- 613 4 7 ors “eo 
a1, | 44 ppeon yee 192 | 2 0 6 [Bat. & Ohio. .| 508 | 49, Him. Smelting.| 53_ | 51} [Inter. Paper. . 111 110 
2ci | 201 | Ota) 4B peea eh tly pa pa oct bet | 410 5 can. Pac. .... \m. Viscose. | 584 | 574 Nat. Distil..-| 214 | 234 
52 41} 1124+ Ll 74+ Prudential ee 51} 48 4 3 62 Y. Cent... 44} 43 1. of Am.... 243 24 ars Roebuck, 93 934 
M41/- 3 , Ere. Pennsyl. - «+. 33 182 (cen. Elec... 5} est 0. Oi iN. J 122 1374 
24/- 96/3 616 3 jAmer, ici. .--| peice 1. Je 
4/9 | 22/- = e - eet ca gees a 8 | 3 3 OhStand. Gas 10} n. Motors . ./108% 11084 S. Steel ....| 50$ | 53 
49/6 | 40/3 3 : 46/-* | 46/6" |5 1 1 [United Corp. . year ...-| 64% | 61 estinghouse. 10§ | 67% 
93/9 | gl la 14 itbr 1‘A* Ord. {1 82/6 | 82/6 '5 110 Union Tel..| 26 | 25 Inter. Nickel .| 714 | 71% oolworth...| 49 | 48) 
* Ex dividend ; sm dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
yield. (zg) On 16 te oe - be ete. (mi) On 10%. \ to) On 9%. (p) On 82%- (q) Yield Moisis 92-10% gross. (r) On 374%. () Dividend 


for 15 months. 


(hk) On 15%. 
On 19, (v) on Th%- 


tx) On 124%. 
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Statistics 


Unit 





WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') 
BES SREOS oo xk da nncnsdend anh one — 


1952 = 10! 
Food 


Cee eee eee reer ee eesreeeeeeeeee 
PDP eee ee reese seer eeeeeseeeeeeee 
eee eee teeter ereeeeeeeer 


eee ee esses eeereeeeeees 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Old series : 
Pe SUI hawikctaennvkwake geevee 
Food and tobacco 

Materials used in: , 
Non-food manufacturing 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery 


1938 = 106 


eer wees eeeesee 


Building and civil engineering..... oe e 

House building............ vows es ” 
Commodities : 

Catton, raw f°) 5... ecccsas ecesint ‘ 

Wool, TOW a cde banddce Seve tree a 

Rubber, No, 1 RSS, one month future os 

Softwood, imported. ........seceees 


Copper, ex-warehouse (*) .........0- 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : 


June 17, 
All items... .iccess petaueéeevod® os 


- |1947=1 
Jan. 15, 
osecee (1958 } 


OM Wate oocke 50704 cake. * 72) 11938 100° 
Food 


Rens a0 PAG 6s So bose 2 obo ke vce 
Clothing 
POM OE NE Lida e couwsvcsecscscs 
Household durable goods 
SOK cc kcek vocsk ecu hdehasheed ou 
BOM E e sei cesioianceeve eekes 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending).......seececees 


UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘): 
import prices : | 
ARMS ok veicices Kine Fivkekaewe 11954—] 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials 
Export prices : 
Fe OI 85 SS inno 0 kkk Be Rae 
Ais POD ACUIES ioe a viv ina doe 
Metals 
Engineering products 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to-export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


All items 
Food 


1938== 100 


l1952=10 


WAGES 


U 
Weekly wage rates : June 30, 


All workers 
Men 
Women 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
All workers 
Men 


1947 == 10 


whey 


Pa WHEMES 5 oe ie ee 11938— 1 
Men 


(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to s 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electroly 


calculations made 


influenced by changes in the com 
(*) Revised series based on L 





composition of trade as well as price movements. 
Averpool spot market prices, as from July 1. 1 


The following list shows the most recent 
BRITISH 
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date on which each statistical page appeared, 
OVERSEAS 


Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 

i umption June 1ith Production and Trade...... This week 
a ee — 18th British Commonwealth eeeeee June lith 
External Trade.............+++ . June 25th Western poe 
Financial Statistics .......... .. This week Prices and Money Supply = 18th 
Industria) Profits ............+ .. April 30th United States ..............0. June 25th 


World 


Prices and Wages 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 











mid-June | June 15 | June 22 
99 89 99 99 | 99 
99-5 93-2 119-6] 119-6 | 121-4 
98-5 87-0 88-7 88-7 | 88-0 
100-0 | 80-0 | 81-5 81-5 | 82-0 
9-3} 6-9} 5] 95:5) 95:9 
Monthly averages ! (es eke 
1952 1953 | 1954 | Mar. | April | } 
393-3 | 323-5 | 325-3] 324-1| 325-2 
292-0 | 314-6] 314-6] 317-8 | 317-4 
162-1 145-8 143-5 141-8 | 143-6 
149-9 | 145-7 150-4] 146-7) 147-5 
165-4 | 155-2] 160-5] 155-7 | 156-7 
133-6 | 130-4] 131-4] 130-3| 130-7 
130-6 128-7 130-7 129-2; 129-8 
171-9} 140-6| 155-0] 155-8] 155-6 
147-9 | 171-1| 160-8] 160-5| 167-4 
282-8 | 199-1| 197-9] 163°9| 176-1 
158-0! 144-1] 145-01 142-6| 143-3 
220-7 | 217-6| 213-4) 204-3| 206-1 


130 
129 
133 


151 11 
178 6 
96 4 


136 
134 
140 


160 1} 
189 2 
102 5 


301 
274 
315 


142 
140 
146 


iii 9 
204 5 
108 2 


323 
296 
333 


285 
259 
296 


how a more representative wheat price. 
tic copper. 


idge Economic Service. 


Wratbe.cscccsseccsdesessci tee seen 





1955 
June 29 | June T June 14 | June 21 | June % 
| | | | 
| 100 92 93 % | §& 
| 122-6 89-7 91-4 93-0) %4 
87-1 82-2 82-9} 83-2) ° a 
| 82-6 96:4 95-4) 96-2 | 9%: 
93-9] - 104-6 | 106-3} 110-7] 121 
1955 
May Feb. | Mar. | April | May 
326-3} 333-6) 330-5] 329-4] 3281 
| 317-4) 318-5| 310-0} 308-4] 365 
| 145-1] 152-2} 151-0} 149-4 
149-3} 163-9} 164-3} 164-4 
159-0! 183-2} 184-2) 182-3] 114 
131-0} 135-0] 135-2) 136-0 1364 
130-3} 134-2| 134-4) 135°5 
156-1}  157-9| 153-9} 150-6| 1504 
173-4} 151-3} 149-6) 148-1 
185-3} 290-2} 259-1) 261-7 
143-3] 153-9} 153-9| 153-9 
208-2} 294:0| 301-6; 281-8 


Tie italien aeiee an ”) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered p' a 
e interim inde t i i i ai 
by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambr SULA? i eile eis oe en ah cami 


(*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 


(*) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October survey: 
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May 


328:1 
305:5 







103 
101 
104 


101 
101 


101 
10 


102 


152 
151 
154 


pI ices 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
soa . | Corman TN : 
| Austria | Belgium | Sammeiak| France | TR’ Greece | Ireland | Italy | per 4 | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| i . | | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION °) (1948 = 100) 
O58... ..scokeduuneaeanee 118 82 78 90 193 | 132 16 101 89 | 81 67 64 
O53... cencseaaueeeaaaten 184 114 121 127 251 193 143 161 146 142 1ll 149 
Q54 os eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 210 124 129 139 282 235 146 176 160 151 LIB} we 
954, November ........+++ 232 131 140 150 325 251 150 181 174 163 127 
December. ... 226-200 222 132 131 151 313 259 ‘ 186 179 150 125 
HH, Janualy os... ss cede 198 124 128 149 296 245 176 147 152 122 
, February ........++-- 228 128 134 152 300 | 235 173 150 181 124 
y March....s-+-eeeeeee . aa | 136 154 309 | 250 on <2 172 124 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE“ 
mn. mn, mn. ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. | mo. mn. mn, 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs kroner francs | D, marks drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner kroner £T. 
calendar months SE SD a cae Bo 
sas ” IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
OOS... ic ccsnsteneewean’s 50 1,922 135 3-84 | 505 1-25 3-45 0-94 118 99 174 | 12-5 
BONS... cccckusees eweaete 1,106 10,094 573 | 121-52 1,334 | 592-6*% 15-28) 124-75 738 543 680 124-3 
BOGE oss ic scvdcenuatebauune 1,416 10,624 669 | 126-84 1,611 823-1 14-99 | 125-05 891 606 766 111-6 
1954, November ...+....--- 1,758 | 10,602 698 | 125-03 1,947 | 1,019-8 15-87 | 129-58 954 698 843 108-7 
» Decembersés isiie vo ee 2,108 | 11,235 719 | 131-89 2,036 852-9 15-11 | 125-67 1,107 685 910 1191 
BOG, JanUaMY <j esacech 2 4 1,693 | 11,131 677 | 116-56 1,693 927-6 15-98 | 129-42 1,054 652 844 100-5 
@ FOTOS vccicavimses 1,644 | 10,881 686 | 139-52 1,819 792-0 17-52 | 129-66 895 674 803 105-1 
gp MR cvdcasea seein» 2,077 | 12,678 682 | 139-89 1,997 one 20-86 | 142-12 0 730 926 142-9 
EXPORTS if. 0. b.) 
saves cletnpeeren sce 30 1,806 128 2-55 468 | 0-9° 2-02 0-88 87 65 154 12-1 
Si coe vescebWenaees eee 1,099 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 282-15 9-50 77-50 672 303 638 92-4 
eves ae awed Same eee 1,321 9,597 546 | 126-03 1,837 376-0 9-59 85-24 755 347 685 78-2 
1954, November ........... 1,363 10,881 620 | 138-49 2,025 814-2 10-55 | 113-28 886 337 748 108-8 
December............ 1,528 10,684 598 | 146-66 2,303 | 728-7 11-38 89-77 803 406 812 124-8 
195, JONNY ..cvdeeccets 1,258 11,009 648 | 133-82 1,761 | 489-0 9-68 75-72 790 355 707 13°6 
a» PRR. ae icek: 1,286 10,685 528 | 138-53 1,908 | 375-0 8-81 83-66 716 385 655 99-6 - 
oe MAMIOR. 4 samtbeaes eae 1,462 12,121 582 | 136-72 | 2,219 ous 10-63 90-15 ot 423 583 | 75:6 
BALANCE 
bi = didiadk inden 7——— 
BEOR S «vivsccungisouededs ;}— 20);— 116} — 7) —1-29}— 37/— 0-35 — 1-43} — 0-06); — 31 0-4 
OE Fics ss ccd nosh aeheees |}— °* 7) — 680;— 65] — 4:28} + 208} —310-55| — 5-78) —47-25| — 66 31-9 
DE iis cvicdagheeatenoia — 9%] —1,027} — 123| — 0-81) + 226! —447-1; — 5-40} —39-81| — 136 33°4 
1954, November ........... — 395) + 279}; — 78] +13-46| + 78 | —205-6} — 5-32) —16-30| — 68 0-1 
» December............ — 580) — 551] — 121 | +14-77| + 267 | —124-2| — 3-73 | —35:90| — 304 5-7 
196, January.......c6esees — 435) — 122} — 29| +17-26| + 68| —438-6| — 6-30) —53-:70| — 264 26-9 
wo February . si svis voce — 358|— 196|— 158| — 0:99} + 89| —417-0] — 8-71 | —46:00| — 119 5-5 
a Matec ciasicei des — 615| — 551); — 100) — 3-17) + 222)... —10-23 | —51-97 : 67-3 
snctsiscmseasaianiie auc it Nal lal nhisnieineaieadciesihhiiins 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE(’) (1948 = 100) 
se IMPORTS te i 
WB... .  .ccnegermeiae oes 118 ios 249 79 88 118 100 94 91 
EET OE Ma 169 119 271 lll 175 156 141 118 | 217 
Iw ...... vesepaeewachoe 205 129 341 108 180 196 161 134 221 
1954, November ........... 223 133 408 113 185 213 184 ‘ 214 
y_ December........ 000. 144]... 140 430 109 178 249 189 151 210 
1955, January ae oh Gale 147 se ; 127 355 eee 181 227 174 170 
» Februmtyickess cece ie i 149 386 178 175 149 | “ 
” March wees tics eeovees eee eee 149 412 ** 187 
| 
ee 
EXPORTS 


"FPP e teres sesece 


1954, November 


» December 
1955, J anuary 
” February 
” M arch 





(*) 


Treland 


ourth quarter, 





eee eee eases 


ee ee 
eee eee een eeee 
eee eee easses 


eee ee ee 


Ste eee nee ee 


epee with the eiteaiion of Ireland whi 


(*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 








ch covers general trade wit 


























This covers mining, maputoctiring, electricity groper emg gas 
i actured gas; an 























Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
(°} Thousand million drachmas. 





(*) Special trade (excluding 
(*) Average of 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


; (£ million) 
For the week ended June 25th there was an Credit conditions in Lombard Street 

“ above-line’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking tightened on Wednesday and Thursday 

Funds) of £27,343,000 compared with a deficit of | 


£11,589,000 in the previous week and a deficit of under pressure from calling by non- 


£14,371,000 in the corre sponding period of last year. clearing banks for the half- -yearly make- 

Net expenditure ‘“ below-line”’ last week a ached up. Earlier in the week credit supplies 

£12,463,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to | i I gists . 

£266,029,000 (212,182,000 in 1954-55). had generally been exceptionally plentiful. | Jsswe Department* 
~~ 


Notes in circulation 
Only on Thursday of last week was Notes in benking dept... | 
April 1, | April 1, Week | Week | SPecial aid from the authorities needed. Govt. debt and securities* 


1 S at 
Esti- | 1954", 1955 fended |ended | Subsequently outside balances were avail- | ins" Sccuritive..:.-----. 
| mate, unt’ og Tune 2st oe” | ys® | able at rates down to 2} per cent and even | Coin other than gold coin. 


1955 | 1954/1955 | at 2 per cent. The stringency at the | panting Department : 
| half-year end brought one or two houses | Deposits : 


; blic 

Ord. Revenue | =| | F into the Bank for very small amounts on | Treasury cpecial account. | 
Income Tax -» 1877 400 215,695 215,129116,865 22,311 Wednesday and seven or eight, for “ fair Meee. eo ee 
Sur-tax .| 136,000] 20,400) 18,500] 1,000 1,100 “" ; i 
Death Duties ...... 185,000] 42.400 43,300] 3,500 3,300, amounts,” on Thursday—despite very 

Stamps..........., 74,000} 15,800; 15,200} 1,900, 900} 

Profits Tax &EPT.| 180,000] 29,100! 32,000} 2,900; 3,700 | large special purchases. 


a ‘ial — ts 1 ie v ) 25,000 14,200 9,000 800) 400 | The market maintained its bid un- Discounts and advances Pte i 
epecia ontribu- 
tion and other, } 1,000 350 150}... | .. | Changed at £99 os. 2d. per cent at the 

akan Revenme: | J 0094 Se eee Bae Bis Treasury bill tender on Friday last. Banking department reserve. 
Total Inland Rev. .'2478, 8,400] 3 337,943 | 333, 179|26, 965 31,711! Applications were up by £15 million to 


Cuibstne 2 5 1131,700] 268,867 | 268,318] 25,016, 21,509 | £380.5 million, and as the amount on . 


: re * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555, 
Excise ........- ._ 796,050] 159,220 | 167,485] 5,430, 4,945) offer was raised by only £10 million to | Fiduciary issue increased to {1,825 million from £1,775 


Total Customs and | £270 million, the market’s allotment fell |°° J%* * 195 
|1927,750] 428,087 435,03] 30,04 25,454, from 65 to §8 per cent. At yesterday’s 


| 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 


EAS ae RS | 


Motor Duties | 80, 8067 9180] .. | .. | temder the offer was further raised to 
agi tea 4 Dr. | £290 million, the highest since September, 
»O (Net Receipts) .' ie jae ces -- | 6,650) 115 : 

Broadcast Licences 25,000] 3500) 3,300] “.. | .... | 2953, and £20 million in excess of match- 
Sundry Loans.....| 24,000] 2,838} 2,837] 667 666| ing maturities—in contrast with the 
Miscellaneous ..... 5 ena : senha tte Bienes 
ee 115,000] 34,922 18,456] 2,407 1,574) shortfall of {£10 million of new bills Allotment 
Total... ; 4710,150| 814,357 802,735 | 60,485 52,656 obtaining in recent weeks. * 


s. 
Ord. Expenditure Sterling weakened further early in the 
Debt Interest .....| 600,000} 140,647| 150,036]... 5 


Payments to N. Ire- ~°* week. The price of gold has fluctuated 
land Exchequer..| 53,000] 11,309; 13,248] 2, 2} in sympathy. Silver has-risen sharp n 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 760 Meta esc 3 P . 7 ly . 


Supply Services .. .'3862,875} 796,586 | 766,092} 72, 5, account of a continued. shortfall of sup- 

—oveoseoniontie ——+----——-|_ plies. The price in London rose by 7d. 
Total............. 4525,875] 949,302 930,653|74,596 80,550 an ounce on Monday, 40 968, ene Se 
Wednesday it had reached 783d. an ounce. 


O gowtateeies 141,610 134,091) 14,371 27,343 | LONDON MONEY RATES 
* Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 


ture* .... 70,572 | 131,958] 12,249 12.463 | Gank rate (from % Discount rates 
34%, 24/2/85) Bank bills : ° ma ol 
- : . ; mont 
Total Surplus or Deficit-... | 212,182| 266,029| 26,620 39,206 | Deposit rates (max) - 4 months June 53 
Net Receipts from : } Discount houses .. Pm 6 months " 7 
lax Reserve Certificates 105,065| 29,235] 8,258 1,546 | Money Day-to-day.. aA st Fine trade bills: Ki 24 
Savings Certificates ..... 4,600; 10,200] 1,100 1,500, ‘Short periods 44 3 months z 
Defence Bonds eee - 6,399 18 7 840 826 | S 
id 5 9 (a a son On June 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 2 
eoaeenecpareaseasennnate mon‘ > about 58 pe aoe oe the sum applied for; higher ten \ers wet 
* Since end September 1954 the capita! expenditure a , allotted in f he offering yesterday was for a maxima 
the Post Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer * Cal! money. amount of £290 million. 
(inst ead of being financed from the Savings Funds) and od 
consequently included in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
tot " deficit. As at June 25th this item stood at £11,800,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 


gt 


sek & 


83 
oo 
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eS 
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Sinking Funds ... 36,000 6,665 6,174 260 350 


= 

wire & 

Bhan & 
g 


Sesh Cte¢ Ye 


** Above-line” Surplus 
Deficit 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND. GOLD PRICE 


oe: Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT ) une 29 | Zz 
(£ million) | + June 29 June 23 June 24 June 25 | June 27 | June 28 ; 


' ese l 

; United States $...|  2-78-2-82 . | 2-78}-2-78 | 2. 78}~-2-78§ | 2-78§-2-78} | 2-78§-2-783 | 78 

| Treasury Bills abe sg Canadian $ a 2-74-2- 274 | \2- te 2: rat | 2: 14 2: eh 2: 12 2: rat | raga tae eae 
__ Advances | Tots °| French Fr 972-65-987- 35 9764-916 | 9764-9768 | 9754. 915 975- 975 915-975} | 
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Westward the 
horizon 1s bright 


Keep im touch with Canadian trade prospecta. The Bank of 
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Montreal, prominent in Canada’s commercial life since 1817, 


will be glad to introduce business men to this modern, thriving 


country and to provide them with appropriate banking facilities, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL, 

626 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 

Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 





on the lovely Lake of Geneva, once every 25 
years, celebrates a “ Féte des Vignerons.” This 
magnificent Festival, which always attracts 
visitors in thousands, not only from Switzerland, 





but from all parts of the world, will take place 
this year from Ist until 14th August. 


Bat evorybody 









4. how easy (and safe) it is to make use of Travellers’ 

"2 Re RANCE Cheques or Travellers’ Letters of Credit when 

—— F Oat hd on a journey abroad. 

5 The Vevey Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland will gladly negotiate Travellers’ 

st Cheques or Letters of Credit, and is at your 

June 29 


service for other financial requirements. 
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at insurance protection OF SWITZERLAND 

36) -19- 

wi-e and service HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
! UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 

Hm SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 

‘ - fe OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

7 Head Offices: Capital, fully paid ............. eecoeeeeess Swiss Franes 90,000,000 

ar Jods ili sci nccanetn isaeabolstia Swiss Franes * 72,060,000 

pur Pe I North john St. 24/28 Lombard St. Total Asnete........ccseresrersseqeeseceoress Swiss Francs  2,197,426,611 

LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 


BANKUNION 
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NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF GREECE 


40, El. Venizelou Street, Athens, Greece 
Established — May 1927 
Governor — CHARLES C. ARLIOTIS 
Sub-Governor — ELIAS D. KRIMPAS 
London Correspondents — Hambros Bank; Erlangers 
New York — Atlantic Bank 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER 1954 


LIABILITIES 


9,875,432 
Deposits 64,022,649 
Blocked Deposits 12,404,884 
Bank of Greece Fund 271,247,753 
Sterling Obligations 390,322,579 
Dollar Obligations 1,105,223,266 


Other Liabilities 65,749,831 
Profit carried forward 192,760 
. 1,940,239,154 


45,252,857 

4,785,485 

L 33,048,974 
Bank of Greece Loans......--...-.2.+-« we . 303,150,788 
Sterling Claims - 390,790,148 


Share Accounts eevee . gear E36 


Two and a half per cent per annum om Drs. 1,940,239,154 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent to investors 


subject to income tax at the standard rate ’ THE 


Total Assets exceed £213,461 ,000 \] UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office : 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


> 
BBE. G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED - CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
NATIONAL) |) oe crm ~~“ 2000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 8,000,000 


SUEL DING: SOCT1ET ¥ With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and. Burma, The U Uanhed. Cotnmeceial Baek faced 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 
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A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Canada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 


THE 
STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA timitep 


Bankers in South Airica to che United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 
* Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


WARIS, 


, 
} 
} 
) 
> 


pertinent information on 


INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC, 


Copies are free. Apply to either of our London 
offices. Ask for ‘Memorandum Relating to Carrying 
on Business in Canada’. 


6 Lothbury, EC2 - 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 
Incor porated with limited liability in Canada im 1869 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 522,000,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 16,652,867,603 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS. IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export. and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Capital Authorised - - - = £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed + + «= «+ £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - . - ~ - #£7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - “ ~ - £7,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL. Branch—63 London Wall, £.C.2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency — 67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency —  Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941. 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... . PakRs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed . PakRs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ot .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ae .» Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1954 Pak Rs. 431,800,000 


With a network of 58 branches in all the important trade 
centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is 
in a position to assist those desiring to establish contacts for 
exports or imports. The Bank’s services are always available 
for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH : 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the 
World 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


Telephone Rentals 
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OPERATING R SERVICES 


A SUCCESSEUL TRADING YEAR 
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COMPANY’S HEALTHY LIQUID POSITION 


MR FRED T. JACKSON ON PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


. The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
if Telephone Rentals Limited was held on 
june 27th at The Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
Rondon, S.W.1, Mr Fred T. Jackson, OBE, 
“omplIEE (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Biirector), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr W. J. H. Ainley) read 
wie notice convening the meeting and the 
ieport of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
(hairman which had been circulated with the 
port and accounts for the year ended 
Wecember 31, 1954: 
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At the risk of being monotonous I am once 
Hiore able to report that we have had a 
Biccessful year’s trading during 1954. Our 

cofits have again grown and as a Board we 

el every justification for increasing our 
Wividend to 12} per cent. 


/You will no doubt recollect that in the 
last few years when the question of an 
creased dividend has been raised, that I 
lave repeatedly told you that the Board 
Yaould not recommend an increase until such 
ine as they felt the liquid resources of your 
(Sompany, and the _ future prospects, 
VBarranted it. Due to the relief granted in 
(gr taxation liabilities, by the abolition of 

L and the reduction in the Standard rate 
Income Tax, and to a_ considerable 
i@provement in our cash resources, I think 
have now arrived at the stage when, 
sMoject to no unforeseen catastrophe occur- 

g, and to reasonable stability in trading 
("nditions, we can have every hope of main- 
ining the payment of the dividend at 12} 
tw cent, Such being the case it is proposed 
tfat the Interim Dividend, which is usually 
gid in January of each year, would be 5 per 
Wnt, instead of 4 per cent as hitherto, with 
dfinal dividend of 7$ per cent, thus main- 
t#ning the proportionate payments. 


You may remember at our last year’s 
1§ -eting I paid a tribute to the whole of our 
(Gaff and the effectiveness of our Profit 
‘#aring Scheme, and I feel it is only right 

emphasise that much of our progress is 
de to the employees, whatever their positions 
i@ the Company. 


There is an old Scotch saying, which 
iBanslated into English, says, “ If you do not 
ow your own trumpet, surely it shall not 
i®: blown,” and first of all our success is due 
'% good management at the top, because from 

top comes the direction which is passed 

1 to the employees, who during the past year 

live certainly excelled their previous efforts, 

id they are definitely entitled to share in the 
» Ompany’s increased prosperity. 


COMPANY ACTIVITIES 


I will now deal with the progress made 
vring the year in the Company’s activities. 
eae bi part of our profits naturally arise 
the Home Market, but I will endeavour to 
irvey briefly the whole of our activities 


which now extend to a considerable part of 
the British Commonwealth. 


BRITISH ISLES 


During the year we certainly met with the 
increased competition which I forecast in my 
speech last year, but we do not fear com- 
petition, for it can always be overcome by 
good management and increased efficiency on 
the part of our salesmen, The net additional 
Annual Rental secured under Contracts was 
slightly in excess of our target, and it is a 
very comforting thought that the more our 
services are employed and their value 
becomes appreciated, the more our business 
expands, and this coupled with the fact that 
our salesmen year by year are becoming more 
proficient, is a very good indication of our 
future prospects. 


New business on an increasing scale, as I 
have explained in the past, uires addi- 
tional finance and therefore, in June of last 
year having secured the permission of the 
CIC, we made a Rights Issue of 640,000 
Ordinary Shares at 7s. 6d.-per share, and it 
is most gratifying to record that 92.5 per cent 
of the shareholders took up their allotments, 
and that for the small balance of 36,000 
shares, 1,462 shareholders applied for a total 
of over 906,000 shares. This in itself is a 
tribute to your faith in the present and future 
prosperity of the Company. 


You will see from a perusal of the Accounts 
that the liquid position of the Company is 
extremely healthy and the indications are 
that we should not have to raise fresh Capital 
for some while to come. A word of caution 
against interpreting the figures of liquid 
resources too liberally might not be out of 
place, since we still have to face commit- 
ments abroad which at present are unknown, 
and as you will see from the Balance Sheet 
there are considerable tax liabilities outstand- 
ing. With regard to these tax liabilities, we 
are in the process of negotiating a settlement 
with the Inland Revenue, and it is very much 
hoped that by the end of this year the posi- 
tion will have been clarified. 


~ Taking it altogether on the Home Front it 
looks as though the year 1955 will be equally 
as successful as the year under review, and 
business for the first four months of this 
year has exceeded our target figure. 


I have to report that our two i 
Companies in South Africa continue aw 
successful and have made good profits during 
the year. In Johannesburg, where we started 
first in 1948, the progress made has enabled 
them to pay a dividend of 10 per cent to our 
y in South Africa, and 


yet in the position of being able to finance 
themselves, though there are indications that 
the day is not too far distant when they will 
be in that desirable position. 


CANADA 


In Canada, as I told you last year, we only 
commenced operating in September, 1953, 
and we cannot expect to see any profits for 
a few years. This is inevitable in starting a 
rental business from scratch, and the fact that 
to the end of 1954 we have an accumulated 
loss gives no cause for alarm. I should 
explain that the investment in our Canadian 
Companies is included in the Balance 
Sheet of the Parent Company at cost, but 

deficiency is well covered by our 
Contingencies Reserve. This loss is, of 
course, incorporated in the Consolidated 
Accounts. 


_ I told you last year that it was our inten- 

tion to appoint a Manager of our Overseas 
Companies Department at Head Office, and 
this appointment was made at tne beginni 
of September. Almost immediately he paid 
a visit to Canada, where he stayed for a 
couple of months. The visit was highly 
successful in that, not only did business 
increase during his stay, but they have main- 
tained a higher level of rental secured since 
his return. 

The Canadian Market is a much tougher 
one than even we had anticipated, but 
we have proved that with the right 
— approach the business is there to be 
taken. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Company in Australia in which we 
acquired a half interest commenced trading 
under its new title of TR Services (Pty) 
Limited, at the beginning of 1954, and during 
the year representatives from our Sales, 
Engineering and Accounts Departments have 
paid visits of varying lengths, in order to help 
establish our routines and methods in all 
Departments, and to train personnel. In 
addition one of our Sales Managers from 
London has been out there for over six 
months, and one of our London Branch 
Managers was sent out at the beginning of 
this year to act as General Manager of the 
Company for a period of about two years, 
thus releasing the present General Manager 
to come over here for training. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me 

f, and to your a deg de 
once again operating in Australia, an 
would take this opportunity of expressing our 
paces aepencionen Ot say Oe sea Bae J. I. 
Carroll, the Chairman of Email Limited, 
and all his colleagues who have been so co- 

ve in launching the New Company. 

is much yet to be done to bring this 

_into line with our own, but things 
moving extremely well, business is good 
are good, and the only uncertaint 
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is the Australian Import situation. To what 
extent that is likely to retard the pr 

of our Australian venture it is impossible to 
foresee at this stage. 


PARIS 


I would draw your attention to the note on 
the Balance Sheet regarding the contingent 
jability under a Guarantee to a foreign bank, 
which is in respect ‘of our Paris Company. 
This Guarantee has since been cancelled and 
we have placed additional Capital of £41,000 
at their disposal, which will clear the over- 
draft and provide them with the working 
Capital which they so badly need, the lack 
of which has considerably hampered their 
activities in recent years. 


For some years past Le Teleautomate have 
been busily seeking new lines of business to 
replace the diminishing telephone business, 
and in particular their efforts have been 
directed to the electrical contracting field. 
From the orders taken and executed in the 
jast couple of years, and the present state of 
their order book, it appears they have found 
a solution to their problem. The Manager 
of our Overseas Companies Department has 
helped them to reorganise the Company to 
cater for this new line of business, and will 
continue to make periodical visits to keep 
a close check on the progress of this new 
project. 

Despite their many handicaps the Company 
again made a small profit in 1954, but now 
that they have some fresh Capital, I think we 
may look forward to increased profits in the 
future. 


BRUSSELS 


Our Brussels Subsidiary traded at a profit 
shghtly in excess of that for 1953, in spite 
of increasingly severe competition on the 
Telephone side of the business. Their efforts 
to develop their business in other directions 
have met with considerable success, and 
despite adverse trading conditions in Bel- 
gium, we may reasonably look forward to the 
cominued profitability of our Brussels Com- 
pany. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will now refer to the Accounts, which 
reflect a few major changes as compared with 
the previous year. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The gross Profit 
at {690,753 shows an increase of £35,184 
over the previous year, whereas Profits Tax 
and Income Tax at £356,844 show a substan- 
tal reduction in the sum of £101,935. Thus 
our net Profit has taken a considerable jump 
from £196,790 in 1953 to £333,909 in 1954. 
You will therefore appreciate that we have 
every cause to feel grateful to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for removing a little of the 
crippling burden of taxation, which has so 
Seriously affected our activities in the past 
few years. 


After providing for the Transfer to General 
Reserve of £200,000 and the dividends on 
both the Ordinary and Preference Shares 
amounung to £134,640, we are left with an 
unappropriated balance of £120,844 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


_The issued Capital has increased to 
{2,160,000 as the result of the Rights Issue of 
4,160,008 in June of last . The Share 
temium Account has tl by 
476,548 for the same reason, The only other 
movement in the Capital Reserves has been 
‘0 Increase the “ Surplus on Realisation of 
Capital Assets” by the sum of £14,436, 
“presented by the Profit of £310 on sale of 


a house, and £14,126 being the Profit on Sal 
of our Email Shares in Anis: ore 


The _ Revenue Reserves now stand at 
£1 million after the transfer of £200,000 from 
the Profit and Loss Account. 


The Shareholders’ interests, consisting of 
Capital, Reserves, and the unappropriated 
Balance, amount to £3,419,633 as compared 
with £2,969,380 at the end of 1953. 


Current Liabilities have increased by 
£ 165,600, the major increase being accounted 
for in Sundry Creditors and Accruals in the 
sum of £92,605, which consists mainly of 
amounts due to our Suppliers for increased 
Stock purchases. 


Turning now to the Assets side of the 
Balance Sheet, the net value of the revenue 
bearing Installations is £2,671,239, which is 
equivalent to 1.45 year’s rent. 


The increase of £8,635 in the value of 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties is 
accounted for by the purchase of additional 
house property, necessitated by the transfer 
of staff and to the cost of extensions to our 
Newcastle Office Premises 


Although the amount invested in our 
Subidiary Companies reflects but little change 
in total, the loans have increased by £18,353 
as a result of a further remittance of $50,000 
to our Canadian Company. 


Current Assets have risen by £211,918 
which is accounted for by the improvement 
of £143,732 in our liquid resources, by 
increased Stocks, and Debtors. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated Accounts have been 
prepared on an identical basis to that of the 
Parent Company, and consequently the 
material changes have already been dealt 
with in the foregoing remarks. 


The net Profit of the Group before Taxa- 
tion is £725,941 compared with £702,430 for 
1953. After providing for Taxation, the 
Transfers to Reserves, and Dividends, the 
balance of unappropriated Profits carried for- 
ward and attributable to the Holding Com- 
pany’s shareholders amounts to £186,848. 


CONCLUSION 


I cannot conclude my remarks without a 
word or two of appreciation of two of my 
old friends and colleagues who retired from 
the Board in 1954. I refer, of course, to Mr 
John MacMahon and Mr Conrad P. Hesel- 
tine, both of whom were appointed Directors 
of your Company at its incorporation, and 
each, in his own different sphere, has given 
yeoman service to the interests of your Com- 
pany. Their wisdom and shrewdness has 
been of inestimable value in building up and 
developing your Company, which today is 
regarded in every quarter with the greatest 
respect. 

I feel sure you would wish to join with me 
and my colleagues on the Board, in express- 
ing our sincere appreciation and thanks for 
the services they have rendered. 


In November last, we appointed to the 
Board Mr A. A. P. Ethelston, who is a part- 
ner in Grenfell and Company, and who I am 
sure will be of great value to us, because he 
is right in thé heart of things in the City, and 
also has interests in South Africa. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 8} per cent, making 12} 
per cent for the year, was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr Campbell 
Cochran, BL, and Mr A. A. Ethelston were 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chas. W. Rooke, Lane and 
Co., having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


75 
‘THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD SALES FIGURE 
MR P. LINDSAY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of The Morgan Crucible Company Limited 
will be held on July 20th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr P. 
Lindsay, OBE, MC: 

The improvement in volume of trade which 
became noticeable in the closing weeks of 
1953, developed favourably throughout the 
year under review and, as a result, your 
Company has enjoyed a high level of produc- 
tion and sales. 


Proceeds from sales reached a record figure, 
exceeding those of the previous year by 15 
per cent. This provides also a measure of 
the increase in volume of business, there 
having been no general price changes in the 
course of the year. 


Though Proceeds from export trade, have 
contributed to the general growth of sales, 
the ratio of foreign to total trade has fallen 
slightly from 44 per cent to 42 per cent, 
largely due to the relatively delayed trade 
revival in the Western Hemisphere. 


Group trading profit reached a record 
figure. This abnormal growth illustrates the 
inestimable boon of full employment of our 
capital and our personnel which should be 
taken into account in any appraisal of profit 
level. Having enjoyed such a favourable 
volume of trade, the profit outcome is, in fact, 
less than might be expected due to shifts in 
the pattern of sales and losses sustained in 
market development of specific products as 
well as to rising costs. 


Efforts to offset the cost spiral by mechan- 
isation and improved organisation have not 
been unsuccessful, but the rate of rise of our 
index of productivity has, in fact, slowed 
down for reasons which we may hope are 
temporary. As providing a measure of in- 
creased mechanisation, I may mention that 
the figure of HP installed per employee is 
now double that of prewar. 


Three months have elapsed since the end 
of the year under review. The current of 
trade remains strong, capital investment—a 
reliable barometer—is still increasing, and the 
rewards of equipment recently installed 
throughout industry have not been fully 
reaped. These pointers justify the expecta- 
tion of another satisfactory year, always pro- 
vided that the stress of full employment does 
not create undue strain on _ industrial 
economy. 


Looking further ahead, we cannot fail to 
see signs of phenomenal technological pro- 
gress by industry in general. The simu 
taneous impact of electronics and atomic 
energy gives promise of revolutionary 
changes in tempo, trend and technique of 
industrial development. 


We are conscious of our responsibility to 
extend the range of our technical and com- 
mercial research, so as to be able to seize 
the opportunities and cope with the problems 
which the future is likely to unfold, 


A statement of the principal products 
manufactured by the Group will be found 
on the co#icluding page of the report. It 
will give Stockholders an indication of the 
diversity and specialised nature of our out- 
put and a guide as to the trades we seek to 
serve. 

The Board considers that the proposal con- 
tained in the Directors’ Report reflects appro- 
priately a year of favourable trade, without 
prejudice to the future 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 


LIMITED 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADING AND MILITANT NATIONALISM 


POLICY OF OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 

of Steel Brothers and Company Limited 

‘ was held on June 30th at the offices of the 

> company, 24-28 Lombard Street, London, 
: C3. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Mr J. K. 
Michie, which has been circulated with the 

ee and accounts for the year ended 


December 31, 1954: 


A year ago trading prospects for 1954 
looked distinctly uncertain and this proved 
to be a mild description. In this Country 
a number of markets had been set free, but 
without complementary action in countries 
of origin these conditions merely meant that 
the international merchant or “ shipper ” 
achieved freedom to sell but not necessarily 

¥ to buy; at the same time he has had to face 
fluctuations caused by the sudden and often 
unpredictable actions of Governments in 
regard to e.g. export policy and export 
duties. The methods and vagaries of 
Government agencies which in certain cases 
control supplies have also had to be con- 
; tended with. In some trades the actions of 
Governments in completely different parts 
9 of the world by releasing surpluses, stopping 
exports or manipulating exchanges for 
export purposes have affected severely the 
prices of commodities in which we are 
interested. 

Our export business has been attended 
We can buy in the UK 
and other industrial producing countries, 
but we can never be certain that import 
bans, quotas or other restrictions will not be 
imposed on our activities by the countries 
in which we sell. 


F similar hazards. 
a 


_ Altogether the lot of the merchant shipper 
i not a happy one and I wish I could see a 
‘prospect of real improvement in these 
respects. International trading and militant 
coco in their application to business 
unfortunately are not very compatible and 
tunless there is less of the latter there is 
going to be increasingly less of the former 
as we knew it, for nationalism does not stop 
¥o consider whether or not the results are 
scCOnemniCny sound but tend to regard all 


S questions from the angle of ideology 
nly. 


' Although the total profit shown is less the 
set, results for 1954 work out very much the 
{same as for the previous year, due largely 
to the need for a smaller provision for 
ypacome tax. 


) After provisions for depreciation the sum 
‘vailable for distribution is. £141,400, as 
.gainst £137,650 a year ago, and the divi- 
je distributions are unchanged. 


Our income from investments has again 
nereased satisfactorily, but partly for the 
easons I have already mentioned our 
“xperiences 

watisfactory. 


* As I report in detail later, as funds become 
“:vailable your Board continues to follow a 
Policy of investment in countries in which 
ve find encouragement. We realise that this 
rocess of rebuilding takes time and patience 
end in its earlier stages may well mean some 
«crifice in income ; but in the long run such 


in trading were overall less 


a policy is not only advisable but essential to 
a continuance of our life and growth. 


BURMA 


The life blood of Burma is her exportable 
surplus of rice, so its disposal is of vital im- 
portance to her economic health. As the 
market has been a falling one throughout the 
year the large carry over from the 1953 crop 
is doubly unfortunate. Deterioration of 
stocks which have had to be sold for feed- 
ing purposes at under cost, deterioration in 
the terms of trade of the country and finally 
the recent restrictions placed on imports of 
consumer goods have been the natural and 
inevitable consequences. 


Unless trends are reversed, and of this 
there is no sign, Burma will have to continue 
to adjust her import policy in respect of both 
capital and consumer goods, and as her 
Government has undertaken considerable 
commitments of a capital nature all of which 
are not equally important this may be a 
somewhat painful process. As I see them the 
first needs are to organise and improve trans- 
port and port facilities and marketing and 
milling so that the rice crop can be disposed 
of in the most saleable qualities and condi- 
tion and at the seasons which suit buyers. 
This means recognising that sellers’ markets 
are a thing of the past and that catering for 
buyers in the widest international sense is 
essential. 

Against the hope that this will happen 
we are maintaining our marketing organisa- 
tions, but the conditions and methods current 
in Burma greatly restrict our opportunities 
and our future policy must automatically 
be governed by that of the Govern- 
ment of Burma in regard to rice and other 
exports such as timber, cotton and feeding 
stuffs. ' 


Our import business too is dependent on 
the policy of Government as to total volume 
and as to the share in which we are allowed 
to participate. It has been announced 
recently that 60 per cent of imports will be 
reserved for indigenous merchants, 


I am glad to report that the Oil Joint 
Venture with Government, operating under 
the name of The Burma Oil Company (1954) 
Limited, is prospering and should continue 
to do so. Our subsidiary, the Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Company Limited, holds a 10 per 
cent interest in this Company. 


Last year I reported the nationalisation of 
the Burma Cement Company Limited, which 
was taken over on August 1, 1954. I 
regret, however, that terms have not yet 
been settled, so that our considerable capital 
investment in the Company is temporarily 
sterilised. 


Strand Hotels Limited again had a satis- 
factory year and the Company has continued 
to increase its accommodation as opportunity 
offers. I am glad to say we get very favour- 
able reports on the quality of the service the 
Management provides, 


INDIA 


Our Managiag Agencies for the Indo- 
Burma Petroleum Company Limited and the 


Assam Sillimanite Company Limited again 
worked smoothly. 


The volume of our food procurement for 
the Indian Tea Association was very reduced 
last year, while general trading was difficult 
throughout the year and our own was on a 
restricted scale, 


PAKISTAN 


Import business into Pakistan by Com- 
panies such as ourselves is increasingly 
affected by the restriction of local financial 
facilities imposed by the Government. 
Despite this our trading was moderately 
successful with the exception of our jute 
exports business in which we suffered a loss 
through default by our supplier. 


As you know our largest interest in 
Pakistan is our holding in the Attock Oil 
Company Limited, which we manage. 


HONG KONG 


The hoped for improvement in 1954 
did not happen and we again incurred a 
small loss largely on the realisation of old 
stocks. 


Any increase in the trade of Hong Kong 
with the mainland of China would have a 
stimulating effect on the turnover of the 
Colony. Meantime it is adjusting itself quite 
remarkably to the different conditions, par- 
ticularly by developing light industries. The 
situation of Hong Kong is unique and I have 
no doubt given reasonable accommodation 
between East and West that it will again 
flourish with benefit to all. 


JAPAN 


As indicated last year we have! reduced our 
commitments. the revised basis we 
wae of coming out on the right side 
in , 


Stam: Continues to be a very difficult 
country in which to trade, partly due to the 
instability of its exchange, the shortage of 
money and in consequence -the dearness of 
finance. While Bank interest rates are around 
10 per cent per annum and buyers are slow 
in paying, margins must indeed be high to 
cover overheads and yield a profit. 


The Siam Rice Agency is still in being but 
on a much reduced scale. 


We have re-entered the “ free ” Rice Export 
trade, but because of the large percentage 
of the trade done on a Government-to- 
Government basis opportunities are very 
restricted. 


CEYLON 


Our two subsidiaries, Messrs E. B. Creasy 
& Company Limited and Messrs Darley, 
Butler & Company Limited, maintain thei 
positions in their different lines very success- 
fully, but during the greater part of 1954 
conditions were far from easy and results 
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relatively poor. We expect to improve on 
that performance this year. © 


MIDDLE EAST 


Despite the prosperity of Middle Eastern 
countries arising from a growing Oil produc- 
ion this is not yet reflected in an increase in 
ceneral purchasing power, partly because 
prices of their agricultural produce have fallen 
ind partly because the large schemes of water 
control conservation and irrigation which are 
being financed from oil royalties have not yet 
fructified. 


In common with others our associate Com- 
pany, Messrs Spinney’s (1948) Limited, had 
a somewhat disappoimting year and is now 
adjusting its organisation to the slower tempo 
of expansion we must now expect. The long- 
term prospects continue good. 


EAST AFRICA 


Our friends and associates, Messrs A. 
Baumann & Company Limited, had a satis- 
factory year amd comtinue to expand the size 
and scope of their activities. 

Our timber Company in Tanganyika again 
made a small profit. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


The Agreement under which we managed 
British Guiana Timbers Limited on behalf 
of the Colonial Development Corporation 
expired on March 31, 1955, but for mutual 
convenience it was agreed that it would be 
terminated at December 31, 1954, 


Our investment in the Company is now 
being withdrawn, for our subscription to the 
capital was conditional on the’ conclusion of 
a Managing Agency Agreement. 

The Colonial Development Corporation 
asked to retain practically the whole of our 
staff engaged in the management and techni- 
cal control of this Company and in so far as 
we —— able to do so we have met their 
wishes. 


CANADA 


Our investments in Alberta are still in the 
teething stage. Further expenditure on plant 
at Loders Lime Company Limited will be 
necessary to raise production to a more 
economic level and enable the Company 
to. participate in the owing demand 
for lime products aide the industrial 
development in Western Canada is bringing 
in its wake, 


In September last we took over the man- 
agement of the Alberta Ytong Manufacturing 
Company Limited, whose factory started 
production in October. There are still a 
number of mechanical and technical problems 
to be solved before an optimum output can 
be reached, 

We believe that both investments will 
justify themselves in due course. 


_ Our trading branch in Vancouver, opened 
in August, 1953, made a satisfactory begin- 
ning although inevitably failing to cover 
expenses, but we look for a progressive im- 
provement. 


As a result of our Company being estab- 
shed there two epportunities to expand our 
interests in British Columbia have recently 
Presented themselves and we have obtained 
lreasury sanction for both. 


_ The first is the acquisition of a majority 

buildin in two well-established businesses in 
Uuding suppli 5 he : 

Pitkethly ene net et snaking through 
. The arrangement . .> > ‘ 3 - 

tion of shares in the provides for an oe 


the names of Pitkethly Brothers Limited and 
Clay Products Limited. Mr David 
Pitkethly will continue to look after the 


operation of both concerns for the next few © 


years. 


The second gives us an entry into the 
lumber industry by the acquisition of the 
Texas Creek Timber Company Limited 
which owns a small saw mill near Hope B.C. 
about _100 miles from Vancouver well 
sited in respect of rail, road and water 
facilities for its log supplies and its lumber 
production. 

It is intended to develop this mill under 
the name Hope Lumber Company Limited 
in which we shall hold two-thirds of the no 
par value stock. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Carbutt & Company (1928) Limited — 
What I have already written about rice mar- 
kets illustrates the difficulties this subsidiary 
has had to contend with and which continue. 
Until rice prices find a point of balance 
these difficulties will remain, for it is natural 
that our customers should be cautious in 
their buying policy while it is essential that 
we’ should have stocks to meet their reason- 
able needs. 


Through Carbutts we have an interest in 
a grass drying business in Yorkshire which 
in 1954 suffered from the fall in the prices of 
feeding stuffs. This year I am glad to say 
prospects are better. 


MACTAGGART AND EVANS 
LIMITED 


Results for 1954 showed an improvement 
and a small profit was made. There are 
reasonable grounds for expecting a continu- 
ance of this upward trend for the Company 
is fully employed and the field for indepen- 
dent industrial research is a wide one. 


PETERLITE PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


This Company is at the pilor plant stage 
of production and we consider that the pros- 
pects for the development of its processes 
and the marketing of its products are dis- 
tinctly encouraging. The Company con- 
tinues its researches into various allied 
potential products. . 


OIL PROSPECTING IN 
LANCASHIRE 


Operations are still at a standstill but a 
case to establish our rights to continue pros- 
pecting to a conclusion one way or the other 
is now being heard and a decision should be 
known within a few weeks.” 


PROSPECTS 


On the whole I consider prospects are more 
favourable than they were a year ago. 

The busin2ss and its organisation are cdn- 
tinually under review by your Board and they 
and the London Management regularly visit 
the various areas of our operations. 

Last summer I was able to visit East Africa 
and in the Autumn with Mr Nicoll spent five 
weeks in Canada. Other tours of a similar 
kind are in contemplation. They can do 
nothing but good. 


STAFF 


The continuous readjustment in the condi- 
tions in which we trade places unusual strain 
and responsibilities on our staff and I wish 
once again to thank them for their devotion 
to the interests of the Company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. ' 


77 


ARTHUR BALFOUR AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-sixth annual. general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour and Company Limited, was 
held on June 27th at Capital Steel Works, 
Sheffield, 3, The Honourable R. A. Balfour, 
JP (Managing Director) presiding in the 
absence of the Chairman, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Riverdale of Sheffield, GBE, LLD. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 


man’s circulated statement : 


1954 has been a difficult year on the 
whole, with many changes in trading con- 
ditions. Demand was subdued in the early 
months and we were working at less than 
capacity in many sections. A slight improve- 
ment, however, developed in the middle of the 
year and there was a considerable recovery in 
the order book—particularly on the steel side 
—during the later months. 


‘ This year, with a lower turnover, due in 
great part to lower prices, difficult and com- 
petitive conditions, a marked increase in wage 
costs resulting from the considerable increase 
of May, 1954, and the insidious increases 
that followed them, the trading profit is down 
against 1953, but the final net profit for the 
year is improved owing to the decreased 
effect of the exchange factor. 


Our efforts overseas are widely spread and 
as is quite usual in our experience some 
markets have declined sharply in the period ; 
some have improved considerably. The final 
effect is that our Branches and Subsidiary 
Companies have contributed less in total this 
year than in 1953. 


The profits of the Group amount to 
£215,544 before taxation and after less on 
exchange, compared with £178,074 for the 
previous year. Over 50 per cent of this 
figure is absorbed by taxation. 


After careful consideration the Board 
recommend the same rate of dividend for 
the year 1954 ; 24 per cent interim dividend 
(already paid), 54 per cent final dividend 
now proposed, making a total of 8 per cent. 


It is proposed to transfer £10,000 from 
Stock and Contingency Reserve and to 
appropriate £75,000 to General Reserve, 
leaving a carry forward of £146,831, as. com- 
pared with £145,139 in 1953. 


The continued increase in costs gives us 
cause for concern. I have referred in pre- 
vious reports to the menace to our margins 
represented by continual wage advances 
which under competitive conditions, particu- 
larly overseas, are difficult to recover in our 
selling prices. During 1954 we have suffered 
considerable increases in fuel and power and 
general supplies. Our essential alloys have 
continued to fluctuate in price, but to nothing 
like the disturbing extent of previous years. 


Constant attention has been given to 
further improvement in the quality of our 
products and it is our firm intention to con- 
tinued to pursue this policy. 


1955. has opened with brisk trading 
conditions, a larger order book, an improve- 
ment in turnover against the equivalent 
period of 1954. The outlook is better 
than at this time last year, but conditions 
remain keenly competitive with all. too 
familiar controls and restrictions in many 
export markets. Despite this, some progress 
has.been made overseas and efforts are being 
made to expand our markets wherever 
possible. If present conditions continue, and 
if no abnormal factors develop, then the 
results for the current trading peried 
show some improvement 

The report and aceounts were adopted. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Bleachers’ 
Association Limited will be held on Friday, 
July 22, 1955, at Blackfriars House, Par- 
sonage, Manchester. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. L. Wright, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1955: 

You will see from the Directors’ Report 
that, after 36 years of service with the Com- 
pany, Mr W. Kershaw, who retires by rota- 
tion, has decided not to seek re-appointment 
and I am sure you will wish me to express 
our great appreciation of the valuable service 
given us by this most loyal and faithful 
colleague. The scientific and practical help 
we have derived from his long experience in 
the textile trade has been extremely valuable 
to us. 


TRADING RESULTS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Association’s profits for the year 
before taxation amount to £943,000, an 
increase of £138,000 over last year. Taxation 
and an additional provision for Superannua- 
tion Fund of £35,000 reduces that figure to 
£414,000, and this compares with £357,000 
for 1953/54. With the amount brought 
forward from the previous year, there is 2 
balance of profit available for appropriation 
of £612,620. Out of this amount we have 
allocated £100,000 to General Reserve Fund, 
£100,000 to Fixed Assets Replacement Fund 
and, after providing for Preference dividend, 
your Directors recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, 
and in addition a bonus of 24 per cent—all 
less Income Tax. These Preference and 
Ordinary dividends, together with the bonus, 
will absorb £214,193, leaving £198,427 to be 
carried forward. 


There are no important changes either in 
the Company’s Balance Sheet or in the Con- 
solidated Accounts, apart from the Profit and 
Loss Account to which I have already 
referred. The liquid position is good and 
will enable us to continue our programme 
of modernisation and to expand in certain 
fields. Net Current Assets at £3,327,508 
are up by £165,000 on last year. Expendi- 
ture during the year on Fixed Assets 
amounted to £292,000 and, after deducting 


def -eciation and sales, gives a net increase of 
£74,000. 


During the year under review we enjoyed 
the benefits of a larger volume of work than 
last year, and, as a result, both turnover and 
profits were higher. A downward trend was 
discernible in the last month or two of the 
year and this has since become more pro- 
nounced. I refer to that later. 


COTTON TRADE CONDITIONS 


Recovery, or partial recovery, of our export 
trade is still lacking, though there has been 
one encouraging development as the result 
of the noteworthy efforts of members of a 
mission to India. That country has now 
reduced her tariffs, which permits us to hope 
for some increase in trade in the finer 
qualities not normally made in India. It is 
not expected-that any large volume will flow 
as a result of these changes, but it is at 
least a move towards som: further liberalisa- 
tion of trade. 


It is not easy for commission finishers to 
be precise as to the proportion of yardage 
which they finish for the home trade and for 
export, but it is certain that the figures of 


LARGER VOLUME OF WORK 


total cloth exported would have been greatly 
reduced as against last year but for the im- 
portation of foreign grey cloth for re-export. 
Used for this purpose it is widely agreed to 
be acceptable, and even desirable, under 
existing price conditions. Its use in the home 
trade is another story. To the spinners and 
weavers it has become an alarming danger 
and its unrestricted use in that field is 
deplored by all sections of the industry, 
including our own, for, in the long run, no 
section of the trade can succeed at the 
expense of the other sections. It is most 
regrettable that wider economic considera- 
tions have so far made it impossible, in the 
Government view, to restrict these importa- 
tions from the Commonwealth in the same 
way that importations from Japan are 
restricted, 


It is a litthe unfortunate that the trade has 
been driven, during recent months, to publi- 
cise its protests in regard to this matter of 
foreign cloth importation and to several other 
subjects outside its control on which there 
has been strong feeling in the industry. Not 
infrequently such protests have been accom- 
panied for good measure by gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the whole future of the cotton 
industry, with the result that the confidence 
of workers and trainees in their chosen em- 
ployment has been greatly disturbed. Even 
more serious is the effect on those who may 
be contemplating entry into the industry— 
workers and graduates, both of whom we are 
so anxious to attract. Given foresight, deter- 
mination and the will to adapt ourselves to 
new methods, the future is not a gloomy one. 
No one will deny that there are plenty of 
problems to solve.- Many of them are due 
to the horizontal structure of the trade which, 
however well adapted to the nineteenth 
century in which it grew up, is not easy to 
adapt to large-scale collective effort. Never- 
theless, progress in that respect is perhaps 
greater than is generally appreciated. Today, 
the individual sections of the industry 
are better organised than they ever were to 
eliminate the worst effects of uncontrol:ed 
competition within each section and, even 
at this late hour, it is hard to believe that 
Government authority can bring itself to 
destroy, for theoretical and unsubstantiated 
reasons, a system of price management which 
is one of the most necessary pillars, of a con- 
trolled reorganisation, which they are them- 
selves so anxious to encourage. Equally, and 
even more important, the different sections 
of the trade are today more conscious of the 
vital need to co-operate, to work as a team, 
and to assist in the formulation of a unified 
policy. Now that the will exists to under- 
stand and master the problems, the prosyects 
are much brighter. In the finishing section, 
in which we ourselves are, of course, deeply 
interested, the art of finishing textiles is still 
unequalled elsewhere in the world. Cotton 
will no doubt be the most important textile 
fibre cor many years yet, but new fibres and 
new finishing agents are constantly coming 
forward and will continue to do so, with the 
result that these products will become an 
integral part of our business. But the 
methods of handling these new materials are 
not simolé and their production will require 
a const-nt flow of men with scientific back- 
ground or at least a full technological train- 
ing. The scope and opportunity for such 
men are there and I suggest that nothing 
should be done to discourage them from 
entering a promising field. 


If, as I believe, our brightest future lies so 


largely in the field of expertise and innova- 
tion, the importance of our Research and 
Development Section cannot be exaggerated, 


The ability to achieve and maintain technical 
superiority over Our Overseas Competitors is 
vital, and this applies not only to apparel and 
domestic cloths but also to specialised cloths 
for industrial purposes. Never were we more 
convinced of the, importance of such work 
than at the present time and a full share of 
the money we plough back is being invested 
in this side of your business. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S ACTIVITIES 


In my statement to you a year ago I said 
that the textile finishing side of your business 
was by far the most important, despite our 
gradual development of outside interests, 
Stockholders may like to have a general 
picture of the activities of the Association as 
it exists today. 


It now seems a far cry to the years imme- 
diately preceding the First World War when 
the Lancashire cotton industry enjoyed an 
almost unchallenged supremacy in the export 
markets of the world. In those days the 
Association operated more than seventy 
works. The steady and inexorable decline 
since those days has inevitably left its mark 
on the bleaching trade as on every other 
section of the industry. The outbreak of the 
Second World War and the Government’s 
drastic concentration of the cotton industry 
reduced still further our operating units. The 
net result has been to reduce the Associa- 
tion’s working Branches from seventy to 
thirty, most of them in Lancashire, but four 
in Cheshire or Derbyshire, four in Scotland, 
four in Northern Ireland and one in Notting- 
ham. The majority of them are engaged 
only in bleaching, but some of them have a 
substantia! business also in dyeing and in one 
works the major activity is calico printing. 
We are interested not only in the finishing 
of piece goods of cotton, linen, rayon and 
rayon mixtures, but we have several works 
devoted entirely, or almost entirely, to the 
bleaching of raw cotton for the surgical trade, 
the bleaching of cotton and other wastes for 
the paper trade, the bleaching and dyeing of 
woollen yarn, the bleaching and dyeing of 
lace curtains, net and hosiery. It will be 
realised, therefore, that our interests are 
widespread and are by no means an un- 
important contribution to the output of the 
textile trades. That is the position in which 
the Association stands today as regards its 
interests in textile finishing, but your Direc- 
tors have recognised that the capital invested 
in the Association’s undertaking could 
not be remunerated solely from an output 
that had declined to so small a proportion 
of what it used to be, and they have 


ee the Company’s activities into other 
fields. 


SUBSIDIARIES AND A TRADE 
INVESTMENT 


A number of years ago, an important and 
very successful plant was established joint!y 
by the Association and the Hercules Powder 
Company of America for the production of 
purified chemical cotton, which forms the 
raw material for several important industrics, 
among them paper, explosives, certain typ:s 
of rayon and plastics. This Company 15 
a record of sound profitable expansion. Since 
its inception, production has already increas-d 
twofold and, with the extensions now in hand, 
the Company will shortly have a_ potential 
capacity over three times that of the original. 
We have thus, in close and most agreea'!¢ 
association with our American friends, 
gradually built up a business which, for both 
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cost of production and quality of output, 
compares favourably with anything of its 
kind in the world. Our imterest in this 
concern shows as a trade investment in our 
Accounts. cane 

Last year I referred to the acquisition by 
‘he Association of the balance of the shares 
» the Midland Leather Company Limited, 
(ormerly held by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. ‘That Company is now a wholly 
owned Subsidiary and its accounts have this 
year been included in the group figures 
presented to you. Under conditions not 
unlike those in the cotton trade, production 
of chrome upper leather has, during the past 
year, been seriously affected by growing 
importations into the United Kingdom of 
foreign leather at prices much below the cost 
of production in this country. This, 
together with a fall in raw hide prices, 
which took place between July and 
December, has made the year a difficult one. 
Despite this I am glad to report that the 
Company has more than held its own and, 
in particular, the outstanding success of our 
“Norgrade” leather is most gratifying. We 
have every confidence in the future of this 
Subsidiary. 


Another interest which we acquired some 
years ago was that of the Greenwich Leather- 
cloth Company Limited, whose main trade 
was the coating of cloth of various types. For 
some years the business prospered, but it 
became apparent to us during the postwar 
years that considerable redundant capacity 
existed in that type of trade and, as a result, 
that prices were fast becoming unremunera- 
tive. Arising from this we turned to the 
manufacture of thin plastic sheeting. Our 
decision to enter this comparatively young 
and growing industry has been fully justified 
by results and for some years the Company 
has been in the forefront as producers of this 
material. But participation in any rapidly 
expanding industry necessarily involves em- 
ployment of the most modern machinery 
and techniques and we are, in fact, at the 
present time engaged in still further im- 
proving our plant and premises. This 
Subsidiary is now known as Greenwich 
Plastics Limited. 


In 1945 we acquired the North British 
Chemical Company Limited at Droylsden. 
This Company, originally engaged in the pro- 
duction of dyestuffs and heavy chemicals, had 
started to manufacture paints, varnishes and 
cellulose finishes, and was one of the first 
companies in the country to introduce syn- 
thetic paints. Since acquisition the works 
has been completely re-equipped with 
modern plant and new laboratories have been 
built to accommodate additional research and 
development staff, this aspect being of the 
utmost importance in a highly competitive 
industry, The Company’s products mar- 
keted under the trade names Neofex, 
Norbritol, Exelsyn and other registered 
brands are “ quality paints,” and in view of 
the modern trend for increased use of paint 


. look forward te a further expansion in 
Sales. 


A further extension of our non-textile 
undertakings has been the establishment of 
a chain of six laundries and two dry-cleaning 
Plants, including the well-known “ Silver 
Wings.” — Several of these laundries have 
been established in premises originally occu- 
pied as bleachworks, their location, together 
with available water and steam raising 
plant, making them quite suitable for con- 
version. Our profits have been satisfactory 
in relation to the capital employed and, 


£iven a risi Saat 
oe ae standard of living, the prospects 


5 . 


THE OUTLOOK 


During the last quarter of the year under 
‘cview demand for cotton cloth has fallen off 





and the first weeks of the current year show 
a similar tendency. Whatever be the cause 
of this diminished volume—and opinions 
differ widely—it can at least be said that the 
conditions we are now experiencing are not 
peculiar to the Lancashire industry. Many 
vf its competitors are similarly affected and 
reports are not lacking from France, Italy, 
Switzerland and even Japan of shortage of 
business and curtailed production. It may 
well be that lack of confidence in cotton 
Prices lies at the root of the trouble in all 
cases and, if there should be a return of 
confidence—for example, an announcement 
that the United States would not subsidise 
raw cottea exports next season—we might 
experience a sharp revival of demand. Mean- 
while, the tendency to avoid over-buying and 
to place orders only for the smallest quantities 
that producers can be persuaded to make, 
militates against economic operation and 
against efficient planning. These unfavour- 
able influences must of necessity play an 
important part in determining our fortunes 
in the current year, and it will be evident 
that our prospects are less favourable than 
were those for the year just ended. 


TRIBUTE 


In conclusion, I am sure that Stockholders 
will wish me to express, on their behalf as 
well as my own, our thanks to my colleagues 
on the Management Board and their co- 
Directors, to our Branch and Departmental 
Managers and to the large and loyal army 
of our employees in the administrative, tech- 
nical and operative fields for their efforts on 
behalf of the Association during the past year. 
All in the boat have pulled their’ weight 
towards the common objective—the success 
of Bleachers’ Association. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS 


EVER-INCREASING DEMAND 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
F. Francis & Sons Limited, was held on 
June 27th in London, Mr John Ismay (the 
Chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The balance of profit for the year, includ- 
ing Dividends from Subsidiary Companies, 
amounts to £221,638. Taxation provision 
requires £64,300, leaving a balance of 
£157,338. Your Directors have transferred 
the sum of £74,410 to General Reserve, and 
your Board recommends a Final Dividend of 
16 per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital, 
making a total of 20 per cent. 


The net profit of the Group, after provid- 
ing for taxation, amounts to £192,035, to 
which must be added special net credits of 
£11,426, giving a total available profit of 
£203,461. The Group carry forward at 
£247,745 represents an increase of £53,876 
over the previous year. 


Considerable extensions have been made at 
our Keighley Factory which will provide 
additional manufacturing facilities required 
to cope with ever-increasing demand. 


Further factory. accommodation is also in 
course of erection at our Greenwich Works, 
which is again necessitated by increased 
demand for your Companies’ products. 


In my last Statement I mentioned the diffi- 
culties in the supply of Tinplate and Steel. 


I am glad to say supplies of the former have _ 


shown a slight improvement during the year 
under review, but the Steel position con- 
tinued to remain most unsatisfactory and we 
were unable to obtain adequate supplies. We 
are, in fact, still very greatly handicapped in 
this respect and the present indication is that 
this state of affairs will certainly continue 
well into 1956. The report was adopted. 





GODFREY PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on 
June 28th in London. 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: Trading results in the year 
under review have continued to suffer from 
the same conditions as those which so 
adversely affected profits in the preceding 
year. There has been a further serious fall 
in your Group’s trading profit which, after 
charging £97,673 in respect of Exceptional 
Advertising Expenditure to Development and 
Contingencies Reserve, stands at the figure of 
£640,935, a decrease of approximately 
£318,000. In consequence, the Profit after 
taxation has fallen by £140,000 and with the 
reduced Credit for Provisions no longer 
required £130,853 is brought down compared 
with £331,812 last year. 


The Board recommend a final dividend of 
74 per cent, the total of 10 per cent being 
the same as for 1953. The maintenance of 
the Ordinary dividend accords with the policy 
I outlined last year. In prosperous periods 
of trading our conservative policy of distribu- 
tion allowed us to plough back large sums 
for use within the business, and your Board 
feel justified in repeating last year’s distribu- 
tion although it is not covered by current 
earnings. Shareholders will, however, realise 
that such a policy weakens the liquid position 
of the Group, and its continuation during 
this difficult period must be annually subject 
to careful consideration. 


“RED & WHITE” CIGARETTES 


In the home market the situation continues 
to be much less satisfactory and the parent 
company has sustained a trading loss. As I 
forecast last year, the 1954 allocation of 
dollars resulted in virtually unrestricted 
supplies to the public of all the most popular 
brands, although it was not until January of 
this year, after the close of the accounts, that 
the most popular brands of all also came into 
completely free supply. The carefully 
thought out plan of your board to meet this 
situation was put into effect last autumn, with 
the introduction of the new “Red & White” 


Cigarettes, 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that its 
reception both by the trade and by the 
smoking public has been excellent and with 
the extension of its sale to Scotland at the 
beginning of this month, its distribution 
throughout: England, Wales and Scotland is 
now complete. I am confident that “Red & 
White ” will grow during the next few years 
into a powerful and vigorous competitor in 
the dearer of the two most popular price 
classes. 


Other of your company’s products are 
showing signs of a revival in their sales at 
home and De Reszke Filter Tips, which were 
reintroduced at the beginning of 1954, are 
steadily obtaining a larger share of the 
restricted field in which they compete. 


Within the next few days, we shall be 
notifying our distributors that in order to 
meet both their and our increased costs, we 
shall be raising the retail price and in most 
cases the invoice price of our smoking 
tobaccos ; for some considerable while now 
these increases have been fully justified, but 
circumstances have only just made them 
possible of implementation. 

Export trade is running at a fairly satisfac- 
tory volume and we have been able to replace 
by developments elsewhere our lost exports 
to Australia to which I referred last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


is 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 


LIMITED 


NEWLY ACQUIRED STEEL COMPANIES FULLY OCCUPIED 


RAW MATERIALS AND LABOUR THE PRINCIPAL LIMITING FACTORS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited was 
held on June 23rd in Birmingham, Mr K. S. 
Peacock, chairman and managing director 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the 52 weeks ended 
January 1, 1955: 


I would first like to refer to two sad losses 
which the Company has suffered since our 
last Annual Meeting. In August, 1954, 
Colonel H. B. Sankey, CBE, the Chairman 
of our important subsidiary company, Joseph 
Sankey & Sons, Limited, died suddenly at 
the early age of fifty-nine, after having been 
a Director of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Limited, for thirteen years and of Joseph 
Sankey & Sons, Limited, for thirty-three 
years. During that period Sankey’s activities 
increasingly expanded until the Company 
occupied a position of national importance in 
its particular field. We shall continue to 
miss his help and advice and we record our 
appreciation of his services and our great loss 
in his passing. 


In February, 1955 Sir Maurice E. Denny, 
Bt, KBE, also died suddenly. His services 
in the shipbuilding world not only’ to that 
industry, but to the country, have been well 
recognised and appreciated, whilst to us he 
was a good friend whose kindly wisdom and 
great general experience were of inestimable 
value. 

There is one other personal matter to 
which I would like particularly to refer. 
Mr J. H. Bean, CBE, who attains the age 
of seventy on May 23, 1955, retires in accord- 
ance with the Companies Act and, following 
the rules which we have ourselves instituted, 
does not seek re-election. Mr Bean has a 
wide experience of the Engineering Industry 
and under his guidance since 1939 Garring- 
tons, Limited has expanded from a position 
of comparative insignificance in the forging 
industry to be, I think we can rightly claim, 
the unqualified leader in that field both in 
technique and efficiency. We are very mind- 
ful of what we owe him for the great energy 
and ability he has shown in developing this 
business to the position it occupies today, 
and for the great help which he has also 
given us in the conduct of our general 
affairs. 


FEATURES OF PAST YEAR 


1 am sure you will agree that the results 
for the year are satisfactory ; in comparing 
them, however, with the profits of 1953 it 
must be understood that they include the 
profits of the newly acquired Steel Com- 
panies. 


When I wrote my statement last year I 
found it difficult to be optimistic about the 
general trading conditions. It was not until 
the early autumn of 1954 that we found an 
appreciable increase in the activities of our 
Home Companies, and over the last four 
months of the year the tempo was steadily 
increasing. Our newly re-acquired Steel 
Companies, although experiencing some 
decline in demand on the re-rolling side, 
remained fully occupied throughout the 
period. There was a substantial improve- 


ment in the operations of our three main 
Overseas Companies, Lysaght’s Works Pty. 
Limited in Australia ; Guest Keen Williams, 
Limited, in India, and Aug. Stenman A-B, 
in Sweden. 


It is important that it should be appreciated 
that the Overseas interests of our Group are 
substantial, and that the capital there em- 
ployed amounts to some £16 million. The 
results of these companies can thus obviously 
be of material importance in the profits of 
the Group as a whole. 


FULLY OCCUPIED AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


At the present time we are very fully 
occupied in almost all our works both Home 
and Overseas, and in the majority of cases 
have order books that will carry us on for 
at least six months at a high rate of output ; 
in fact it would appear that for some time 
the principal limiting factors to our output 
will be supplies of raw material and labour. 
It is, however, difficult to feel that the 
present conditions are entirely healthy, as we 
appear to be passing through another i 
of more iadlenseinesy tendencies than are 
— even for our present-day mode 
of life. 


There have been substantial wage increases 
in every direction, which not only imme- 
diately affect us in our own factories but face 
us with consequential increases in coal, rail- 
way freights and general supplies. ‘The price 
of steel, which represents a large pro- 
portion of the. cost of our finished 
products, is also affected in turn by these 
increases, 


As a Group we have followed the principle 
of trying to keep prices down and to share 
with consumers the increased efficiency 
achieved through our substantial capital 
expenditure of recent years and our im- 
proved techniques. In consequence of this 
the ratio of profit to turnover on which we are 
operating is low. Moreover, our profits would 
obviously be seriously affected by any appre- 
ciable drop in general demand. It follows 
also that if our policy in this direction has 
been a correct one, and we feel that this must 
be so from the National point of view, then 
we shall be quite unable to absorb the many 
additional increases in costs which we now 
have to face, without an appropriate increase 
in our prices in due course. We hope that 
many of the companies that we serve, who 
are vitally concerned in export trade, will also, 
if they have not already done so, adopt the 
principle which we have set ourselves of 
keeping prices down. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Last year I expressed the view that our 
outstanding commitments for capital expendi- 
ture might be expected to have reached a 
maximum figure, and in general to be de- 
clining, in view of the heavy expenditure of 
recent years. At the same time, I qualified 
this by mentioning the possibility that new 
projects might come along which would alter 
the general outlook. In order to support the 
Motor Trade in its schemes of expansion 
which have been announced in recent months, 
we have decided still further to expand the 


capacity at Joseph Sankey & Sons, Limited 
in wheels, panels and frames; at Garringtons 
Limited, in forgings; at Guest Keen & Nettle. 
folds (Midlands) Limited, in bolts, nuts, 
screws and valve forgings, and at other works | 
to a lesser degree. All these schemes involve 
substantial sums amounting in total to over 
£3,500,000. 

Stockholders may be interested in the 
following summary of our Capital Expendi- 
ture position; 

Sanctioned 
and out- 
Expenditure standing a 
during January |, 
1954 1955 
ZL £ 
Steel Companies ... *2,120,000 4,600,000 


Other Home 
Companies 


Overseas 


4,950,000 


1,720,000 2,750,000 


£6,340,000 £12,300,000 


* 15 months. 


Further Capital Expenditure has _ been ff 
authorised by the Board since Ist January, | 
1955, amounting to about £3 million. 


This total expenditure of some £15 million 7 
will be spread over two to three years; wit) 
the depreciation we are now providing at th: | 
rate of nearly £4 million per annum and out | 
present resources which have arisen from 
substantial retentions of profits during pre- 
vious years, we do not anticipate any problem 
in financing this expenditure, provided profits 
continue at something like the present level. 
Investment allowances and the reduction of 
the standard rate of Income Tax are 3 
material contribution towards this expansion 
programme, 


Our established policy of retaining in the 
Group a considerable proportion of each 
year’s profits has enabled us to finance the 
large expenditure on Fixed Assets and to 
provide additional Working Capital. As a 
result, such retentions of profit have now 
become permanently employed in the 
Group, and we have therefore proposed 
that part of the reserves, to the extent of 
£11,568,895, should be capitalised in the 
form of the scrip issue referred to in the 
Directors’ Report. 


In view of the heavy programme of capital 
expenditure to which we are now committed 
the conservative policy hitherto adopted is 
not likely to be varied. Consequently, the 
Proposed increase in the Issued Capital must 
not be taken to imply any intention (0 
increase the amount distributed by way 
dividends in the future, as this must 
depend upon the available profits of cach 


year, and the outstanding commitments 4! 
the time. 


GENERAL 


The number of companies in the Group 
has now risen to no less than 78. Since the 
close of our financial year we have acquired 
the whole of the share capital of Lincolt 
Electric Company Limited, and we look for- 
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ward to the expansion of its activities 
in the future. The progress of welding in 
recent years and our interests in all forms 
of fastenings led us to consider this a wise 
purchase. 3 

It might be of interest to record that the 
Group now has more than 40,000 employees 
at home, and not less than 13,000 overseas. 
Employee relations throughout the Group 
remained on a happy and satisfactory 
basis during the period, and I would like to 
record our appreciation of the services 
rendered by everyone in your large group of 
companies. 


Addressing the meeting the Chairman 
said : 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to correct the description “Screw, Bolt 
and Nut Undertaking” which is often 
given to the GKN Group in the financial 
press. 


As you were informed in my Statement, 
the Group consists of 78 companies. Our 
various companies serve a large number of 
industries and produce a very wide range 
of products: im fact, the sales of Screws, 
Bolts, and Nuts accounted only for approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total sales value for 
1954, and you will therefore appreciate that 
the title “ Screw, Bolt and Nut Undertaking ” 
gives a very inadequate impression of the 
wide activities of the GKN Group. 


We, of course, still consider ourselves the 
leaders in the field of fastening products of 
all kinds, and are the largest producer of this 
type of products. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed approving the capi- 
talisation of £11,568,895 of reserves for the 
purpose of making a scrip issue of one new 
Ordinary share for every £1 of Ordinary 
stock held and making an alteration in the 
Articles of Association. 


ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of The Argus Press Holdings Limited was 
held on June 21st in London. 


_Mr H. C. Draytom (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our group profits for the year, including 
mterest, amounted to £269,000 against 
£191,000 last year. Taxation takes £120,000, 
and after deducting various charges and the 
interest attributable to outside shareholders, 
there is £95,000, available for distribution 
as against £54,000 last year. 


We propose a final dividend of 124 per 
cent, making 20 per cent, which is an in- 
crease of 24 per cent on last year. The 
Profits retained in the accounts-of subsidiary 
companies, will amount to £259,000. We 
have deducted from that sum, £150,000 


which we propose to place to Plant Replace- 
ment Reserve. 


The profits of the year under review are 
substantially above the previous year, and 
they come from all our departments ; our 
Printing and publishing did better, and our 
Magazines went ahead. We have certain 
Plans for the future, but we are experiencing 
& great shortage of labour, which is having 
hopcrcussions on any plans which we may 
ave for the future. We have one or two 
Propositions which are held up because we 

not know whether we can get the labour 
a Carry out the work. That arises largely 
ond the intake of new labour is restricted, 
sitet Suggest that that restriction of the 
in rem ofa 2 healthy for the 

> tor 

employed in it pany, or for those 


In putting the £150,000 to Replacement 
Reserve we have made a start towards re- 
equipping our printing works, especially 
Samuel Stephen of Crystal Palace. 

Now as regards the current year—we had 
a very good year last year—we have been hit 
slightly by the strike in the newspaper world, 
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and naturally, by the railway strike. There- 
fore, I do not think the results for the 
current year will be as good as for the year 
under review, but I believe they will not 
be unsatisfactory and you will be satis- 


The report was adopted. 





UNION MINIERE DU 
HAUT-KATANGA 


AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


FAVOURABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The annual meeting of shareholders of the 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga was held 
in Brussels on June 23rd. M. P. Gillet 
presided. 


In accordance with the agenda, the Meet- 
ing first approved certain alterations to the 
Articles of Association, in particular giving 
the General Meeting the right to grant the 
honorary title of their position to former 
Chairmen and Directors and also providing 
for a modification of the share of profits 
payable to the Board and _ personnel, 
reducing the Board’s percentage from 3 per 
cent to 2 per cent and increasing the share 
of the personnel from 2 per cent to 
3 per cent. 


The accounts for the financial year ended 
December, 1954, were also adopted. 


The Profit and Loss Account for 1954, 
circulated to the shareholders, showed a gross 
profit of Fr. 4,904,331,396. After making 
provision for depreciation and allowing for 
taxation of profits and sundry charges, the 
available profit balance including the amount 
brought forward totalled Fr. 3,362,470,955. 


From this balance, an amount of 
Fr. 750 million was allocated to the special 
reserve and contingencies fund, and the sum 
of Fr. 107,880,359 was carried forward. The 
amount left for distribution was accordingly 
Fr. 2,504,590,596. 


The Meeting fixed at Fr. 1,600 net per 
share the total dividend for the year 1954. 
Taking into account the interim divi- 
dend of Fr. 600 paid in January, 1955, this 
entails a final dividend amounting to 
Fr. 1,000 net per share, payable as from 
July 4, 1955. 


Monsieur Gillet, the Chairman of the Board, 
informed the Meeting of the favourable con- 
ditions in which His Majesty King Baudouin 
recently visited the Company’s properties in 
Katanga. His Majesty expressed great 
interest in the operations which he was shown 
during his tour of some of the Company’s 
properties. 


Monsieur Gillet had profited from his 
recent stay in Katanga in visiting Union 
Miniére’s most important installations and 
making contact with the personnel. He 
expressed his great satisfaction with the way 
operations are conducted and for the results 
realised by all departments. 


MR E. SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


In his address to the Meeting, Mr Edgar 
Sengier, Chairman of the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee, said that the year 1954 had 
been an outstanding year for the Union 
Miniére, showing high metal outputs with 
consequent favourable financial results, in- 
ception of the Company’s activity in the 
nuclear power and germanium fields, expan- 
sion of the hydro-electric power availabilities, 
investigation of new technical processes, 


design of new plants and of enlargements to 
existing installations. 


Mr Sengier gave the following significant 
figures concerning the year’s results: 

Million 

francs 

PON 8 rico oe hoewc tac deciivaswdaas 10,938 

WOU GUMS ooh ooo cadcdcccden thee 1,987 

PEO {Kocnccksedees acess ee ee 2,424 


Royalty to the Comité Spécial du 
Katanga (grantor of the concession) 229 


Provisions for depreciation ............ 800 

Total capital expenditure including 
hydroelectric power equipment ... 557 

Allocation to reserve ..............scc00es 750 


Regarding the future, Mr Sengier also 
stated that having regard to the prospects of 
the metal market and in view of the develop- 
ment of the Company’s mining reserves in 
the Kolwezi area, plans had been drawn for 
a further expansion of production. This will 
necessitate additional capital expenditures, 
which the Company’s own cash is capable 
of coping with. 

Commenting on the copper market posi- 
tion in 1954; Mr Sengier mentioned the 
striking difference between the situation in 
the United States and elsewhere in the world, 
from the viewpoints of both distribution and 
pricing. 

On the whole, except very recently, the 
output from the new mines had not yet 
become apparent, because it had been parti- 
ally counterbalanced by the output deficit 
resulting from strikes. The increase in world 
production expected for 1955, i.e. about 
250,000 metric tons, should contribute to 
regularise the market position. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Report of the Board of Directors 
which has been circulated with the accounts 
stated that the copper production of the Com- 
pany in 1954 was further increased to 223,791 
metric tons. The cobalt output for the same 
year amounted to 8,609 metric tons. 

The operation of the various plants and 
mines, and the construction programme of 
o Company continued to develop favour- 
ably. 


Emphasis was laid on the general situation 
of the Company’s native labour. Further 
efforts had been made to promote their pro- 
gress. More workers benefited from the 
status entitling them to receive their ful] 
salary in cash. The Company’s counselling 
committees for native affairs, in which a 
greater proportion of native employees - 
ticipate, made a useful contribution to the 
formation of a Congolese élite. 


In this respect, the Chairman of the Board 
announced to the Meeting that the Company 
had decided to create six study funds of one 
million francs each, wih a view to rendering 
possible the admission of a corresponding 
number of well-gifted Congolese to the 
Lovanium University in Léopoldville. 


eat tae 
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RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


CONTINUED HOME AND OVERSEAS EXPANSION 


GROUP’S STRONG CAPITAL , POSITION 


SIR RICHARD COSTAIN ON THE YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Richard Costain Limited was held on 
June 30th at 111, Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E.1, Sir Richard Costain, CBE (chairman 
and joint managing director), presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr H. F. R. Catherwood, 
ACA, read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: I am delighted this year 
to send my statement from our new offices. 
The Annual General Meeting will be held 
here and I hope shareholders will take the 
opportunity of attending the meeting and 
seeing our new offices. 


I am pleased to report that the Group’s 
Trading Profits for 1954 amounted to 
£471,032 compared with £354,017 for the 
previous year. After provision for depre- 
ciation, interest, taxation and outside share- 
holders’ interests, the net balance of profit 
applicable to the Parent Company is 
£245,110 compared with £105,094 for the 
previous year and the amount brought into 
the Parent Company’s accounts is £106,633. 


During the year we have continued to 
make capital profits on sales of fixed assets 
and these have been added to the General 
Capital Reserve Account. Having regard to 
the capital profits realised, the Board have 
already distributed a further Capital (tax 
free) Bonus in February, 1955, and I hope 
that we shall be able to continue these dis- 
tributions in future. 


In view of the continuous development of 
the Company’s business it is essential to 
retain a substantial proportion of profits in 
the business and for this reason the Board 
recommend that the Ordinary dividend be 
maintained at 10 per cent, apart, of course, 
from the capital distribution to which I 
have already referred. You will note that 
the Board has transferred the sum of £50,000 
from the Profir and Loss Account to an 
Overseas Development Reserve Account and 
has appropriated the balance of £50,000 of 
the existing Provision for Educational Train- 
ing and Benevolent Purposes to the same 
Reserve. The latter Provision is no longer 
required since it has been the practice of 
the Company for some years to charge the 
cost of training, etc., to the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


I have previously emphasised that an in- 
creasing proportion of our civil engineering 
contracting operations and also substantial 
building work are taking place overseas and 
that I regard this spread of activities as 
essential to our business and particularly to 
the maintenance of our highly skilled tech- 
nical staff. dt is our policy to conserve 
abroad profits arising overseas, so far as 
practicable, so as to provide funds for future 
operations. You will therefore note that a 
considerable amount of profit has been 
retained by subsidiaries during 1954, particu- 
larly on overseas business the profits from 
which have not been remitted to the UK, I 
indicated last year that nothing had been 
included in the 1953 Accounts in respect of 
our activities in Kuwait, but in 1954 this 
business has made a substantial contribution 
to Group profits. 


AT HOME 


Home _ Contracts—Your Company is 
obtaining its full share of the considerable 
capital development schemes which, at the 
present time, are keeping our Industry fully 
occupied. 


These schemes include a number of large 
factories and offices for leading British 
industrial companies. Among the works for 
local authorities good progress is being made 
on the Northern Outfall contract at Beckton 
for the London County Council, whilst our 
Garry contract for the North of Scotland 
Hydro Electric Board is proceeding satis- 
factorily. The Usk Reservoir with its atten- 
dant pipeline and water treatment works for 
the Swansea Corporation is now completed 
and I am gratified to be able to say that 
Her Majesty The Queen has graciously 
agreed to open this important undertaking 
in August of this year. 


The Area branches have completed some 
notable buildings and works, in particular 
the Royal Insurance Building at Plymouth, 
and the new Silver City Airfield at Ferry- 
field. Your Company has considerably 
enhanced its reputation with the latter con- 
tract, due to the speedy manner in which 
it was completed, and we have every reason 
to believe the Clients are entirely satisfied. 


Costain Concrete Limited.—The  produc- 
tion of railway sleepers has continued during 
the year and considerable development work 
has taken place on other pre-stressed pro- 
ducts ; in particular, the Stahlton Floor, 
which is being widely specified by prominent 
Architects and Engineers. 


Opencast Mining—Your Company has 
taken a leading part in the operations of 
Opencast Mining and has dug, during the 
year under review, over a quarter of a million 
tons of coal. As a result of our progressive 
policy in this field, we have recently been 
awarded a contract for over 5 million tons, 
which is the largest contract yet placed in 
the British Isles. 


! 

Costain John Brown Limited'—Our Asso- 
ciated company Costain John Brown are 
continuing to expand their chemical engi- 
neering business and have obtained contracts 
from the Government and from chemical 
firms. They have formed a pipeline division 
to build pipelines by the most modern 
methods and have obtained contracts from 
the Wales Gas Board and others in this 
country. In Persia they have obtained 
against strong foreign competition a 6} 
million pound Contract to build 350 miles of 
pipeline for the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. 

Their subsidiary, Cathodic Corrosion Con- 
trol Limited, which specialises in the pro- 
tection from corrosion of buried or sub- 
merged steel, is in the forefront of the drive 
to stop the heavy losses which annually occur 
from the corrosion of metal structures. 


WORK ABROAD 


_ Canada.—We have increased our interest 
in the Leeds Construction Limited and 
extended operations to Toronto. 
While there are considerable potential 
developments in Canada, it must be realised 


that this is a very competitive field. From a 
long-term point of view, however, we believe 


the Company is well advised to have interests | 


in this Country. 

Kuwait—The new 
Kuwait was completed well ahead of schedule 
and in fact has created a record for speed 
in constructing this type of project. As 
already mentioned, a proportion of the profits 
which have been earned on this contract has 
been taken into the Group Accounts. 


West Africa.—During the year 1954 we 
were complimented by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment on the efficiency and progress that has 
been made on the Apapa Wharf contract and 
we have every reason to be pleased with the 
progress that has been made on the lIjon 
“B” Power Station contract, which will be 
completed this year. 


Your associated Company, Costain (West 
Africa) Limited, having now been in opera- 
tion for seven years, is proving itself a virile 
and progressive Company. The profits that 
have accrued from this Company have been 
largely ploughed back for further develop- 
ment and expansion. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that business is becoming more com- 
petitive and a number of international con- 
tractors have opened offices 


tion to form companies 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia. This h 


been done with effect from September 1, | 


1954, at which date audited accounts of the 
former Branches were prepared. 


The trading operations of the two branches 
up to August 31st are included in the Parent 
Company’s accounts, but since the two new 
subsidiaries only commenced business on 
September 1, 1954, no accounts have been 
prepared for the short period up to December 
31, 1954, and accordingly the audited 
accounts at August 31, 1954, have been 
adopted for purposes of consolidation. 


These subsidi Companies continue to 
make a considerable contribution to develop- 
ment in the Rhodesias. This contribution 
covers a wide variety of work, from the large 
office block in Salisbury now nearing comp!e- 
tion to the many thousands of African houses 
completed in Northern Rhodesia. The range 
includes hospitals, blocks of flats, Govern- 
ment Hostels, European housing and other 
types of buildings. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The proceeds of the Preference [Issue 
which was made early in 1955 have increased 
the resources of. the Group available for de- 
velopment but developments 
do not necessarily immediately result in ‘1- 
creased profits for your Company. I would, 
however, emphasise the strong capital po:!- 
tion of the Company, which, with our cap (2! 
and other profits retained in the busin:ss, 
continues to strengthen. I hope this trend 
will continue in the future, 


Bad weather in the first three months of 


yed progress on our Ho:ne 

ith the prospect of 

improving weather we hope that this sits 
tion will be rectified. 

I cannot conclude without again referr.1s 


Power Station in | 


in this territory. | 
Rhodesia.—I mentioned in my statement | 
on the 1953 Accounts that it was our inten- © 
subsidiary i in § 
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to the loyal support that the ever increasing 
staff has given to the Group. I would parti- 
cularly refer to the many employees abroad, 
often in isolated situations, who have little 
opportunity of realising how much your 
Directors appreciate their services, although 
it is our policy for Directors to visit the over- 
seas operations as frequently as possible. 


We propose at the Annual General Meet- 
ing to recommend the appointment of 
Colonel Sinclair to the Board. His services 
overseas, particularly in Nigeria, over the past 
five years, have fully qualified him for this 
position. 

I am also pleased to inform shareholders 
that during the past year Mr A. P. Costain 
was appointed Deputy Chairman and Mr 
J. W. Whiter a Joint Managing Director of 
the Company. I am sure the shareholders 
will agree that with our enlarging business 
these appointments will add to the strength 
of our organisation. The report and accounts 
were adopted and the dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr R. B. Minto 
and Mr E. f Cook, BSc, AMICE, were 
re-elected, and the remuneration of the joint 
auditors, Messrs James Worley and Sons and 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., 
having been’ fixed, the proceedings 
terminated, 





FOY, MORGAN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Foy, Morgan & Company, Limited, was 
held on June 24th at the offices of the 
company, 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, Mr 
Peter Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: The Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1954, now sub- 
mitted, show an increase in the net profit 
over the previous year of about 10 per cent, 
after providing for income tax and profits 
tax thereon. After payment of dividends on 
the various classes of shares,-the balance on 
Profit and Loss Account has risen by 
approximately £27,000. 


Your Company’s resources have again been 
used in providing financing facilities to the 
trade, and the Balance Sheet discloses a total 
of over £1 million in Trade Debtors and 
Bills Receivable, about half of which is in 
Bills Receivable, 


_ Although the total import of Softwoods 
into the United Kingdom during 1954 was 
only 55,000 standards more than in 1953, 
the deliveries made by Importers to their 
Customers exceeded the 1953 figure by 
225,000 standards, and those of the earlier 
postwar years by about 400,000 standards. 
It appeared at the close of the year that the 
market position was firm. 


The business done by the other depart- 
ments of your Company in Hardwoods, Ply- 
woods, Fibreboards, etc., all showed a satis- 
factory volume and contributed substantially 
to the successful result of the year’s trading. 


Similarly our subsidiaries at home and 
Overseas played their full part in the overall 
Picture now before you. 


I should, therefore, like to record my 
appreciation of the efficient and willing 
Service rendered by members of the Staff of 
your Company, and also by the Directors 
and Staffs of your subsidiary companies. 


Me conclusion, I would like to say that the 
th une ae business already concluded for 
factory. 77 year is, in my opinion, very satis- 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


DICTAPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


MR C. KING WOODBRIDGE’S ADDRESS 


The Annual Meeting of Dictaphone Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on June 29th in 
London. 


Mr C. King Woodbridge, the chairman, 
— and, in the course of his address, 
said: 


It is with considerable pleasure that I sub- 
mit for your consideration the forty-third 
annual report of the directors and the 
accounts for the financial year which ended 
at December 31st last. 


As chairman of Dictaphone Company 
Limited and of the Dictaphone Corporation 
I am in the privileged position of presiding 
over the destinies of the two major Dicta- 
phone activities. 


The year under review has fulfilled the 
promise shown last year, when I was able to 
report encouraging increases in our sales, 
and I am happy to point out that the 
trading profits of Dictaphone Company 
Limited show a substantial increase on the 
previous year. 


SALES 


The sales of our Dictaphone “ Time- 
Master” dictating machines have exceeded 
those of any other period in the history of 
the company. The year has been one of 
steady progress and our achievements will 
compare very favourably with the improved 
picture, I find, of British industry generally, 
Our factories are fully employed and there 
is evidence of greater demand from the ex- 
port markets served by this company. These 
exports, I would remind you, include the 
supply of machines to our Canadian subsi- 
diary and our main European sales organisa- 
tions. 


The home market shows a particularly 
satisfactory increase, and the sales of Dicta- 
phone “Time-Master” dictating machines 
and Dictabelt records have increased by 38 
per cent over the previous year. I think I 
may claim, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Dictaphone “Time-Master” is the 
world’s most successful dictating machine. It 
is as ideally suited to the needs of overseas 
business men as it is to the British, and it is 
chosen for the sameereasons. Only Dicta- 
phone’s exclusive Dictabelt record gives you 
all these advantages: (1) Clearest recording ; 
(2) Visible recording ; (3) Unbreakable plas- 
tic ; (4) Mailable ; (5) Filable ; (6) Low cost 
and non-erasable records. 


Dictating reports, for example, is no longer 
a tedious, often-interrupted business, tying 
down you and your secretary, perhaps for 
hours. With the “ Time-Master” you speak 
your ideas as they occur to you. Your secre- 
tary is left with time to be a real assistant 
to you. That is why secretaries, too, prefer 
the “ Time-Master.” No wonder, then, that 
a “ Time-Master” on the desk is becoming 
standard office equipment for senior execu- 
tives in almost every branch of commerce 
and in the professions. They find that the 
“Time-Master ” really has increased their 
capacity to get things done. 


Despite the company’s great growth in 
recent years, these converts are still a 
minority. About four out of five executives 
who could profitably. use the Dictaphone 
“'Time-Master” dictating machines have 
still to be converted. Habit ties many to 
shorthand; misconceptions and lack of 
information hold others back from trying the 
Dictaphone solution to the problem of com- 
munication. 


TREMENDOUS PROSPECTS 


Many industries are already at that stage 
of growth where replacement sales are the 
big factor in success; they have tapped a 
high percentage of their new business poten- 
tial. By comparison the Dictaphone organi- 
sation has thus far, perhaps, tapped no more 
than 20 per cent of its new business poten- 
tial. (And every new customer broadens the 
base of our growing replacement market.) 
The prospects are, accordingly, tremendous. 
Dictating machines are our basic product— 
and it is no idle boast that “ Dictaphone ” is 
“The Greatest Name in Dictation.” For, 
in this highly competitive industry, half of 
all dictating machines bought are Dictaphone, 
machines designed primarily to help their 
users communicate more efficiently. With 
the exception of specialised recording 
machines, like the Four-Channel Tape 
Recorder, all use the exclusive plastic Dicta- 
belt record. All our dictating and transcrib- 
ing machines carry the trademark “ Dicta- 
phone.” 


Let me remind you that the Dictaphone 
“'Time-Master” dictating machine is a 
quality product and one that will stand up 
to hard work under all sorts of conditions. 
In our laboratories routine tests are made 
of the quality of all raw materials employed 
in the manufacture of Dictaphone “ Time- 
Masters.” Simultaneously there is continual 
research in our endeavours to find better 
ways of carrying out the many complicated 
processes required in the assembly of our 
machine, which contains no less than 1,500 
parts. Ours is a highly integrated organisa- 
tion, unique in its industry. It plans, designs, 
researches, engineers, manufactures, sells and 
services its own products directly. Therefore 
it has complete control over every phase of 
its business—and not the least of the benefits 
is a quality control that extends through all 
phases of marketing and service as well as 
manufacture. 


Every Dictaphone product is bought 
ultimately from a Dictaphone salesman or 
authorised agent; no dealers are involved. 
Dictaphone salesmen are selected and trained 
not just to sell but to serve. In calibre and 
stature they rank at the top of the office 
equipment industry. They are business men 
who believe in their business. 


THE DICTAPHONE OBJECTIVE 


“ Service ” is the motivating thought in the 
Dictaphone objective. It is based on the 
conviction that proper use of what the Dicta- 
phone organisation offers can truly “ double 
a person’s capacity to get things done!” To 
ensure the unsurpassed performance built 
into its products the organisation supports a 
widespread service organisation trained to 
maintain Dictaphone equipment nearly 
everywhere. 


During the last 12 months we have 
developed and augmented our sales force 
both here and on the continent of Europe. 
We are employing more people, we are in- 
creasing @ur activity, and, while we are never 
satisfied, we have reason to be pleased with 
the efforts that are being made to meet the 
receptive market we find ourselves facing. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors re-elected. The pro- 
cedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr C. 
Harold Vernon, and seconded by Mr F. 
Graham Maw. 
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The eighty-cighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Ottoman Bank was held on June 29th 
at Winchester House, London, EC. 


The Right Honourable Lord Latymer, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: 


TURKEY 


In Turkey two main factors reacted un- 
favourably on the trade balance in 1954. 
First of all, whereas in previous years the 
cereal harvest produced an important export- 
able surplus, the widespread drought during 
last year resulted in a deficit. At the same 
time the rise in internal prices increased their 
disparity with world prices and thus rendered 
certain exports very difficult. 

Consequently, there is continued difficulty 
in payment of debts to foreign countries. As 
I mentioned last year the Turkish Govern- 
ment was led drastically to reduce imports, 
especially of non-essential goods, and also to 
come to bilateral agreements for the gradual 
settlement of these overdue commercial 
debts. More than once in the past, Turkey 
has had to-pass through a difficult time and 
we know that these problems are receiving 
the whole attention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


On the other hand we must bear in mind 
the great efforts made, not only to equip the 
country—dams, bridges, power stations, 
ports, roads, etc.—but also to improve agri- 
cultural and industrial production, and 
generally to raise the standard of living of 
the population. 


During the year important new works have 
been carried out; I might mention among 
others the founding of a factory for tractors 
and agricultural machinery, and the building 
of silos and fertiliser factories. 


The consumer goods trade has also de- 
veloped, following the increased demand 
from a population whose purchasing power 
has risen. Thus, new sugar refineries and 
textile mills have come into being. 


But Turkey is primarily an agricultural 
country, 82 per cent of its 21 million inhabi- 
tants being farmers. 


Mechanisation, the right fertilisers, in- 
creased credits to farmers, bulk purchases at 
better prices by the Office des Produits du 
Sol and improved irrigation have all com- 
bined to increase the area under cultivation 
from 7,560,000 hectares during 1946-49 to 
11,293,000 hectares in 1954. In spite of this, 
unfortunately, the cereal harvest, which in 
1953 had been excellent (14,340,000 tons) was 
affected by bad weather in 1954 and reached 
9,598,200 tons only. 


The production of dried vegetables 
suffered similarly and fell from 501,000 tons 
to 420,000 tons. The cotton crop (142,000 
tons against 140,000 tons in 1953) and the 
tobacco crop (98,000 tons against 122,000 
tons in 1953) each showed an exportable 
surplus of about 70,000 tons. s 

The mining industry, in which farge sums 
have been invested in recent years, continues 
to progress. 


Turkish industry also made great strides 
and has maintained its importance in the 
country’s economic expansion. Nevertheless, 
as might be expected, the full effect of 
capital investments in industry of. recent 


years cam scarcely be felt for some time 
to come. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


SATISFACTORY LIQUID POSITION 
INDUSTRY’S IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO TURKEY’S ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW 


The results of the Law Encouraging the 
Investment of Foreign Capital, passed in 
June 1954, have been satisfactory. The total 
amount invested thereunder has reached 
Ltq. 232 million. The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey, moreover, has granted 
credits of over Ltq. 32,500,000 to private 
industry. 


Turkey’s 1954 foreign trade totals were 
below those of 1953: Imports (Ltq. 
1,339,400,000 against Ltg. 1,491,200,000 in 
1953) fell by Ltg. 151,800,000, and exports 
(Ltg. 937,800,000 against Ltg. 1,109 million 
in 1953) by Ltq. 171,200,000. There was 
thus a resulting trade deficit of Ltq. 
401,600,000 against Ltq. 382,200,000 in 1953. 


EGYPT 


After many months of difficult negotiation, 
agreement was reached in July between 
Egypt and Great Britain on the future of 
the Suez Canal Zone and a treaty was signed 
by the two countries in October. 


Thus the year 1954 saw the end of an 
epoch. All will wish Egypt and her rulers 
well in the new era which has begun. It 
seems certain that in the years which lie 
ahead the overriding problem for the 
country will prove, with increasing insistence, 
to be the production of food to meet the 
needs of a growing population. 


The successful sale of the year’s cotton 
crop remains as ever the biggest single factor 
in maintaining national prosperity, but for 
long-term improvement, development plans 
of great importance are under way. The 
most: vital of these is of course the project 
involving a new high Aswan Dam. This, it 
is calculated, will allow the reclamation 
of as much as two million feddans of 
land now barren and, at the same time, 
generate new power for Egypt’s expanding 
industries. 


SUDAN 


In the Sudan the transition’ from govern- 
ment by British officials to self-government 


proceeded at an ever-increasing tempo. 


Trade totals for the year were: — 
. 48,500,000 and exports Eg. 
40,500,000. Both figures show a slight de- 
cline upon the 1953 totals. 
For our branches in the Sudan it was a 
busy year. 


JORDAN 


The wedding of his Majesty King Hussein 
to Princess Dina Abdul Hamid-el Awn took 
place in the spring of this year, and all of 
us who are interested in Jordan wish and 
feel sure that this marriage will bring happi- 
ness to Their Majesties and be of good 
augury for the prosperity of the country. 

There were good harvests in Jordan in 
1954. Unfortunately, however, we hear that 
Owing to poor rain the crops for 1955 are 
unsatisfactory. : 


Jordan is fortunate in possessing large 


deposits of high-grade’ phosphates which are - 


now being exploited. 


As evidence of further development and 
of industrial progress, I might mention in- 
creased cement output, olive oil and veget- 
able: oil refineries, the new railway work- 


shops under construction at ‘Ma’an, grain 


silos at Ruseifa, and the current work upoa 
the Jerusalem airport and upon the Baqur 
and other irrigation schemes. In 19%4, 
moreover, a United States organisation com- 
pleted its survey of the Dead Sea potash | 
deposits which are among the country’s mos | 
important commercial assets. 


The grant-in-aid of $8 million in goods | 
and services under the United States/Jordan | 
pact of June 1954, has done much w 
encourage the realisation of these various 
plans. 


IRAQ 


In the spring of 1954 Iraq, always at the 
mercy of its two great rivers, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, was visited by the worst 
floods within living memory. 

It is hoped that the danger of further 
flooding will in time be controlled with the 
completion of the various constructional 
schemes now being undertaken under the 
Five-Year Programme of the ‘Iraq Develop- 
ment 

It was a busy year for trade. 
totalled about ID.74 million and 
about ID.18 million. 


The chairman then reviewed their interests 
in Cyprus and Morocco and continued : j 
Both in Syria and in the Lebanon the ~ 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban had a good yeat © 
with satisfactory results. 4 


Imports 
exports 


BANQUE FRANCO-SERBE 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Franco-Serbe which was held on April |, 
1955, having approved the accounts for 1954, 
decided to declare a dividend of 10 per cent 
on the capital which during the year. had 
been increased from Frs. 20 million to 
Frs. 25 million. , 


} 


- LONDON AND PARIS 


_ Our Paris and London offices played an 
important part in the finance and encouraze- 
ment of trade with the countries where our 
branches are established. 


In spite of rather a difficult local situation, 
our Marseilles branch maintained its business 
activity with satisfactory results. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The 1954 figures are not greatly different 
from those of the previous year, On the 
liabilities side the current deposit and o:het 
accounts are up by a little over £1 million. 
On the assets side, the ratio of money at ~:!! 
to deposits is down by 3 per cent whilst ‘he 
advances show an increase of 3 per cent. ‘!he 
liquid position remains satisfactory with c. sh, 
money at call, and bills receivable togethet 
totalling more than 40 per cent of ihe 
deposits. 

The “~ amount of 
c balance of 056 brought for- 
ward from 1953, is £433,469, compared with 
ae last year. After appropriating 
Aone to “Reserve for Contingenci:s, 


The committee propose that 4 dividend of 
ing 200000 ahh etn Chae eo 
ing a i -to 
carried forward to 1955." 6 seed 

The report was adopted. 
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THE RIO TINTO COMPANY LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION PROPOSALS 
THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S SPEECH 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of The Rio Tinto Company Limited was 
held on June 30th in London. The Right 
Honourable The Earl of Bessborough, 
GCMG (the chairman) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 

As a result of considerable increased 
activity in the Commonwealth it has become 
necessary for us to create a number of sub- 
sidiary companies in the United Kingdom 
and overseas to carry out the various func- 
tions of investment holding, exploration, 
management and technical services. The 
Rio Tinto Company Limited is now, there- 
fore, the parent company of what is already 
becoming known as the “ Rio Tinto group.” 
In doing what I have described we have re- 
versed the previous trend of the Company 
in owning Overseas Mining properties directly 
from London in favour of a system whereby 
there will be established in each area of 
operations a holding company capable of 
exercising autonomy together with its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

To turn now to the Accounts, you will 
notice that during the year under review 
there were no trading profits, since it was 
an integral term of the agreement for the 
sale of the Spanish assets that the trading 
profit for the year 1954 would be for the 
account of the Spanish Company. Neverthe- 

less, the profit carried to the Appropriation 
Account shows an increase from {£607,213 in 
1953 to £648,404 in 1954. This increase is 
due to the additional income which has been 
received from our Rhodesian investments. 


INVESTMENTS 


Your Company continues to hold consider- 
able investments in Rhokana and Nchanga, 
the shares of which have shown substantial 
increases in value. In fact, the market valua- 
tion of all quoted investments at the end of 
the year under review was £20,484,508 com- 
pared with £10,481,162 at the end of the 
previous year. The Directors’ valuation 
of unquoted investments increased from 
£418,921 to £3,698,240, which is largely due 
to the investment in the new Spanish Com- 
pany which purchased the assets in Spain of 
The Rio Tinto Company Limited. Thus, 
the valuation of all investments at 
£24,182,748 was at the end of the year almost 
three times as great as the book values shown 
in the balance sheet and has since increased 
quite considerably. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


In my speech of August 12, 1954, the date 
when you approved the proposal for the sale 
of the Company’s property and assets in 
Spain, I referred to the many practical diffi- 
culties in the way of distributing any part of 
the proceeds. In making its recommenda- 
tons for capital reorganisation your Board 
have been guided by two main considera- 
tions. In the first place, it was thought that 
the Company’s share capital should now be 
brought into line with the cost of its invest- 
ment portfolio, including investments in sub- 
sidiary companies. The proposal to issue 
to the holder of each Ordinary share of £5 
an additional Ordinary share of £5 goes part 
of the way towards achieving a more realistic 
Capitalisation of the Company. 

The second consideration was that your 
Directors thought that some shareholders 
might expect to receive a cash distribution. 
At the same time the cash requirements of 
the Rio Tinto group for exploration .and 
development within the Commonwealth have 
been increasing. To meet these conflicting 


needs and to complete the scheme of capitali- 
sation your Directors have proposed the issue 
of one £5 Second Preference Share with 
dividend at 5} per cent per annum for every 
two Ordinary shares now held. Shareholders 
who wish to realise part of their interests in 
the Company without reducing their equity 
holding can, therefore, sell the Second Pre- 
ference Shares and the offer to purchase these 
shares at par by Messrs N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons provides shareholders with the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining cash without delay. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMONWEALTH 
MINING INTERESTS 


With regard to the policy of developing 
mining interests in the Commonwealth, I 
should tell you that the exploration work of 
your subsidiaries overseas is continuing most 
actively and, as you know, in most cases we 
work with associates. 


In Australia, quite apart from basic ex- 
ploration the Rio Tinto group in early 1955 
concluded negotiations whereby one of your 
Australian subsidiaries acquired a 51 per 
cent interest in Mary Kathleen Uranium 
Limited, the property of which is situated 
in Queensland. A programme of drilling 
and metallurgical testing to find out whether 
this area can sustain an uranium treatment 
plant of economic size is now being carried 
out. Provided that the results of this testing 
programme are sufficiently encouraging to 
ensure a profitable sales contract for the 
output arrangements will be made to provide 
the necessary capital for the mine and treat- 
ment plant. 


Canada.—During 1954 your Company 
purchased an interest in The Brunswick 
Mining & Smelting Corporation which owns 
important lead, zinc and pyrites ore bodies 
close to the eastern seaboard in New Bruns- 
wick. I believe that this is a valuable long- 
term investment for the group. 


The most important development in the 
past six months has been the conclusion of 
negotiations whereby Algom Uranium Mines 
Limited was financed by a predominantly 
British group headed by Rio Tinto (Canada) 
Limited. As a term of the agreement another 
of your Canadian subsidiaries obtained the 
technicial management of this property, 
which is one of the largest uranium mines 
so far discovered. 


The Algom deposits are well located in the 
Blind River area of Ontario on the northern 
shores of Lake Huron. The general area of 
Blind River is of very great interest as far 
as uranium is concerned and its discovery 
places Canada in the forefront of the long- 
range producers of this commodity. This, 
together with the encouraging signs of radio- 
active minerals in Australia and the resources 
of South Africa, indicates the importance 
which the Commonwealth is now assuming 
as a long-term producer of the raw materials 
for the atomic energy programmes of the free 
nations of the world, 

It is encouraging to think that by the time 
Britain’s nuclear power programme is in full 
development, the greater part of the free 
world’s uranium will almost certainly come 
from the Commonwealth. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 15 per cent, free of tax, and 
bonus of 15 per cent, free of tax, were 
approved. 

At the subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the capital reorganisation proposals 
were sanctioned. 


ENGLISH & 
CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INCREASED REVENUE 
MR HENRY S. LOEBL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of English & Caledonian Investment Com- 
pany, Limited was held on June 23rd in 
London, Mr Henry S. Loeb] (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The book value of the investments at 
March 31, 1955, was £1,258,989, compared 
with £1,152,879 at the end of the previous 
year. The value of the investments, however, 
at March 31, 1955, was £2,636,734, which 
showed an appreciation over the book value 
of £1,377,745 or, expressed as a percentage, 
109.43 per cent against 74.85 per cent at 
March 31, 1954. 


During the year we have increased the 
proportion of our funds invested in the USA 
and Canada from 18.68 per cent to 24.01 per 
cent. The proportion invested within the 
Commonwealth, excluding Canada, has how- 
ever fallen from 74.45 per cent to 70.16 per 
cent. The proportion in equity stocks has 
increased from 83.09 per cent to 86.58 per 
cent. 


_ The funds of our subsidiary company con- 
tinue to be employed partly by loan to this 
company and partly by way of investment in 
Stock Exchange securities. The appreciation 
in the market value of these securities at 
March 31st was some £13,000 over cost, com- 
pared with an appreciation of about £4,000 a 
year ago. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


The total income for the year was 
£137,663, compared with £118,580 for the 
previous year, an increase of £19,083. I 
should mention that the total income of 
£137,663 is exclusive of arrears of dividend 
received during the year, the net amount of 
which, namely, £2,826, has been transferred 
to General Reserve. 


After deducting the charges set out in the 
first part of the Revenue Account, the net 
revenue for the year was £109,375, compared 
with £91,723 and after deducting the 
charge for taxation and the preference divi- 
dend for the year, the amount earned on the 
ordinary stock was 36.07 per cent, 
compared with 30.82 per cent for the 
previous year. 


An interim dividend of 6 per cent has 
alréady been paid on the ordinary stock and 
your directors now recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 19 per cent, making 
25 per cent for the year, against 18 per cent 
for the year to March 31, 1954. The sum 
of £17,174 has been transferred to General 
Reserve which, together with the arrears of 
dividend amounting to £2,826, increased the 
General Reserve to £150,000. Following the 
appropriations of revenue to which I have 
referred, there is a balance of £17,911 to 
be carried forward. 


The profits earned by the industrial and 
commercial undertakings in which we are 
interested have continued, in general, to rise, 
but it would be over-optimistic to expect the 
same rate of progress during the present year. 
Last year I stated that substantial cover 
existed for the dividends received on 
many of our investments. This still 
obtains, and we, therefore, expect that our 
results for the current year will again be 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The eighth annual general meeting of the 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, Limited, will be 
held on July 20th at 22 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


The Trust and its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co., 
Limited, have shared in the _ general 
prosperity enjoyed by the country, and the 
accounts circulated to you are evidence of an 
active and profitable year. 


Turning first to the accounts of the Trust, 
the gross revenue from its general invest- 
ments amoumted to £208,766, an increase of 
£59,026. This increase was partly due to the 
higher dividends received on equity shares 
which comprise over 90 per cent of its port- 
folio and to a smaller extent to the invest- 
ment of the proceeds of the issue of £500,000 
4 per cent Debenture Stock 1979/84, which 
was placed during the course of the year but 
which will not contribute a full year’s income 
until the current year. 


APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Taking the Unquoted Securities at cost, 
the general investments of the Trust had an 
aggregate value of £4,011,194, compared with 
£2,722,587 last year, and were £1,455,881 in 
excess of book value. You will see from the 
geographical classification of the Trust's 
general investments that the proportion 
invested in the United States of America 
increased from 16.7 per cent to 22.8 per cent 
which, with 4.7 per cent invested in Canada, 
brings the total percentage invested in dollar 
securities to 27.5 per cent. 


Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co., Limited, 
increased its dividend to the Trust from 124 
per cent to 15 per cent, taking £69,000 after 
deduction of tax. The success of its opera- 
tions, however, may better be measured by 
the fact that it was able, in addition, to trans- 
fer to General Reserve £150,000 and increase 
its carry forward by £15,172. Owing to the 
nature of its business, one must expect the 
profits of Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co., 
Limited, to fluctuate with changes in 
economic conditions, but it has proved a pro- 
fitable investment for the Trust. Since the 
Company was acquired in 1947 it has paid 
a dividend of not less than 7} per cent per 
annum and has increased its own taxed 
reserves from £114,000 to £480,000. This 
increase in financial strength is a cause for 
satisfaction. 


Your Directors are pleased to recommend a 
final dividend of 11 per cent, making a total 
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of 16 per cent for the year, as compared with 
a total of 124 per cent for the previous year, 
Of this 16 per cent, the earnings from the 
Trust’s general investments accounted for 
12.5 per cent as compared with 9.3 per cent 
a year ago. Our income from ge invest- 
ments for the first —— of the current year 
compares favourably with that of the year 
under review. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


You will see from the Directors’ Report 
that the Board have decided to recommend 
to Ordinary Stockholders the capitalisation 
of £585,000 of the Share Prernium Account 
and the application of that sum in paying up 
in full $85,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each in 
the proportion of one free share of £1 for 
each £2 of Ordinary Stock held. This issue 
will involve an increase in the Authorised 
Capital of the Company and the Board 
recommend that it be increased to {3 
million. An Extraordinary General Meeting 
will be held immediately after the Annual 
General Meeting to give effect to these 
proposals. 


Mr H. Stuart Ebben, having reached the 
age of 70, retires from the Board. He has 
been a Director of this Company and its pre- 
decessor since 1935 and I would like to 
record my great appreciation of his 20 years 
of office with special reference to the period 
of the war when he had to carry on single- 
handed. 





GENERAL MINING 
AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 


SIR GEORGE W. ALBU ON 
RECENT MERGER 


The Chairman, Sir George W. Albu, Bart., 
in his address to shareholders at the fifty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting of the Corporation 
held on June 23rd in Johannesburg, stated, 
inter alia, that the year 1954 had been 
marked by a further major expansion of the 
Corporation’s interests when it acquired all 
but a small number of the issued shares of 
Strathmore Consolidated Investments, 
Limited, which company became a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Corporation shortly 
after the year end. 


The merging of this important Group with 
General Mining had resulted in four gold 
mines, viz., Buftelsfontein Gold Mining-Com- 
pany, Limited, Stilfontein Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, Ellaton Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited and Babrosco Mines (Pro- 
prietary) Limited, being added to those 
already under the General Mining adminis- 
tration. Of these four mines, Stilfontein, 
Ellaton and Babrosco had been admitted as 
uranium producers. 


The substantial increase in the book value 
of the net assets of the Corporation from 
£5,450,080 at the end of 1952 to £11,203,817 
at the end of the year under review was 
mainly due to the merger already referred to 
and the absorption in 1953 of the undertak- 
ings of Consolidated Rand Investment and 
Trust Company, Limited and Transvaal 
Mining and Finance Company, Limited. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The income of the Corporation for the 
year, as compared with the ‘1953 figure, 


showed an increase of nearly £400,000 and 
the profit for the year was £1,147,382. After 
effecting the usual appropriations for writing 
down investments, reducing the book value 
of properties, increasing the reserves by 
£305,343 and the payment of dividends the 
unappropriated profits for the year amounted 
to £41,036. 


There was an increase during 1954 of 
£854,877 in the Corporation’s investment in 
stocks, shares and other securities and the 
investment in subsidiary Companies increased 
during the year by £2,889,370. An improve- 
ment for the year of £200,721 was shown in 
the surplus of Current Assets over Creditors 
and Provisions. 


The net additions for the year to the book 
value of the Corporation’s assets totalled 
£3,904,673 and this amount was provided by 
the issue, at substantial premiums, of 873,656 
“S ” ordinary shares together with the profits 
of £305,343 retained in the business. 


The Stock Exchange value of quoted 
securities was £13,835,440 at December 31, 
1954, as compared with the 1953 figure of 
£9,577,027. 


Based on market valuations of quoted 
investments and Directors’ valuations of 
other investments at December 31, 1954, only 
about half of the total value of the portfolio 
was productive of dividend income; the 
remaining interests comprised. mainly share- 
holdings in developing gold mines, 


IMPROVED LABOUR POSITION 


Apart from continued rising costs, condi- 
tions generally in the Gold Mining Industry 
had been satisfactory dtfring 1954. Labour 
relations were good and the average number 
of non-Europeans employed in the Industry 
during 1954 reached the highest recorded for 
any one year since 1942. The increase in 
non-European labour together with the im- 
provement in the average number of Euro- 
peans employed in the Industry during 1954 
was, however, insufficient to meet the full 
requirements of the Industry. Since the close 
of the year the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State Chamber of Mines had extended the 
field of recruitment of European labour which 
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should ensure an increased flow of recruits 
to keep pace with the Industry’s expanding 
requirements. 


Operations of the companies of the Group 
during 1954 proceeded satisfactorily. West 
Rand Consolidated Mines, despite a substan- 
tial reduction in profits from gold, recorded 
the highest overall net annual profit in its 
history, which was due to the notable’ increase 
in its profits from uranium. 


Discussions between the Consulting En- 
gineers of Anglo Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited and the Cor- 
poration were commenced recently in regard 
to the exploitation of the van den Heeversrust 
area which is the subject of an agreement 
between General Exploration Orange Free 
State Limited and Middle Witwatersrand 
(Western Areas) -Limited. The Corporation, 
by reason of its large shareholding in 
Geoffries and also because it is entitled to 
30 per cent of any subscription rights accruin, 
to that Company, would be substantially 
interested in any flotation in the area. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year, Sir Ernest Oppenheime: 
and Messrs K. A. Keith, M. Menzies, C. W. 
Roper and J. Scott joined the Board of th- 
Corporation, and on January 1, 1955, Mr 
P. H. Anderson was appointed a Director in 
place of Mr W. H. A. Lawrence, who retire | 
on December 31, 1954. 


Following the recent merger, the Adminis- 
trative staff of the Corporation is housed in 
a new building owned by a ‘subsidiary com- 
pany and the technical staff occupies rente ! 
premises. A new building is to be erecte! 
on the site of the old General Mining Build- 
ings in which the entire staff of the Corpor:- 
tion will be housed. 


In reply to a question by a shareholder r< 
garding the Romsley Estate, the Chairma 
observed that the future prospects of th: 
Estate would de u the improveme": 
of tobacco farming in ia. 

The Directors’ Report and Accounts wer: 
adopted, and the retiring directors were r:- 
elected. 

Copies of the full Report of Proceedins: 
may be obtained from the London Office. 
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AKTIEBOLAGET ATLAS 
DIESEL 


(Compressed Air Engineers) 
A GOOD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Aktiebolaget 
Atlas Diesel was recently held in Stockholm. 
The following is the report of the Directors 
submitted and approved at the meeting: 


The Board of Directors and the Managing 
Director (Mr Walter Wehtje) have pleasure 
in submitting herewith their report on the 
Company’s activities during the year 1954. 


We are pleased to report that deliveries in 
1954 increased by’5 per cent from Kr. 103 m. 
(£7,100,000 approx.) to 108 million Kr. 
(17,448,300 approx.). The value of orders 
received was also substantially higher than 
the figure for 1953. This increase was due 
mainly to export orders, as the Swedish 
home market remained relatively unchanged. 
In fact, slightly more than two-thirds of all 
orders received in 1954 came from abroad. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Company’s profit for the year was 
Kr. 6,376,479 (£439,757 approx.), compared 
with Kr. 5,200,000 (£358,600 approx.) in 
1953. Figures show that profits totalling 


Kr. 10,583,065 (£729,865 approx.) are at the 
disposal of the general meeting. The Board 
of Directors has suggested that a Dividend 
of 10 per cent be paid totalling Kr. 2,800,000 
(£193,100 approx.) and that the remaining 
Kr. 7,783,065 (£536,760 approx.) be carried 
forward to the Profit and Loss Account. 


As compressed air engineers we are encour- 
aged by the fact that the applications of 
pneumatic equipment are becoming increas- 
ingly diverse, not only in Europe, but all 
over the world. Whether it be in factories 
producing motor cars or aeroplanes—where 
speed and efficiency are essential—or in the 
mines which produce the metals and fuels 
vital to modern industry—compressed air is 
playing an increasingly important part. 


SALES IN FIFTY COUNTRIES 


During the past year we have expanded 
our sales organisation still further to meet 
this demand which means that today we are 
selling our products in 50 countries. Atlas 
rock drills are being used on such famous 
projects as the Aswan Dam in Egypt, the 
Snowy River scheme in Australia, and India’s 
Bhakra Dam. Our equipment is also widely 
used in the various contracts being carried 
out for the North of Scotland Hydro Electric 
Board. 


An increasing number of mines in various 
parts of the world, including uranium pro- 
ducers, are using our machines. For 


example, Atlas lightweight drills are being 
used to mine chrome in Turkey, lead in 
Greenland and sulphur in Italy. 


Despite keen competition sales of our port- 
able compressors have been well maintained, 
civil engineering projects in the Rhodesias, 
Australia, South Africa, India and South 
America accounting for quite a large share of 
this business. 


TOOLS FOR COMET TESTS 


Sales of stationary compressors and pneu- 
matic tools for industry have been most satis- 
factory. Recently orders for large stationary 
compressors have been received from some 
of the biggest manufacturers in the British 
motor industry and engineering tools have 
been sold in large quantities to various air- 
craft factories in Europe. It is of interest to 
note that Atlas tools were chosen for the con- 
struction of the special tank erected at Farn- 
borough for the Comet tests. 


Now we are a world organisation operating 
in many different parts of the world it has 
become most necessary that we should have a 
uniform family name recognisable throughout 
the world. As a number of our Companies 
already use the name Atlas Copco and our 
products now carry this trade mark, we have 
decided to adopt this name for the parent 
company. It is our intention, therefore, that 
as from January 1, 1956, Atlas Copco will be 
used as a Group title. 





HIELD BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
SUBSTANTIAL ORDER BOOK 


MR DAVID H. HIELD’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Hield Brothers, Limited, was held on June 
th, at Briggella Mills, Bradford, Mr David 
H. Hield (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1955: Our Balance Sheet this year 
shows the result of the Resolutions passed 
at the meetings held on June 30, 1954, when 
it was decided to increase the authorised and 
issued capital of the Company and to 
capitalise some of the Reserves to the value of 
£330,000. This year we are adding £25,000 
to our Reserves for Obsolescence and 
Replacement and £30,993 to General Reserve. 
The totals in these two Reserves together 
with the undistributed balance of profits 
carried forward to the next account now 
amount to more than £548,000. 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


Our liquid position continues to improve 
and the net excess of current assets over 
habilities stands at £1,073,038 as against 


£1,011,028 last year, showing an increase of 
£62,010. 


On the other side of the Balance Sheet I 
must again draw your attention to the low 
‘igure which represents our holdings in Land, 
Buildings, Plant and Machinery. This is in 
part due to the low prices which we paid 
for some of these assets when they were 

Sught years ago in times of severe depres- 
sion in our Industry. Over a period of years 
We have steadily written off substantial sums 
in depreciation. It must not be supposed, 
however, that these assets are now worth so 
little. They have been well maintained and 


Considerable new plant has been installed 
when deemed advisable, in fact over the last 
years new investment in our Mills has 


10 


exceeded the total figure at which they now 
appear in our books, 


At the same time it must be realised that 
the value of any ‘fixed assets depends 
primarily on the profits which they can earn. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


During the year under review wool values 
have fallen, and under these conditions I 
consider the results submitted to you are 
satisfactory. 


All our Mills in England have worked full 
time throughout the year. They are still fully 
employed and we have a substantial order 
book. 


Last year I had to give a dismal report of 
conditions in Canada. The Canadian 
Government has recently decided not to 
change the tariff and Canadian mills will con- 
tinue to be exposed to the fiercest competition 
from countries paying much lower rates for 
labour. I am, however, able to inform you 
that our Mill is running full time on single 
shift. 


In my last statement I mentioned that con- 
siderable reconstruction was necessary at our 
Briggella Mills and towards this cost we had 
made provisions of £100,000. During the 
present year we have completed the electri- 
fication of part of Briggella, ordered new 
labour saving machinery and have under 
consideration plans for further reconstruction 
of certain sections. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the future, I must em- 
phasise that intense competition now prevails 
both in the Home and Foreign markets. We 
expect this condition to continue. 


Our success depends in large measure on 
the loyal and willing efforts of all our em- 
ployees to whom I wish to express sincere 
thanks for their services in the past year. 


he report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 
the rate of 20 per cent per annum was 
approved. 

The retiring director, Mr W. W. S. C. 
Neville, MC, BEM, was re-elected and 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Alfred Dobson & Co., Leeds, having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


VAB PRODUCTS 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Vab Products Limited was held on June 23rd 
in London. 


Mr Ivor Lloyd, AMIAE, FCS, MiInstBE 
- Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said : 

The Profit of the Group amounted to 
£49,212 for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1954, compared with £54,103 
for the previous year. It has been necessary 
to allocate no less than £30,063 for taxation, 
which, I am sure you will agree, is an 
excessive proportion of the Company’s 
earnings. 


The Group Profit and Loss Account 
balance carried forward is increased from 
£22,017 to £26,494. 


During the year under review, profit 
margins were considerably reduced by the 
increases in metal prices and other raw 
materials, and wages. Brass, which is used in 
considerable quantities in the manufacture 
of Vab rails, increased by more than 20 per 
cent and is still rising. Competition was 
keener and most of these extra costs were 
absorbed in an endeavour to stabilise selling 
prices. In 1955, however, we have been 
compelled to increase the prices of some of 
our products to bring them into line with 
advancing costs. The nature of your 
Group’s products is very. diverse, and while 
in some periods there may be less demand 
for some of our products, other sections may 
be flourishing. This variety of products 
lends strength to your Gréup’s position, the 
value of which cannot be estimated in view 
of the very difficult trading conditions and 
competition which exist today. 


Your subsidiary, Fairylites .[td., are 
continuing to expand the export market 
and are selling to a number of countries 
overseas. 


Tupholmes (Sheffield) Limited has shown 
good progress with reasonable profits. 


Your Directors are pleased to recommend 
a Final dividend of 74 per cent, making a 
total of 124 per cent for the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


SIGNS OF IMPROVING FREIGHT 
MARKET 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Lambert Brothers Limited was held on June 
28th, in London, Mr R Ratcliff Steel (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit and loss account shows a gross 
profit of £434,245, to which has been added 
the sum of £29,717 in respect of sundry pro- 
visions no longer required, giving a total of 
£463,962. Taxation takes £174,444, leaving 
£289,518 as the net profit for the year after 
taxation. The comparatively low figure for 
taxation is accounted for by capital allowances 
and the new investment allowance on the 
ships recently built for our Shipowning Sub- 
sidiary, Temple Steamship Company 
Limited. The dividends on the preference 
and ordinary stock already paid and proposed 
absorb £85,828, leaving £203,690 for appro- 
priation, The sum of £100,000 has been 
transferred to fleet replacement reserve and a 
further sum of £100,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve, leaving £3,690, and it is 
proposed to add this sum to the amount 
brought forward making a total of £768,490 
to be carried forward. The Directors pro- 
pose the payment of 34 per cent out of Capital 
Accretions Account, an increase of 1 per cent 
over the rate paid for the last several years. 


Contrary to my expectations this time last 
year, I am glad to be able to report a slightly 
increased profit, largely due to the general 
advance in sea freight rates brought about 
almost entirely by the increased demand for 
ships to bring coal from abroad to this 
country, partly owing to increased require- 
ments here but chiefly to the serious falling 
off of output from United Kingdom collieries, 
due to strikes and other causes. This, whilst 
a disaster to our country as a whole, has 
assisted shipowners. Unfortunately, it 
increases the cost of imports, which reflects 
on the general cost of living. 


In the shipping trade it is dangerous to 
make forecasts, but—in contrast to the posi- 
tion a year ago—there are today signs of the 
freight market not only maintaining its 
strength but even improving. The position 
has now been reached that the United King- 
dom is importing more coal than she is ex- 
porting. Up to the middle of this year (in 
round figures) 4 million tons had been 
imported against an export of slightly less 
during the same period, whereas last year the 
reverse was the case, as for the similar period 
exports were nearly 5 million tons. Coal 
stocks in this country at present are said to 
be 14 million tons less than at this time last 
year, with consumption running at 3 million 
tons above last year but output over 2 million 
tons lower than last year. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that the importation of 
coal will have to continue in even increased 
quantities over the remainder of this year 
and most likely next year. 


Actually, the cessation of large exports of 
coal from this country also contributes to the 
increased cost of living, because there are few 
other bulk cargoes obtainable to take the 
place of coal which used to provide the out- 
ward freight, so that higher rates of freight 
have to be paid on bulk imports to cover 
the ship’s round voyage. 


The statement then reviewed the com- 
pany’s various activities at home and overseas 
and continued: Your directors are studying 
all possibilities of replacing the loss of coal, 
which was the original basis of your com- 
pany’s trade. 


The report was adepted 
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SOUTHERN AREAS ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT MAINTAINED 


‘LORD GRIDLEY’S REVIEW 


The Twenty-Second Annual General 
Meeting of Southern Areas Electric Corpora- 
tion Limited was held at Caxton Hail, West- 
minster, on June 29th. 


During the course of his speech to the 
shareholders the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable the Lord Gridley, KBE, MIEE, 
said: The Capital Reserves are now £59,214 
compared with £45,214 last year, an in- 
crease of £14,000 created mainly by. profits 
on sales of outside investments. We have 
realised a capital profit of over £29,000 on 
those investments so far sold. You may 
remember that we acquired them out of the 
surplus moneys of our sale of electricity 
undertakings when nationalised. Our Con- 
tingency Reserve is increased from £40,000 
to £60,000 by a transfer from profits of 
£20,000. The General Reserve remains at 
£82,750. We increased it to that figure last 
year by a transfer from Profit and Loss 
Account of £37,750. The Profit and Loss 
Account balance carried forward of £265,673 
is an increase on last year of £50,325. Aggre- 
gating all these reserves they total £467,637. 


ONEROUS TAXATION 


It may interest shareholders to know that 
our profits for the 4 years ended December 
31, 1954, were £777,000, of which taxation 
absorbed £437,000, leaving us with only 
£340,000 for dividends, ploughing back and 
other purposes. 


REDUCED BANK BORROWING 


You will no doubt have observed that our 
bank overdraft has been reduced to £87,402, 
which compares with £254,133 a year ago, 
a reduction of over £166,000. We must, 
however, expect our borrowing to increase 
again, for we have certain works extensions 
to finance to which I will refer later. 


CAPITAL ASSETS 


Our actual expenditure on land, buildings, 
plant, etc., has aggregated just under 
£937,000, which we have depreciated by 
£333,400 out of earnings over the years. 
That their present-day replacement value is 
considerably higher than the written down 
value of £603,477 is beyond a doubt. 


The outside investments we still hold are 
Shown at £42,251, the market value at 
December 31st last being slightly higher. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The profit for 1954, inclusive of dividend 
on outside investments, was £301,882, an 
increase of £17,101 over last year. We have 
again written nearly £17,000 off Patent rights, 
etc. After providing £106,850 for Income 
Tax and Profits Tax—we escape this year 
Excess Profits Levy, which last year was 
£27,700—and deducting the small item of 
£1,212 for pre-acquisition profits, we have 
in the Holding Company available net 
profit of £118,943, which compares with 


£92,157 for the previous year, an i 
een y n increase of 


Adding the balance brought forward from 
1953 of £215,348, less amount written off 





Goodwill £3,568, we have £330,723 to deal 
with. We propose, as I have already ex- 
plained, to strengthen the Contingency 
Reserve by a transfer of £20,000 and to pro- 
vide £45,050 for a 10 per cent dividend less 
Income Tax and to carry forward to next 
year £265,673, as compared with £215,348 
last year, an increase of £50,325. 


FURTHER WORKS EXTENSIONS 


We are now having to carry out modest 
works extensions at our factories at Merrow 
in Surrey and at Chalford in Gloucestershire. 
These are required to provide increased pro- 
ductive capacity. Last year I told you that 
the first section of the works extension of our 
Mawdsley undertaking at Dursley had been 
completed. We shall proceed in due course 
with the reconstruction of the older portion 
of the factory and we shall then have an 
engineering works with the very latest 
machine tool equipment housed in modern 
buildings. 


REVIEW OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our Mawdsley subsidiary had another 
satisfactory year. Our PAM undertaking at 
Merrow, near Guildford, had a record year 
of both output and profits. The Ross 
Courtney factory at Upper Holloway also 
had a good year and output there can be 
further increased if only we can get more 
skilled operatives. Other subsidiaries also 
showed improved results over the previous 
year. The staff of Tyer and Company, our 
railway signal manufacturing subsidiary, are 
busily engaged on modernising various types 
of railway signal apparatus in view of the 
large modernisation plans and requirements 
of the British Transport Commission in 
which we hope we may secure a fair. share 
of the orders to be placed. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


So long as labour troubles continue ‘and 
wage increases are demanded—and often 
conceded in whole or in part—increased pro- 
duction costs are inescapable. British indus- 
try is thus being handicapped at a time when 
foreign competition has grown, and is in- 
creasing, and there are also signs of keener 
competition between firms in many industries 
at home, not excluding our own. Moreover, 
many difficult international problems have 
yet to be solved if world peace and the 
general prosperity of mankind is to be main- 
tained. No prudent business man could 
therefore forecast the future with any cer- 
tainty. However, your companies are not 
ill-equipped to meet the foreseeable condi- 
tions ahead, and so long as all those in our 
employ who have given of their best—and 
to such I express the thanks of the Board-- 
will sustain their good efforts, we can face 
the future with reasonable confidence. 


MR J. W. C. MILLIGAN 


IT now wish to inform you that my co- 
Directors have for some time past been of 
opinion that I have been over-working and 
that my detailed managerial responsibilities 
should be lightened. At.a Board Meeting 
this morning the Board have appointed as a0 
executive Managing Director of the Corpora- 
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tion Mr J. W. C. Milligan, while I shall retain 


the Chairmanship of the Parent and Sub- 
sidiary Companies as an executive Director, 


Mr Milligan is a Bachelor of Science and 
a member of both the British and American 
Institutions of Electrical Engineers. He has 
gained wide experience as the result of many 
vears in positions of high responsibility with 
‘he English Electric Company and the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Companies. 

As Mr Milligan was only appointed today 
nd it is customary for a new director to 

tire at an ensuing annual general mecting, 
] xm going to ask you to be good enough to 
contirm: his appomtment at this, meeting 
though we could not include this specific 
item on the notice when sending shareholders 
the printed annual accounts. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE CHAIRMAN HONOURED 


The proceedings were closed with a reso- 
lutian moved by a shareholder in tribute to 
the. Chairman, upon whom a Barony was 
conferred in the New Year’s Honours List. 


DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


(Proprietors of “News Chronicle” and 
“The Star”) 


MR L. J CADBURY ON EFFECT OF 
' STRIKES 


The Annual General Meeting of The Daily 
News Limited was held on June 22nd in 
London. Mr L. J. Cadbury, who presided, 


I am glad to report that profits for 1954, 
before taxation rose from. £188,000 to 
£422,000. Taxation takes £210,000 and we 
have added £160,000 to our reserves. 


Since these accounts were made up we 
have had a very substantial increase in wages 
and salaries. The price of newsprint is also 
up compared with 1954, In addition there 
hasbeen the heavy cost of the 26-day news- 
paper strike. To some extent these losses 
have been recouped by larger newspapers 
made possible by the newsprint accumulated 
during the strike and the amount of adver- 
tising held over which it has since been pos- 
sible to carry. 


CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


Although the effect of the newspaper 
stoppage on sales generally has been adverse, 
the News Chronicle has fully recovered its 
immediate pre-strike circulation. The 
increase in the price of the three London 
evening newspapers to 2d. is estimated to 
have brought about an overall decrease of 10 
per cent. in the combined circulation of the 
three London evening newspapers. But the 
figure for The Star, which has the world’s 
second highest evening net sale, shows a 
decline since the price increase of only 8.5 
per cent. 


In 1954 the confidence of advertisers in 
the News Chronicle and The Star was 
reflected in the record advertising revenue of 
beth papers. The News Chronicle showed 
an increase of over 15 per cent and The Star 
of 47 per cent over 1953, which, in the case 
of both papers, was also a record year. 


It was with great pleasure that we saw the 
name of Mr Oscar Hobson, the News 
Chromcle City editor, in the New Year’s 
Honours List. He is the first City: editor to 
receive a knighthood. - 

Both papers have’ shown miuck( editorial 


enterprise, 


“NEWS CHRONICLE” 


James Cameron and William Forrest, two 
outstanding “ roving ” correspondents, are 
making important contributions to the News 
Chronicle foreign news service. Forrest 
travelled extensively in Russia and Cameron 
was the first British newspaperman to make a 


“ go-where-you-please ” tour of Communist 
China. 


The News Chronicle holds the exclusive 
newspaper rights in the British Gallup Poll, 
which has the most consistent, accurate 
record on election forecasting of any polling 
organisation in the world. 


The News Chronicle actively supports 
many amateur sports, and has added sailing 
to its programme by sponsoring the Burton 
Trophy meeting. In athletics HRH the 
Duke of Edinburgh attended the international 
event which the News Chronicle sponsored 
at the White City, London, in July, 1954. 
Crawford White was sent to Australia to cover 
the MCC tour, and was chesen by the BBC 
to give commentaries on all the Test matches. 


The BBC continues to pay its tribute to the 
authority and integrity of News Chronicle 
journalists. More members of our staff have 
broadcast and appeared regularly in television 
programmes than of any other newspaper. 


“THE STAR” 


The Star published exclusively Sir Harold 
Scott’s story of his eight years as head of 
Scotland Yard. Another outstanding exclu- 
sive was the publication of Mr Attlee’s per- 
sonal impression of his visit to Moscow and 
China as head of the Labour Party delegation, 
a journey which gave rise to international 
controversy. 


The report was adopted. 


DAVIS ESTATES 
NOTABLE PROGRESS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of Davis Estates Limited was held on 
June 30th in London, Mr A. F. Davis (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Satisfactory and encouraging progress has 
been made during the year. The Group 
profit for 1954 before providing for taxation 
is £382,741, an increase of £246,325 over 
1953. The Group net profit for the year is 
£361,697, compared with £131,453 in 1953. 


Further expansion has taken place in the 
development of the company’s estates. The 
production of houses for sale by the company 
has again more than doubled that of the 
previous year and the demand continues to 
be satisfactory. The Australian Group of 
Companies has had a more successful year. 
The net profits earned for the Parent Com- 
pany after providing for all administrative 
charges and Australian taxation amounted to 
£16,680. 

The improved results for 1954 enabled the 
company on March 15, 1955, to make a pay- 
ment to the Preference shareholders of 7} 
years’ arrears of dividend, leaving five years 
outstanding at December 31, 1954. Provided 
the profits for the current year are satis- 
factorily maintained as anticipated and sub- 
ject to any unforeseen circumstances beyond 
the directors’ control, the board propose to 
pay the balance of the arrears of Preference 
dividend outstanding together with six 


months’ interim dividend (to June 30, 1955) 
by September 30, 1955. 

No doubt you will agree that the year 
under review has been one of notable pro- 
gress for your company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER & RAILWAYS CO. 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Forestal) Land, Timber & Railways 
Company, Limited, was held on June 29th 
in London, Mr Gerard D’Erlanger, CBE, 
ACA (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a decliné of £168,029 to £1,340,690 in 
the Trading Profits of the Group excluding 
Argentina. This is due to somewhat lower 
output and consequent lower sales coupled 
with increased costs of production, The net 
profit for the year after tax has fallen from 
£918,496 to £658,644, a reduction of 
£259,852. 


Our original enterprise in the Argentine, 
devoted to the production of vegetable tans 
from the Quebracho tree, is being forced to 
reduce its activities in that field due to the 
shortage of raw material within economically 
exploitable distance of our factories. We, and 
particularly the Board of the Argentine Com- 
pany, are, however, actively exploring ways 
and means of investing the resources of La 
Forestal Argentina in that country. 


Our developments in Africa are progres- 
sing favourably. Our mainstay, The Natal 
Tanning Extract Company, Limited, in 
South Africa is well-founded and economi- 
cally managed. Our subsidiary in Kenya, the 
East African Tanning Extract Company, 
Limited, is now well on the way to taking its 
place alongside the Natal Company in pro- 
ductive capacity, economy and earnings. Our 
Rhodesian subsidiary, as yet in the develop- 
ment stage, will as from the end of 1956 
become productive. 


The report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press Limited was held on 
June 23rd in London. 


Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Our gross revenue 
as compared with that of the previous year 
has increased by £2,502,000. The net profit, 
£2,541,000 has increased by £257,000. Your 
directors propose that the capital be increased 
to £4 million and that £705,000 of the 
General Reserve be capitalised and applied 
in payment for one Ordinary Stock unit of 
10s. for every three such units already in 
issue. 


The Daily Herald, with sales approaching 
1,800,000 copies a day, maintains its influence 
and place among the great national dailies, 
as does The People in the Sunday market, 
with a sale of over five million copies. 


Overall, the sales of our newspapers and 
periodicals are, approximately, 23 million 
copies a week. We are happy to provide and 
our advertisers appreciate this enormous 
coverage in so many markets. 


So far as this year, 1955, is concerned, it 
must be borne in mind that we have already 
had a newspaper stoppage of four wecks, 
which has proved costly to all national news- 
papers. Furthermore, the recent Railway 
and Dock strikes have resulted in increased 
expenditure. We shall, of course, take every 
possible step to offset the effects of these 
disturbances, but it would be prudent to bear 
them in mind. 

The report was adopted ; the final Ordi- 
nary dividend of 15 per cent, making 17} per 
cent for the year, was approved and the: 
capitalisation of reserves was sanctioned. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are inetd a the a. oF AC ED MATH AT ele 
substantive salary scate ts J 2 é ! i 

cumparery cost of living allowance for a married man (at present £234 gee ag, 

The. dcpariment of, APPCG Matton? MSc and: PRD. and. for courses. in the 
rees of BA, Be sc(Hons), Cc, b ), 3 3 Ses ‘ 

Soe ae nies leading to the degree of BSc in Engineering, Land Surveying 

nd Industrial Chemistry. ee oy : 

ans’ Proteseer is responsible for the organisation and administration —— 
department. He is required to take some part im the teaching of these courses, 

advise and guide students and to. engage in and promote research. an nti Sinaia 

Applications should state age, experience, qualifications and soccer. — 
pleted or in progress, and give the names of three referees whom ~ J 3 me 
may consult. Two copies of the application should reach the Secretary, on hos < 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (fro 
whom memoranda giving the general conditions of appointment and ares Tt 
the work of the department should be obtained) not later than August ons oo 
An additional copy should be sent direct by air mail to the Registrar, were 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, by the sa 

t 
oa rne University reserves the right to appoint a person other than one of the 
applicants or to make no appointment. a i ce aie 
qin bs ~ - —— 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 

Applications are invited for (1) Lectureship or (2) Assistant Lectureship in 
Economics R : : 2) £600 

Salary scales (under revision): (1) £750 x £50—£900 x £50—£1100 p.a. (2) C 3 
£50—£700 p.a. Point of entry determined by qualifications and experience. Chil 
allowance £80 p.a. per child (maximum £240 __ p.a.). FSSU. Unfurnished 
accommodation at 5% basic salary. Passages paid for appointee and family (not 
exceeding five passages in all) on appointment, normal termination and study leave 
(once every three years) Duties to be assumed in October, 1955. 

Applications (six copies) detailing qualifications and experience and naming three 
referees to be received by July 22, 1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. au i 

Wwe , ~ , , < TRIEC IID. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 

SOUTH AFRICA vi 

Applications are invited for a vacant post of LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 

The substantive salary attached to the post is on the scale £850 x £50—£1,150 
per annum In addition, a married man will receive cost of living allowance at 
such rate as the University may be authorised to pay from time to time. The 
present rate of cost of living allowance is £234 per annum. 

Membership of the University Institutions’ Provident Fund is compulsory; mem- 
bership of the University Staff Medical Aid Fund is compulsory in the case of an 
officer who is eligible for such membership. 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 

The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty not later than January 
1. 1956 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. . : : 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in London and South Africa, 
is August 10, 1955. 


: ~ KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(PRINCIPAL: W. E. DUNCANSON, PhD, DSc,’ FinstP. AMIEE) 

Applications are invited for two vacancies for SENIOR LECTURERS or 
LECTURERS (Grade A) in PRACTICAL ACCOUNTANCY (including partnership, 
companies, executorship, taxation, costing, mechanised accountancy, auditing investi- 
gations to take courses up to level of final examinations of professional accountancy 
bodies Candidates must be ACA, ASAA*«or ACCA: degree in commerce and 
teaching experience desirable. ‘ 2 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturers £1,400 x £50—£1,850 ; Lecturers (Grade A) £880 x 
£40-—£ 1,560 Initial salary according to experience. Posts are pensionable but tem- 
porary appointments carrying gratuities and 10 per cent higher salaries or arrange- 
ments to continue FSSU might be made. Houses with basic furniture provided 
at moderate rental. Free Ist class passages to and from Gold Coast, once each way 
for each tour of service, for eee appointed, wives and up to 3 children under 13. 
Generous home leave, normally annual, on full salary, bs : ‘ 5 

Write for further information to. Secretary, Advisory Committee on Colonial 
Colleges, | Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date for applications (6 copies) 
August 15, 1955. 


STORAGE SPACE IN NORTH-WEST 


350,000 SQ. FT. TO BE LET IN ONE LOT ALL ON GROUND FLOOR. 
Immediately adjacent to main road within reasonable distance of docks. All 
services available, including heating if required.—Box 106. 


ED 
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MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


invite applications: from university graduates for a post as Statistician/ 
Economist. The person appointed will join the Research Department in the 
London Head Office and will be engaged on studies of the general probléms 
of the large retailer, including enauiries into trends of population, consumer 
epending and similar matters. Starting salary will be between £600 and £1.000 
a year according to experience.—For further particulars apply to the Staff 
Manager, Marks and Spencer Limited, 82 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


cresicnenepeipnenataicresrysicaysisnaaR ponent ideas these cpeete a atecadeeninicmatbinaineitie 
HE Labour Party invites applications for the post of Secretary to its International 
Department. Knowledge of international affairs the Labour Movement and the 
Socialist International, languages, and drafting ability essential. Application forms 
can be obtained from Mr. Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.i. When completed the application form should 
be returned with specimens of written work, not later than Friday, August 12th. 
| igen eng enterprise, expansion and-engineering—What would you say is the 
connection? Ford Motor Company Limited of Dagenham, Essex, say there is a 
vital one, Moreover, it means a first rate future for first class men. 

Engineering and enterprise produce and sell five star products. Expansion ensures 
there are more of them to be sold. Economic know-how, in the form of market 
analysis, links all this effort. It scientifically directs the extra punch te the right sales 
targets 

We want men under 30, with zest and brains, to fill the new places in our team. 
A sound economics degree and some experience in market analysis are the essentials. 
Knowledge of motor vehicles will be a useful asset. Salary will be matched initially to 
your qualifications and experience. Your future will depend on yourself, and will be 
secured by a generous non-contributory pension. Why not write to our Salaried 
Personnel Department ?7—Please quote AW/FP. 

OUNG LADY (27), seeks congenial position London area or willing travel abroad : 
oe ae French, well educated, common sense. No other qualifications. 
—Box Lil. 
TOCKBROKERS of size require Assistant for Statistical Department. Age below 
30, with experience in accountancy, economics or actuarial work. Interesting 
appointment with early prospects.—Write Box 113. 
ATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a superannuable appointment 
as Records Officer (scale £1,005 x £35 to £1,380 male. and £855 x £35 to £1,230 
female, plus London Location Allowance of £58 minimum rising to £98 maximum 
being payable in addition). The Board@’s arrangements for the custody and disposal of 
documents and other records, for the industry as a whole, are subject to certain 
statutory requirements. The Records Officer will be responsible for certain 
aspects of the procedure for disposing of documents, which these statutory require- 
ments entail, and in consultation with responsible Officers of the Public Record Office 
and of the Board, in Divisions as well as Headquarters, for ensuring that satisfactory 
arrangements exist for the custody and preservation of some records and for the 
regular and orderly selection and disposal of records which need not be retained 
indefinitely. Experience in administrative work and a knowledge of, or interest in, 
work relating to archives, especially in a large organisation, are desirable qualifications. 

Write, giving full particulars (in chronological order) of age, education, qualifications 
and experience (with dates), to National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), 
Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1, marking envelope $S/23. Original 
testimonials should NOT be forwarded. Closing date July 23, 1955. 


Aa MANAGER (preferably 30-45 yrs.) required for the London Office of 
the Southern Africa Settlement Association. 

The person songht should be energetic, good at organising, capable of getting on 
easily with people and have enthusiasm for the objects of the Association 

cena, nee to ——— 3 small office, will include conducting interviews 
wi prospective emigrants, making all arrangements for emigration and the i 
of appeals on behalf of the Association. : ene 

The successful candidate will be given two years training at a salary of £600 p.a. 

will then be retiring) at a 


after which he will succeed the present Manager (who 
ery of £1,000 p.a. ; ye post is pensionable. 

case write giving full details of age, experience, etc., in ins 
0 1 Cumann eee xpe! in first instance, to Box E.651, 


“ 
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COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 
Sueiicemoss are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER IN STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


Applicants should have a good Honours Degree. 

Experience in the application of statistics is essential, posterabty in j : 

The successful candidate will be expected to take part in the development of 
courses in Statistical Methods as applied to Science and Technology. | 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham (Further Education) Scale fg 
Senior Lecturers (Men) £1,065 x £25—£1,215: (Women) £852 x £20—£972 (Ply 
equal pay increment). F 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from the Registrar 
College of Technology, Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 1, on receipt of a st 
addressed foolscap envelope. on a ae be returned not later than 
two weeks after the appearance of this advertisement. 

K. R. PILLING, 
oe Clerk to the Governing Body. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
High Street, Acton, W.3. 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in the Department of Managemen 
and Production Engineering. 

Desirable qualifications include a degree in one branch of SOCIAL SCIENCE or ot 
SCIENCE, and some experience of industry. There will be an opportunity of working 
with an existing social research team. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham (Technical) Report, 1954. 

Application forms (stamped addressed foelscap envelope) from the Principal, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within fourteen days of the appearance of this 


advertisement, 
Cc. E. GURR, 
AERA dae Secretary to the Education Committee. _ 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Session 1955/56 

Enrolment can now be made for the following full-time courses: 

(1) General Certificate of Education Advanced Level; Final BSc(Econ.); and 

BSc(Sociology) of London University. 
(2) Commercial Administration. 
(3) General Secretarial Studies. 
(4) Professional Course for Accountants, 
45) Professional Course for Statisticians. 
Enquiries and applications to the Head of the School of Commerce, from whom 
a Prospectus can be obtained 


CLERK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications are invited for appointment from January, 1956, as CLERK OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL at a salary of €5 000 a year The Clerk of the 
Council is the chief administrative official of the Council; and candidates should 
have had wide administrative experience in positions of responsibility, Application 
forms, giving full particulars, are obtainable from the Clerk of the Council (CLI/G), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, and must be returned by Saturday, 
August 20, 1955 Canvassing disqualifies. (1009). 





WORKS PRODUCTIVITY ENGINEER REQUIRED 


by large specialised Woollen Manufacturing Concern with factories in the North 
of England and Midlands. 


Applicant should have had practical experience of time and motion study 
and be capable of instituting and operating productivity bonus systems. 


Favourable Pension Scheme operative at 61. 


Give fullest particulars of past experience, age and approximate salary 
expected. 


Applications treated confidentially. 


Write, in first instance, to Box E 603, LPE, 55 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


‘2e Retail Trading-Standards Association requires Male Assistant Secretary. Initial 
Salary £800 per annum. Intending. applicants will first be sent a copy of the 
Association’s Annual Report so that they may have some knowledge of its day-to-day 
work in the maintenance of correct trading standards and descriptions. ‘This demands 
great accuracy and a pleasant yet determined personality: Working knowledge of 
textiles and law desirable-—Reply very briefly in the first instance to R.T.S.A., 
356, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
N important group of trade and technical publishers require the services of 
a senior man as Deputy Editorial Director. Applicants must have the. highest 
qualifications and first-class record of editing in the trade and technical field. The 
man chosen for this responsible position will work with a team of experienced 
editors and will be expected to initiate schemes of development and expansion. 
The post is permanent and pensionable. Letters of application should contin 
ao age, education and career and will be treated in complete confidence — 
Ox 2. 
ELL-KNOWN Organisation in the Home Counties require a young male 
University Graduate to handle investigations into distribution and allied 
marketing problems. Commencing salary £500-£650 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Generous pension scheme. Applications are invited from 
Graduates both with or witheut commercial experience.—Box 











NIQUE opportunity for a sales manager. New manufacturing venture 
“/“ with substantial financial backing seeks a General Sales Manager whose 
first task will be to plan and initiate sales policies while production arrange- 
ments are being completed. Post calls fot experience of selling consumer goods 
to retailers together with a sound knowledge of marketing. This is a pro- 
gressive operation deuling with first-class merchandise. Minimum starting 
salary £1,500 p.a.—Write in confidence, stating age, experience, to Marketing 
Development Co., Ltd., 12 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 


MERICAN organisation in Europe broadcasting to iron curtain countries desires 
Research Analysts with an excellent working knowledge of English and at icast 
one of the following languages: Hungarian, Czech, Polish, Rumanian and Bulgarian 
Social science or journalism experience preferred. Minimum salary £700 and 
housing. Transportation provided. Full details in first letter please —Box 105 
va OFFICERS required by Nigerian Federal Government for Marketing 
and Exports Department for one tour of 15-24 months in first instance. S.lary 
scale (including expatriation pay) either £750 rising to £1,480 a year with prospect of 
permanency or £807 rising to £1,631 a year on temporary basis with Gratuity of +! 00 
£150 a year. Outfit allowance £30/£60. Free passages for Officer and wife. Assistance 
towards the cost of children’s passages or up to £150 annually for maintenance in 
UK. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, preferably under 45, must have had a 
sound general education with a University Degree (preferably in Commierce oF 
Economics) and must possess administrative ability. Write to the Crown Agents. 4, 
Millbank, London, S.W.i. State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 
experience ard quote M1B/34641/EN. 

NGLISH/FRENCH Secretarial Trainee (19 years), Public School and two 5car 

_ commercial course, secks interesting work, temporary or permanent, with ho!)Jay 
facilities. Some knowledge German.—Box 107. 

IBRARIAN required to take charge of Labour Party Library. Practical experi 

ence of classification, cataloguing and library method or professional qualifics on 
essential, also knowledge and interest in the Labour Movement. Salary scale £6 )— 
£750. Application forms from Morgan Phillips, Secretary, Labour Party, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to be returned by July 30, 1955. 

HE late Lord Lyle’s elegant home, now intimate hotel, superb setting overloo sins 

,Poole Yacht basin, Most unique sea/harbour views in England. Swimming !’00ol, 
T.V., new beds, marvellous food by chef. Vacancies.—Greystoke Hotel, Canford © 'iffs. 

REATIVE and interesting jobs of a professional character exist in a leading firm 

of Management Consultants. Men of mature personality and resourceful ov!'00 
are sought, .who must be qualified ACCOUNTANTS or ENGINEERS and who 
have had executive experience. 

Starting remuneration, which is in the four-figure range, increases substantially «{t¢r 
a training period appropriate to the individual. 

Non-contributory superannuation life assurance and a profit-sharing scheme 1 
included in the remuneration arrangements, which also take full cognisance © 
initiative and character. Applicants should be over 27 and under 40 years of s8¢- 
—Write, with full particulars, to Box 108. 

ARIS.—Reputed Franco-British Company established 1927, with spacious offices 

near Champs-Elysées and experienced staff’of sales and manufacturing engin = 
seeks new connections to develop first-class British Engineering interests in France 2% 
other Latin countries.—Please write to Box 262, clo Dawson’s, 129 Cannon St., E ©-+ 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


ications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN BCON 
Salary sale : £A1,100 8 Are eeh ae. : OMICS. 
Terms : very potential applica nvited to seek from the u . hea 
Secretary of the Association of Universities of the British C : trom 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, a copy of the detailed conditi we % 


appointme 
which give particulars of general duties. tenure, study leave, promotion and vavelias 
penses. 
oo niversitY Film: A potential te in Great Britain may also borrow from the 


secretary of the Association of Universities of the British Common 
a ‘ilustrating the University and the city and surroundings of 2° coloured 
Superannuation > On — basis. Seiten | ; 
Applications: Applications must particulars of age, nationality, 
ciatus, academic fecord, teaching qualifications, war service (if ) 
soe a list of publications; copies one? ane 


marital 
; ‘ present posi- 
of testimonials; the names and addresses of two 
referees. Of whom uiries may be made; a recent photograph; and a medical 
certificate of good health. They should be lodged in duplicate with the undersigned* 
vot later tham July If, 1955. 


Further information about the post or about the University will gladly be supplied 


‘ juest to 
ee . *V. A. EDGELOP, Registrar, 
University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY por 


MONTREAL 
S SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

pplications are invited for the position of Assistant Professor of Accounting. A 
sity Gegree and a professional accounting qualification are essential. 
e suceessful applicant will initially be requir:4 to teach Accounting to classes 

first and second year. 

ry will be from $4,500 to $5,000 per annum according to qualifications 
plications, accompanied by a recent photograph and at least two testimonials, 
id reach the Director, School of Commerce and Administration, McGill University, 
treal, Canada, not later than July 31, 1955. 

short statement of further particulars may be“obtained from The Secretary, Asso- 
n of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C_1. 





NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


(Principal: C. A. HART, TD, DSc, PhD, MICE, FRICS) 
Applications are invited for posts of 
(i) COLLEGE ACCOUNTANT 
(2) BRANCH ACCOUNTANT. 
( andidates must be members of a professional accountancy body and have had good 
«wlical experience. 
Now in the early stages of development, the College is autonomous, complementary 
function to University College, Ibadan, and of comparable status. 
Zana, Ibadan and Enugu. 
Salary, including overseas pay, for (1), £1,625 p.a.. for (2) (scale), £750-£1.480 p.a., 
point of entry according to experience. Posts are pensionable, but contract appoint- 
ments carrying gratuities and 10 per cent higher basic salaries might be made 
Free ist class passages, Once cach way for cach tour of service, for. persons appointed 
nd wives, cither passage allowance of maintenance allowance for up to 2 children 
inder 18. Part-furnished houses at rent £51-£133 p.a. according to salary. Seven 
days’ leave on full salary for each month's resident service. Tours of service 12-18 


mnonihs 
Write for further information to Secretary, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.!. 


. Advisory Committee on Colonial 
Closing date for applications (6 copies) 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA, SINGAPORE 

\pplications are invited for appointment to the Chair of Public Administration 
Salary at fixed point in range £2,268-£2,548 per annum, according to qualifications and 
xperience. AHowances: Expatriation £378 per annum, cost of living im range £210- 
£560 per annum. All paid in Malayan currency. Free passages for appointee, wife 
ind children under 42 years. Part-furnished quarters at reasonable rent. Provident 
Fund Scheme Duties to be assumed carly in 1956. Applications (eight copies), 
naming three referees and detailing qualifications and experience, to be received by 


Sey r 1S, 1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas Gordon Square, London, W.C.i. from whom further particulars may be 


Colleges, 1, 
July 18, 1955 


obtained 
QouTHERs RHODESIA.—Chartered Accountants require qualified accountant to 
fill senior position in Salisbury office. Three-year initial contract, permanent 
position if suitable. Starting salary £1.200 per annum with passage paid. Successful 
applicant would be required to work in London office for about six months before 
Proceeding to Rhodesia.—Write, with particulars of experience, to Box S. 807, c/o 
Streets, 110 Old Broad Street. E.C.2 
MAakstiee MANAGER.—Genatosan, Ltd., a member of the Fison Group, 
invite applications for the post of Pharmaceutical Marketing Manager. The man 
selected will be responsible to the newly appointed Commercial Manager and his 
duties will mainly comprise the advertising and promotion of the Company's existing 
and future pharmaceutical proprictarics. At least three years’ recent practical 
experience in marketing consumer commoditics is an essential qualification. The 
post is well remunerated and is supcrannuated.—Applications. stating age, education 
and experience, should be addressed in confidence to The Personne! Officer, Genatosan, 
Lid., Derby Road, Lough! bh. Please quote Ref. M/M. 
TCONOMIST, 30. Ist Class Hons 5 yrs. commerciai/industrial experience Proven 
+ ability to reduce industrial costs. Wishes to undertake reduction of manufacturing/ 
administrative costs in medium sized firm. Position of direct responsibility to 
Managine Director required. —Box 975. 
NV ECHANICAL Engineer (or Physicist), with University Engineering Degree, 
i required for senior position in Research and Development Department of Com- 
pany in light precision engineering in Central London. Age about 34-44. Research 
experience, knowledge of patents and languages desirable. $tarting salary £1,200 to 
£2.000 per annum, according to qualifications. Non-contributory Pension Scheme 
ivailable.—Write, in confidence, Box 104. : : 
ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED have vacancies in the Sales Division for 
young men aged 21-23, having completed National Service. Good education and 
ability to write concise clear English essential, knowledge of chemistry desirable 
Apply, in writing, giving full details of age, education and previous experience, to 


= ae Tae Officer, Monsanto Chemicals, Limited, 8 Waterloo Place, 
ondon, §.W.1. 
RANSLAT. and TYPING, Engl., French. German, of every descrpn. Quick and 


efficient.-—-Write Sims, 8a Hillside Gdns., London, N.6, or ‘phone CHA 9608. 
[_ FADING CONTRACTING COMPANY require the services of a man of strong 

character and proven ability to supervise their personnel activities at high level, 
with emphasis on executive development, management training and organisation. 
Experience of personnel management as such less important than wide general 
experience involving man management in expanding organisations. Age not less than 37. 
\pplicamts should have been earning not less than £2,500. Men having retired carly 
from substantial positions would be considered, but the work will be exacting.—Box 992. 


ERRANTI LTD. (Moston), Manchester, have a vacancy in their Sales 

Department for a young Market Research Assistant to be concerned 
with Radio and Television sales. Previous experience of this type of work 
is essential, but the candidate should not be over 30 years of age. Permanent 
staff appointment with Pension benefits. Application forms from Mr T. J 
Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. Please quote 
reference R & TSD. 


ECKITT AND COLMAN. LIMITED. require Manager for their Market Research 

Department at Norwich. This Department deals primarily with foodstuffs. we 
“ppointment demands wide experience in practical field work and a broad knowledge 
{ statistical methods. — Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and salary 
required, should be sent to the Joint Secretary, Carrow Works, Norwich, Norfolk. 

XFORD GRADUATE, 27, fluent spoken and written Russian, German. French, 

working know Spanish, Italian and Dutch; 4 years Army Intelligence: 
f on, commercial experience, detailed kuowledee Cerone Eastern Europe; 
mobile; seeks t uiri work and insight.—Box . ; 

OUNG Barrister or Sole Lae temered by international Company (Mayfair Offices). 

The work requires a fair amount of legal talent, knowledge of German and 
rench an advantage, Superannuation scheme in operation.—Box 109 


It has branches - 


ee 


up the or 
THE UNIVERSITY O” MANCHESTER 
post 


A tions are invited for the of LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Salary om a scale £650 to £1,350 per annum with membership of FSSU 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary according to qualifications and 
flue as Ue should be sent, not later than July 30, 1955, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may de obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from graduates for two posts of Assistant Cataloguers 
im the University Library. Library experience is desirable but not essential. For 
one post a degree in Economics, Politics or some other branch of social study 
would be an additional qualification. Salary scale £550—£650 annum with.member- 
ship of FSSU and Children’s Allowance Scheme. A tions should be sent 
not later than August 8, 1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, BRISTOL 


SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES provide a full-time course, from Septem- 





ber 26, 1955-July 20, 1956, which includes a period of industrial experience. Com- 
prehensive fee £20. Detailed prospectus from Registrar. _ a 
EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 


materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Hiarrietsham 381. 


APPOINTMENT 

The Town and Country Planning Association is considering 
® principal officer to take charge of its national organisation. Appropriate qualifica- 
tions : understanding of the human and economic importance of the dispersal and 
new towns policy ; knowledge of planning procedure : organising ability. Moderate 
salary ; good prospects for a man of energy and enthusiasm who will concentrate on 


the work. Apply in contidence, stating experience and present salary, to Chairman, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Far-reaching decisions about the form that 








the appointment of 





TERLING FIXED OR FLEXIBLE? 


convertibility should take have now been made im government and inter-govern- 
mental circles. They are aired for the first time in public in a major article in the 
JULY issue of THE BANKER. This carefully weighs the arguments for a fixed .or 
flexible exchange rate from the standpoint of the im tions for both the international 
and for the domestic economy. ~An article not to be mi . 
REFORMING THE TAX SYSTEM : another important article in the JULY issue 
of THE BANKER presents a detailed outline and careful assessment of the major 
proposals of the Tax Commission. Other articles include What Challenge from 
Germany? Norway’s New Economic Policy, Lombard Street Takes the Strain, and 
India’s New State Bank. Also the usual editorial coverage of the highlights of the 
month's economic and financial news. Price 2s. 6d., or 3s. post free. Obtainable 
from bookstalls or 72 Coleman St., E.C.2. 
ARKETING RESEARCH. A well-known industrial Company invites applications 
to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the marketing 
research, function concerned with consumer and retailer research. A good honours 
degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. Candidates must 
have extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques of sampling and the 
Organisation andecontrol of consumer surveys. This is a senior post giving ample 
scope for experimentation in new and the imaginative development of 
existing techniques. An attractive starting salary will be paid and in certain 
circumstances housing assistance may be available—Box 101. 
CCOUNTANTS with personal experience of the operation of up-to-date 
methods of Financial Control, Profit Planning and Costing are invited 
to apply for an important a mntment with an Industria! Company of repute. 
A generous commencing salary is offered and the prospects of advancement 
are unusually good. Applications are invited from Accountants, not over 35 
years of age, with a good Industrial record. Full particulars of qualifications 
and appointments held, salaries, etc., to Box 103. 





BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET. London, S.W.1. 
(ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition in Chairmanship, Meeting Procedure, 
Public Speaking. Industrial tutor available for Staff Courses at firm’s own premises. 
ENERAL ANAGER required in the course of the next few months fer the 
NYASALAND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION and Marketing Board. 
Responsibilities include general administration and organisation of the purchase of 
tobacco, cotton, maize, groundnuts and other crops from African farmers, their 
grading. processing (where necessary), storage and disposal, at present undertaken by 
three separate statutory boards handling an annual aggregate of approximately 80.000 
tons and nearly £3 million in value. 

Large staff ¢ ed, part of which seasonally seconded to Department of Agriculture 
for production ies. : , 

Outstanding administrative ability and commercial! experience essential; knowledge 
of crop marketing and overseas experience highly desirable. Age 35-45. Terms 
include superannuation fund, free house, leave, passages and medical attention. This 
is a key post in the economy of the Protectorate and will command a high salary for 
the right man.—Applications, requesting further details if required, should be addressed 
to the Chairman, Produce Boards, c/o Department of Agriculture, Zomba, Nyasaland, 
and must state experience, qualifications, references and indicate salary ne 

ARKET RESEARCH (capital goods). A Midland company requires a male 

University Graduate to handle the collation and interpretation of statistical 
records produced by subsidiary companies. A man aged 20-25 with a good degree 
in economics and a knowledge of statistics beyond clementary level preferred. Some 
industrial experience would be valuable and a talent for writing lucidly and in plain 
English is essential. Salary according to age and qualifications. Prospects will depend 
on performance. — Box 2. 

EFORE YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investors’ Chronicle has to say. 

It is the best-informed and widest-read financial weekly. Two issues free of 
charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 

PPLICANTS responding to advertisement “A Management Reorganisation ” 

(Box 955) are thanked for their interest and are hereby notified that candidates 
for interview have been chosen. : 

BC REQUIRES ASSISTANT in Music Programmes Department (Sound), 
B Duties include building all types of music programmes (except Light Music) 
administrative work connected therewith and critical appreciation of new music and 
standards of performance. Applicants must be professional musicians. with wide 
knowledge of general repertoire and current musical affairs. Salary £975 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising five annual increments to £1,280 
maximum. Requests for application forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
Reference 985/Econ.), should reach Appointments Officer. BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. within five days. at 

RADUATE IN ECONOMICS, 30 Tilbingen University, seeks post in Britain. 

Experience in export-import business. and banking Fluent German, English, 

ch.-—Box 0 
ENHARTERED ACCOUNTANT ACWA BSc(Econ) now general manager of small 
C factory and offices requires more progressive appointment: wide commercial 
experience. planning, material handling, paren, budgetary control, sales statistics, 
customers’ .accounts and follow-up. South/East/West England preferred.—Box 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 5 

For Examinations—BSc(Econ) LLB and other external London University Degrees; 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy: Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certificate of Education. etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning ¢xamination at 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s Europe (except Poland): £4.15s 


Australia : £8.55. (sterling) awe 
Canada : $21.50. or €7.44s india & Ceylon = £ 

East Africa: £5.55 India & Ceylon: £6 : 
egypt: £5.5s. se xh 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
at 22 Ryder “treet, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Postage on 


this issue: 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S$): €5.10s. 

S. America and W 'ndies: £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa : €5.10s 
USA $21.50 or £7.14. 


israel : S 

japan : 

pelea : €6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, L1p., 
Inland 2}d.; Overseas 3d.—Saturday, July 2, 1955. 
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The new Lithopone unit at Widnes: on the Works controlled by The Consolidated Zinc 








left is shown the rotary drier for the filtered Corporation, produces various grades of 

3 Lithopone, on the right is the rotary kiln Lithopone to suit the individual requirements 
in which the dried ‘Lithopone is calcined. of manufacturers in the paint, rubber and 
Imperial Smelting Corporation’s Widnes linoleum industries. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 SOSVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, €.1. 
360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1. 
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"ALL the world knows that the deserts of Mesopotamia 
'£ Mand the Persian Gulf have come into a fortune from oil, 
‘and most people carry a mental picture of derricks dotting 
'atawny landscape, and sheikhs climbing “ from camels into 
Cadillacs.” But outside the Middle East, there has been less 
‘thought about the tremendous social upheaval that money, 
goupled with the example and stimulus of oil company 
‘Operations, has wrought amongst the “ underdeveloped ” 
“peoples of hill and desert. 

The fortunate territories that are already producing huge 
‘Mounts of oil for export are six in number ; in last year’s 
der of production, they are Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Qatar, Iran and Bahrain. (Egypt and Turkey, both of which 
™ produce but are net importers of oil, are excluded from this 
‘Supplement because their lives have not been revolutionised 
by the new earnings.) 

. One way of looking at the discovery of this oil is as 
‘ompensation for centuries of want ; yet so quick a rush of 
Wealth into so poor an area has-many drawbacks for both 
‘the eastern and the western partners. The fact that none of 
the risk or initial effort has been borne by the local peoples 
steads to emotional complexes that were brought home to all 
‘the world by Dr Mossadegh. Money amassed so fast is 
) proving difficult to spend quickly on productive works or to 
'Wanslate into widespread public benefits and an even rise in 
| the standard of living. Rulers and statesmen find themselves 
| beset with modern perplexities that they never imagined in 
| the days of pastoral penury, including worry lest the greedy 
_ West is causing an expendable asset to disappear unduly fast. 
Their peoples—Iranian and Arab alike—are impatient of 
» the time it takes to learn the technical side of the oil business, 
' and fret at delays in the fulfilment of promises to develop 
- their countries. Lastly, oil companies which in other parts 
| of the world can confine their operations to the technical 
_ Side of their job, have found themselves forced to tackle 
| Social and economic problems that they are elsewhere able 
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Barren Lands and New Riches 


to leave to public authorities and the learned professions. 

The tables on the pages which follow show that, since 
1950 both Middle Eastern oil production and the money 
flowing into the local exchequers have been rising year by 
year—in some countries, rising astronomically. A table of 
estimated reserves shows that the promise is even better 
than performance. Middle Eastern oil reserves, of which 
these six territories own the bulk, are now thought to 
account for 64 per cent of the world’s known oil resources— 
a fine endowment for six governments who are, between 
them, responsible for only about 30 million people. A map 
on page I6§ illustrates the interest of the western consumer 
in the discovery ; the six territories in'1954 furnished about 
77 per cent of Western Europe’s oil supplies ; and this 
proportion is expected to become 90 per cent in 1959. 

Except in sedate Bahrain,-where discovery took place 
early and the process of enrichment has been gradual, the 
sudden onset of money has found governments unprepared. 
At first the magnitude of the asset was not realised ; there 
was a period, in the early days of bad communications and 
chancy production, when the operating companies were 
in a position to make local bargains with owners about the 
rate they would pay per ton or barrel of oil extracted. But 
the age of differing payments is now dead: Between the end 
of the war and 1950, news of the rate per ton at which 
Venezuela was earning percolated to Middle Eastern capitals, 
and between 1950 and 1952 a so-called 50/50 division of 
profits between government and entrepreneur became the 
raze and the rule. Naturally, the yield per ton to the local 
owner varies a little owing to differences in the cost of pro- 
duction or the quality of the local oil; it lies somewhere 
between just under {2 and about {2 Ios. per ton, and a 
change by one company now entails a proportionate change 
by all the others because every ruler and government keeps 
peeping over the wall to see that his neighbour is not doing 
better than he. 
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Spending from State Purses 


iN eoctliies kee hes kod tele peak bs ack 

government are shown in a table on page 3, and are 
enormous in proportion to the level of economic activity 
that existed previously. Iraq’s ordinary revenue, for instance, 
turned over at 18} million Iraqi dinars ($75 million) in 
1947-48, and King Ibn Saud’s revenue for the same year 
was 215 million Saudi rials ($55 million). State machines 
have had to do some quick gear-changing in order to handle 
incomes of the new dimensions. 

On what do they spend the money? The opportunities 
vary enormously. For instance, Kuwait, with 200,000 
inhabitants, has at the moment more to spend than Iran with 
over 16 million. Irag, possessing a splendid river system 
that once provided great civilisations with irrigation and 
prosperity, has water and soil and can now afford to recreate 
vast areas of fertility ; 
it also has a rain-fed 
north. By contrast, 
Kuwait has virtually no 
rain and no natural. 
fresh water supply, and 
fetched all drinking 
water by boat from 
fifty miles away until 
oil developments led to 
the installation of plant 
for distilling sea water. 

Much the most im- 
portant factor govern- 
ing spending methods 
is, however, the 
sophistication of the 
receiving .country, 
coupled with the 
degree to which a 
modern sense of Civic 
responsibility has penetrated its ruling class. 


Two of the countries—Iran and Iraq—are equipped with — 


the apparatus of democracy, and the revenue is spent by 
agencies answerable to parliaments. Nevertheless, in pre- 
Mossadegh Iran, parliament was so composed that this well- 
tried brake on improvident spending did not prevent a great 
deal. of the oil revenue from disappearing into current 
account. A Planning Organisation which was founded in 
1947 received only a lean share. In Iraq, where a Develop- 
ment Board that includes two foreign experts as full mem- 
bers was founded in 1950, oil revenue has in the main been 
earmarked for development, at first wholly so, and spent 
through the Board ; but later, as the result of experience, 
30 per cent was allocated to ordinary government revenue. 
In post-Mossadegh Iran, if the Shah’s new director of plan- 
‘ming has his way, the whole oil revenue will be earmarked 
for development. 

On the Persian Gulf, which is farther removed from the 
main stream of twentieth century political thought, states 
and sheikhdoms are still run on a feudal basis, and little 
distinction is drawn between national revenue and the privy 
purse of the ruler.. The ruler’s outlook may well be such 
Oe ee ee 
ee personally retains may be 
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negligible by comparison with what he spends on chari 
and public benefits. Such is the case in Kuwait. In Bahrain 
the share that goes to the ruling family—one-third of th 
royalty—is published and ascertainable from the civil |; 
Saudi Arabia publishes estimates of revenue and expend 
ture, but no figures for actual expenditure which 
despite the astronomic growth of its income—has in rece 
years regularly and considerably exceeded revenue. Judgin 
by appearances, one reason for this deficit is that a larg 
proportion of the revenue furnishes a cushioned existence 
and palatial private investment in real property abroad, 1¢ 
princes, ministers, rivals for power and other palace con 
nections. 


The objects of capital expenditure also vary. 


In Iraq 


‘the principal ones are gigantic flood control and irrigation 


works which wher 
completed. will nearly 

double the present ares 

Kuwait, the provisio 
~Of water for drinking is 

the most striking im 
} provement so far. The 

} Kuwaitis now also plan 

«| to bring piped wate 

| from the Shatt-el-Arab 
in Iraq—a project that 

4 has till lately been frus 
} trated by a feud with 
iraq. Every Kuwait: 
Sain) now also gets free edu- 
“| ‘cation and medical care 
eee in luxurious school 
and well- 
| staffed hospitals. The 
 fuler of Qatar has 
ewido wns pe a 
new hospital and a water supply. According to the Saudi 
budget for 1954-55, 34.8 per cent of total expenditure will 
“be spent on armaments, and 14.4 per cent on development : 
communications, education, public health and agriculture 
between them account for another 15 per cent. Substantial 
sums are also being spent abroad on wooing and influencing 
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receiving countries. ‘ak ar o0 Se ts wslase. It is levelled 
at development boards composed of men of integrity and 
intelligence, who are often held to blame for ills that existed 


system of land tenuire in Iraq and Iran is reformed, no board 
will be in a position to filter money down to all the rural 
poor ; until peoples with eee of machinery 

: ae a concern for its main- 
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| helped to do so by the 
© educated class. 


* some of the criticism 
‘directed at the devel- 
‘opment authorities is 
» justified. Most of them 
"have perpetrated some 


_ unbalanced program 
-ming and nearly all ESTIMATED DIRECT PAYMENTS BY COMPANIES TO GOVTS. have been empty for - 


| have failed to put out 
| adequate publicity ; an 
; impatient public has 
_ therefore heard no ex- 
» planation of the reasons 
for pause and delay, 
_ and, in the larger 
, countries, is unaware 
_ that anything is being 
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“chancy perquisites to regular earnings. Lastly, until the 
‘ruling sct iecides that, where its own knowledge is defec- 
tive, the right course is mot only to employ foreign advisers, 
put to trust them and take their advice, development is 
| pound to be as spasmodic as it has been in Iran and Kuwait. 
fn Iran, xenophobic emotion has at times reached such a 
> pitch that Iranians would rather leave a technical job undone 
‘than see a foreigner do it well. In Saudi Arabia, American 


| Point IV advisers were sacked almost overnight in a flash 


| of political temper, Only the Iraqis and the Bahrainis have 


fs far shown the 
“acumen to take foreign 


On the other hand, 


Equivalent in 


$ Including a large back-payment. 


* NIOC; plus Consortium (October 29, 1954, to December 3I, 1954). 


million US dollars) 
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will happen once all the new controls and dams are built ? 
Today, a chrysalis-into-butterfly stage is not so very far 
ahead, although a Baghdadi with one foot on the approach 
to the Tigris bridge that has at last been started will give 
a sceptical shake of the head when he is told so. 

In Kuwait, criticism runs on different lines because the 
trouble has been not ‘slowness, but haste. Complaint, much 
of it justified, is directed at a needlessly lavish standard 
of finish and ornament, at hasty decisions on the order 
of priorities, and at contracts too exclusively concen- 
trated in certain local 
and foreign hands. In 


> advice consistently. No CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION the single year 1953- 
F conceivable  develop- (Million metric tons) . 1954, the face of the 
ment board can cure 4 J town was transformed . 
> ingrained habits unless | Bahrain] Tran | Iraq |Kuwait] Qatar and its inhabitants 


were proud and busy, 
but’ since then - their 
enthusiasm has flagged. 


advice to take: for ex- 
ample, office chairs 


menths at a time be- 
cause of — hesitation 
whether to fill them 
with a European or an 
Arab. The territory is 
paying a further pen- 
alty for its sudden 
boom, in that it is 
housing far more 


| done at all. All the * Under the Supplemental Agreement then on offer, Iran was entitled foreigner: ~n the make 
; knows i to receive nearly-twice this figure. : 
= 8} ¢ “The bargain made by the Consortium with NIOC was'to pay'approx- | ~ ‘8a i healthy for any 
that the authorities imately £31-million in the first year of operations; their agreement, town. 
have plenty of money came into effect on October 29, 1954. There is one other 


and grandiose § Figures for Moslem year ending October. common complaint 


theoretical plans, but 


that, meanwhile, there 
_ is an ugly rise in the price of sugar. 


Iraq and Kuwait—the two territories in which most 


. is being done—offer a nice contrast in methods and 
| errors. Iraq’s board has been reprehensibly slow in putting 
jobs out Go tender, and prosy about seizing chances to 
_ do something spectacular to catch the imagination of the 
» People or to arrest the eye of the educated and politically 
| conscious townsman. In Baghdad, it has omitted to run 
up the few quick and useful works that would have helped 
| the municipality, and been on show to silence critics. 


In rural Iraq, many immense projects are under way and, 


locally, villages and towns are pleased with new amenities, 


but no one in Baghdad knows of the progress made because 
hone of the grumblers stirs an inch from the capital, 


while the Development Board has failed to explain what 


7 gg 





tories. Iraq is the exception ; there, not a dinar has disap- 
peared from public view. But in Saudi Arabia and the 
Sheikhdoms, feeling is growing that undue amounts of 
money are being paid to idle princelings whose extrava- 
gance and licence are becoming a . byword, reflecting 
unfairly on their virtuous and hardworking cousins and 
brothers. The ruler usually escapes the strictures ; even in 
Saudi. Arabia the King, thanks to tradition and his long 
purse, has won himself a reputation for strong-mindedness, 
and he is indeed admired for the way in which he has 
pushed the oil company around, But the reactionary and 
predatory habiis of the rest of the family are highly 
unpopular. 
* 

Inflation, which by definition ought to have occurred 
everywhere, in fact rages only in patches. Naturally, 
demand for consumer goods has increased and prices are 
high, but so are wages, and the quantity of goods available 
has to some extent kept pace with demand, thanks, in Iraq, 
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market everything from air conditioners to cuckoo clocks. 
The sector in which supply has not kept pace with demand 
is housing. The shortage ee 
has been aggravated by 
the influx of technicians 
and workers——Europeans, 
Lebanese, Egyptians and 
Indians — attracted into 
service in all the Persian 
Gulf territories. Because 
building has been slow, 
rents in Kuwait and 
Bahrain have increased by 
300-400 per cent and are 
also high in the coast towns of Saudi Arabia. Only Bahrain 
has taken any steps to control rents. Temporarily, the 
prices asked for vacant lots in the towns near the oil sites 
are also inflated beyond measure by hopeful owners. 

This picture would be incomplete without adding that 
some of the governments are putting money to reserve in 


The Impact of 


N the midst of all this criticism of economic and social 
development—or the lack of. it—much material change 
for the better is taking place. The previous chapter compared 


what the governments are doing. The oil companies, both - 


directly and indirectly, are also generating new economic 
activity and thereby changing social habits. 

The direct impact of the oil companies can be divided 
into three periods. The first, happily over long ago, was 


the heroic age when the foreign concessionaire entered a 


desert, made his bargain with its owner and then made or 
lost his fortume without feeling much responsibility for the 
by-product of his venture—its effect on the population of 
the neighbourhood. This era was brought to an end by 
many factors ; perhaps the most potent was the dissemina- 
tion of ideas of welfare that turned the Beveridge report into 
a byword even in Arabic. 

Paternalism towards local employees became part of the 
science of the oil business. Companies operating in deserts 
devoid of all amenities and public utilities had always had 
to provide comforts for their western employees, if they 
were to keep them happy, healthy and on the job: they 
began to provide health services, education, housing, recrea- 


THE PACE OF DEVELOPMENT 


* Excluding small discovery by AIOC in transferred territories 
on Iranian frontier, 1923. 
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order to be able to meet the maintenance costs of their 
new capital works, and to ward against the rainy day when 
oil prices fall or new sources of power are discovered. 
It would not then be within the power of the companies to 
maintain the payments, however hard they might try. 

Some countries, of course, are putting the money to pro. 
ductive works that will in turn generate other wealth once 
they get going ; but only Iraq and Iran have a wide range 
of alternative natural resources. In a barren Sheikhdom 
such as Qatar or Kuwait, it is difficult to think of openings 
for productive investment other than in oil. The obvious 
possibility would be the purchase of securities overseas to 
create a national investment income that would sustain the 
balance of payments if the income from oil were to be cut 
back. Despite the unwillingness of Asians to lodge money 
in concerns outside their immediate control, this is now 
being done: the provident group are the Iragi government 
and the Sheikhs of Bahrain, Kuwait and Qatar. Iran is as 
yet hardly in a position to save. Saudi Arabia is putting 
nothing aside whatsoever. 


A 


the Companies 


tional and other facilities for their locally recruited 
employees. ‘The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, with its long 
start over all rivals in production, was in the early post-war 
years also ahead in welfare. Even now, no other company 
can match its record of 16,000 Iranian families housed. 

But as its dealings with successive Iranian governments 
were to show, AIOC’s paternalistic approach was of no avail 
in winning Iranian good will. One cause of the debacle 
in 1951 was the chagrin of sophisticated nationalists at an 
expatriate firm’s assumption of a role that Iranians could (or 
felt they ought to) perform. But they found, after expelling 
the company, that too few Iranians had mastered the skills 
required for oil extraction and refining on AIOC’s scale. 

For them the third period may be said to begin with the 
agreement Iran reached, with the Consortium of foreign oil 
companies in 1954. By its terms, the technical side of the 
industry remains in foreign hands for a further long period 
of Iranian training, but all ancillary services that Iranians 
wish to run themselves have passed into their absolute 
control. So have one small oilfield and-refinéty. Other 
countries, richer by Iranian experience, are reaching the 
third phase in a less explosive way. 

Not every company has passed through the three phases. 
Bapco*, which started its operations in a territory enjoying a 
settled population and stable government, never felt the 


paternalistic stage appropriate, and the three Sheikhs of 


Bahrain, Kuwait and Qatar have regarded the provision of 
welfare services and public utilities as their fatherly prerog- 
tive. But the conditions of making a start in deserts forced 
paternalism on both AIOC and Aramco. In the coastal 
province of eastern Arabia, Aramco continues to provide 
almost all the hospitals, schools, roads and other uwives 
for the benefit of the local public, whether employees 
not. The purse-conscious Saudi ruling group nour 
ages — in fact insists on — extended company s¢!vicc’ 
of this kind. Aramco would prefer to move towards the 
~* The full names of the companies are given in a table on pve 7. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Address your inquiries to the Bank which 
has been operating in this area for nearly 
70 years, and thus possesses an unrivalled 
knowledge of market conditions in the 
Middle East and India. 


In recent’ years newly acquired oil revenues 


have transferred the economy of many 
Middle Eastern states and they are now 
keen buyers of consumer goods and capital 
goods, particularly in the industrial and 
agricultural fields. Your inquiries will be 


welcomed at our Head Office. 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 


HEAD OFFICE: 51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID - £1,500,000 


PUBLISHED RESERVES - £1,482,890 





CHAIRMAN: Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: G.C. R. Eley, Esq., c.s.k. 


GENERAL MANAGER: H. Musker, Esq., 0.8.£., M.c. 


BRANCHES : 


IRAQ: Baghdad, Basra PERSIAN GULF: 


Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, Kuwait, Muscat, Sharjah 


INDIA: Bombay, Calcutta SAUDI ARABIA: Alkhobar, Dammam, Jeddah SYRIA: Aleppo, 
Damascus LEBANON: Beirut, Tripoli JORDON: Amman, Jerusalem ADEN: Aden LIBYA: Tripoli 
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pouring oil | 
through troubled waters! 
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At Sui in Pakistan there is abundant natural gas. Away in 
Karachi there are industries which could use it for fuel. British 
engineers have contracted to connect the two—by 350 miles of 





steel pipeline carrying millions of cubic feet of gas per day. —_ 
The head of the pipe in position for launching. 


To protect this pipeline from corrosion ten million square feet 





of Fibreglass tissue wrapping will be used in field application. 
The contract for the whole of this wrapping has been secured 


& TANKER DROPS ANCHOR IN ACCRA ROADS. The tanker’s 
crew raise a Marker buoy and take it aboard —{0!low- 


by Fibreglass Limited, i ition. ing the buoy and its chain comes a flexible hove. 
y Fibreglass Limited, in open competition. In fact this order cred is pipeline. ‘This is locked 
will be greatly increased, for the outer wrapping of to the tanker’s discharge pumps and, minutes !ater. 
; . oil is received ashore. The new 
“ Thermoglas ’, to be supplied by D. Anderson & Sons Ltd., THE WORLD'S LONGEST submarine pipeline constructed in 3 
: : 2 y (West 
is also based on Fibreglass tissue. ne ee Sree eee eee Woodrow rte 
AT ACCRA ‘ror socony Africa) Litd., is two and a quarter 
y t this i + e is onl one of S VACUUM OIL CO. (GOLD COAST) LTD. miles long, 12” in diameter and protec- 
et this pipelin y many in all parts of the ante Rees ghee set in & 
world which rely on Fibreglass for protection against - = flood coat Of hot coal tar enamel, by wire mesh anda 
: : Sonali : $-inch coat of gunite. Each weld joining the 40 ‘oot 
corresion—and the protection of pipelines is only one among ' lengths of steel pipe was X-rayed for fiaws before 
. ‘ ; “ -j in the 

the many ways in which Fibreglass contributes to the efficiency coating. This operation—the biggest of its kind i” ‘ 

z world—was completed on schedule. 


of modern industry. 
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third stage and shed some of the load of service functions 
jmposed upon it iM @ primitive country, and, in time, 
perhaps the view that local talent should be capable of 


taking over the job will precipitate a tumult against 
F the cxacting attitude of the present ruling family ; but 
amongst so scattered a population this will take time, and 


meanwhile, in nearby Bahrain, the Saudi example impresses 
grunblers who wish-their Sheikh had similarly squeezed the 
oil company. — 


Expanding Local Economies 


In 1951, a United Nations report on Middle Eastern 
petroleum remarked that the terms of the companies’ con- 
cessions afforded them “ freedom of action which substan- 
tially insulates them from the economy of the Middle 
Eastern countries.” Some of them used readily to avail 
themselves of this freedom ; now, most no longer desire it. 

Apart from the direct payments they make to the 
exchequers, the m@st_noticeable financial change they bring 
is to the level of salaries and wages paid to local employees. 
The size of theirocal payroll varies with the amount of con- 
structional work on hand, and the only common measure in 


- any one year is the amount of local currency bought by the 


company for spending on the spot. Bapco’s total local 
expenditure in Bahrain is estimated at the equivalent of 
$5 million yearly ; in Iraq, the figure for 1954 is £8 million ; 
in Iran, where AIOC ran a large refinery and distribution 
network as well as fields, that for 1949-50 was the equivalent 
of $70 million. | 

An important contribution to national productivity is the 
teaching of .new skills in company training centres, work- 


| shops and offices ; some companies’ technical schools are 
first-class by the finest European standards, and all surpass 
_ anything any government has yet been able to organise for 


itself. Apprentices who get this free, modern technical train- 
ing do not necessarily seek work in the oilfields ; many float 
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6 per cent; mine “ independent” 


THE PATTERN OF MULTI-NATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN OIL PRODUCTION 


Territory | Producing Company Nationality of Participating Companies 


BAHRAIN ....cccnsseorisocnsietseoes | Bahrain Petroleum Co. (Bapco) 


’ Ti 1951: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. (AIOC) 
From 1951: National Iranian Oil Co. (NIOC) 
oe ewan eeereremeserebeoreneseeees From 1954: NIOC and a Consortium of 
Operating Companies (“ The Consortium”)* 


Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco) 


American Independent Oil Company (Aminoil) 
Pacific Western Oil Company 

* The Consortium is in two senses 2 mixed body : it is multi i 
smaller American i : British Petroleum (formerly AIOC), 40 per cent; Royal Dutch-Shell, 14 
ale Saree crtieee eke sta gate . : 
es Petroles, ” American companies, 5 
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off into national circulation, and most companies are philo- 
sophic about the loss.. They regard it as their contribution 
towards raising national. efficiency to a point that will 
eventually react beneficially on the oil industry. They hope 
to retain the services of the higher-level trainees, whom they — 
select and send to train at foreign universities, but even with 
them they do not always succeed, so great is the temptation 
offered by the quicker money to be made in commerce. The 
attractions of the bazaar at its present boom level, and the 
rising demand for local technicians in government service, 
keep down the numbers of Arabs and Iranians of quality 
who-even apply for oil company jobs, particularly jobs which 
involve working in remote areas. To some, “ remoteness ” 
means the twenty or so miles that separate the Kuwait and 
Bahrain fields from the local metropolis. : 

The provision of 
cheap and abundant 
fuel also generates 
new local activity. All 
companies sell either 
crude oil for local re- 
fining or else refined 
products at very rea- 
sonable prices; for 
example, one million tons: of cheap crude is~ hence- 
forth to be sold annually to the new Iraqi refinery at 
Baghdad. In Iran and Iraq, the distributing agency is the 
government ; in Kuwait, the company ; in Bahrain, private 
enterprise. Once a local distribution agency gets going, com- 
panies are likely to be its best customers for refined products 
made with their own crude oil. Some companies also supply 
natural gas at low rates, or at delivery cost, to public utilities 
in towns beside their fields or refineries—directly, to NIOC 
for public consumption in Abadan, and to the Kuwaiti 
authorities for their power and water distillation plants in 
Kuwait town ; indirectly, through the IPC’s gas-fuelled 
power plant that lights Kirkuk. 









American ; registered in Canada 
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At this stage, most of the new local industries are not 
immediately related to oil. In and near most oil centres 
demand is encouraging brick, cement, plaster and tile works, 
ice plants,cold stores, mineral water factories,furniture works 
and laundries. In Iraq the oil companies are buying worked 
steel windows and furniture from a local manufacturer. 
Thirsty western throats also swallow large quantities of local 
beer, and all oil companies are customers for the skilled 
artisan—notably the tinsmith and blacksmith—to be found 
in the bazaar. Aramco, in its desire to broaden the narrow 
base of Saudi Arabian prosperity, runs a competently staffed 
“ Arab Industrial Development Division” for promoting 
the growth of light industries and helps the would-be entre- 
preneur with plans and technical advice. 

This catalogue of multiplying relationships ought perhaps 
to have begun with that between the company and the 
bazaar. Company purchasing in the bazaar started slowly, 
because small-town merchants carried only small stocks, or 
were unreliable about spares, or failed to compete in price 
and quality with goods obtainable elsewhere. Some com- 
panies had sad experiences with cornered markets and 
rigged prices. But this predatory phase of local capitalism 
is passing, and-some oil companies now try to provide the 
natural stimulus.to efficiency and good business of a steady 
market. In Iran, one article of the Consortium’s agree- 


_ ment with NIOC binds it to buy equipment and supplies 


locally. whenever Iranian goods compete in cheapness, 
quality and availability with the equivalent obtainable 
abroad. In Bahrain, the oil company has recently appointed 
an expert in local purchasing and is now buying a range of 
goods that includes vehicles ; the companies in Iraq also 
employ local purchasing officers to buy local requirements 
ranging from foodstuffs to timber and electrical materials. 

If governments want this development to mature, they 
do well to make arrangements whereby the company loses 
no duty-free privilege if it buys locally. This has been done 
in Bahrain and Saudi Arabia, but not yet in Kuwait. 
Experience suggests that there are no insurmountable dis- 
advantages and much goodwill to be created in making com- 
pany purchases over the local counter or by using the local 
merchant as an agent. 


Local Purchasing Policy 


All companies make the fullest use of local contract 
labour, either directly, or through regional—e.g., Lebanese 
—contractors who possess a local link, or through western 
contractors employing local manpower. Even the casual 
visitor to Basra or Kuwait can see that the labour bill may 
run into hundreds of thousands of pounds annually in a 
single city. The process has its ups and downs; many 
local contractors are inexperienced ; a majority tender too 


FUTURE PROMISE: ESTIMATED RESERVES 


Billion As % of 
US Barréls World Total 


4 
“9 
Western Hemisphere 8 
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low (in the mistaken belief that this will bring more jobs) 
and then run out of money before they have completed the 
contract. Every company faces the difficulty that there 
are a few good contractors, but-that it will be accused of 
favouritism if it ignores the rest. . 

Yet to judge by the extensive use made of local contrac. 
tors, no company finds them unsatisfactory or even unduly 
expensive for such works as building, ditching for pipclines 
and even technical jobs such as pipe welding. Many 
companies confess a preference for a local:man to whom 
they can explain the job on the spot and who can relay 
orders to his men in a way that a foreigner cannot. None- 
“theless, any disparity in 

wages and amenities be- 

tween contractor’s labour 
and the oil: company’s 
men working alongside 
will be “blamed on the 
company, not the con- 
~ “tractor. A report lately 
laid before the ILO’s 
Petroleum Committee 
discusses the complexi- 
ties’ of a situation in 
which the companies in- 
sert clauses about the treatment of labour in their agree- 
ments with local ‘contractors; but all in vain, as no 
machinery exists to ensure that the clauses are carried out. 

Local public utilities and public transport enjoy a fair 
share of company custom. IPC, for instance, is probably the 
biggest private customer for freight on the Iraq State Rail- 
ways ; the Basra Port Authority, which looks after dredging 
the Shatt-el-Arab channel, lost £1 million in dues—that is. 
more than the total cost of the dredging—in the first year 
that tankers ceased to call at Abadan. Most oil companies 
maintain their own chartes or private airfleets, but many 
also charter machines from local companies. Most own fleets 
of buses, cars-and trucks, but some, particularly in Iraq 
and Bahrain, hire vehicles locally. In Basra, BPC hires 
municipal buses, One deterrent to more general use of car 
hire is that it is difficult for a contractor to keep a truck 
fleet of a size to meet the many ad hoc demands for extensive 
crucking ; scheduled hiring is much simpler to organise. 
Company use of local garages for servicing vehicles is not 
as great as the garages consider justified by the local 
mechanic’s genius for improvisation—a talent for preventing 
collapse which would never threaten had he the same bent 
for maintenance. 


In the use of local public utilities—water and electricity— 
and in company relations with local medical services, the 
conditions appropriate to ll three periods of oil enterprise 
operate together. Some companies have to be absolutely 
self-sufficient in water and icity—for instance, Aramco 
at Dhahran. Others depend: on local power stations and 
water supplies—for example,.the BPC housing estaics 
Basra city. The same variety can be seen in medical services ; 
at one end of the scale, Aramco does everything ; ®t the 
other, the ruler of Kuwait provides: doctors and apparatus 
of a quality that anyone, eastern or western, is glad to use. 
Sometimes company and - government work in common, 
as in anti-malaria and anti-fly work ; probably the closest 
co-operation develops at the level of showing how things 
are done—lending an engineer here, or a craftsman there. 
This may not be so showy as the co-operation exhibited 
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The Autofining (catalytic desulphurisation) pliant at 
ee Aden, engineered and supplied by Frasers for the British 
a Petroleum Co, Lid. Frasers are licensers for this process. 
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«@ from old deserts 


the 
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ng Since earliest times the deserts of Arabia have 


pipe dreams in: the desert y 
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se sulphur compounds into others less objectionable. Yet fantasy is changing into reality. A¥ the technical experience 
nai Frasers can supply plant for this or for actual of the West mingles with the new thought and wealth. of the 
uck sulphur removal—a recent example of the latter East, life in the desert becomes more than mere existence: in 
‘ive is shown above. , Kuwait there are schools, a state kitchen, piped water supply . . . 
ise. If you are considering chemical or petroleum there. will be industries in Iraq producing sulphur, cement, 
not process plant anywhere in the world, ammonium sulphate. Bahrein will have its gas supply—so will 
cal Basrah—so will Qatar. ~ A new refinery will open near Baghdad, 
ing 3 an asphalt plant in Qaiyarah. 
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These ure more than pipe dreams . . . soon they 

will be accomplished facts. Playing an important 
part in Middle East development is the organisation of 
D. & C. and William Press Ltd. 
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The development in the Middle East. . e 


TO ALL interested in the business and development of the Middle East, The Rafidain | 
Bank, by its system of branches throughout Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, offers a 
complete banking service. Information and advice are available on everything that | 
concerns the rapidly expanding markets of this important region. 


THE RAFIDAIN BANK | 


STATE BANK OF IRAQ | 
Head Office: Baghdad. Telegraphic Address; Rafdbank 


Branches: IRAQ London Branch 
BAGHDAD, BAGHDAD-SOUTHGATE, BASRAH 
MOSUL, KIRKUK, HILLAH, AMARAH, NAJAF, 25 ABCHURCH LANE, LONDON EC4 
NASIRIYA, BAQOUBA, SULAIMANIY AH, ARBIL, : Tel : MANsion House 3787 ‘Telegrams : Rafidbanko 


DIWANIYAH. SYRIA: DAMASCUS, ALEPPO. é 
ANON: BEIRUT London Manager : W. D. Wickenden 











A 17-storey bank in Hong Kong; 
a dam in South Africa; a power 
station in Singapore; ‘oil refinery and 
harbour construction in Aden; 
uranium ore in Australia: — 
University Buildings on the Gold 
Coast; a dry dock in Karachi—- 

fhese achievements bear ample 
festimony fo the versatile and 
ubiquitous mature of 


THE WIMPEY OR 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND CO. LIMITED, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON. WS 
OVERSEAS AT: ADEN, AUSTRALIA, BORNEO, CANADA, EGYPT, GOLD COAST, HONG KONG 
IRAQ, KUWAIT, NIGERIA, NYASALAND, SOUTH AFRICA, SINGAPORE, TURKEY. 
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when western and Moslem directors rub shoulders at board 
meetings, but it is as effective in creating a sense of 


| common interest. 


Housing Policy: 
Housing is am issue on which governments may stand or 


| fall in a British election, though not yet in qa Middle Eastern 
one. Yet the oil companies have introduced: the western 


sense of its importance, and though this did not at first 
catch on among ex-nomads, it has, in the last two or three 
years, grown to be a lively topic ; in almost every town near 
the oilfields, it is becoming the yardstick of a good employer. 

Originally, the companies worked out a housing policy 
because it was up to them to provide shelter ; then they 


» improved on it either to induce the worker to settle down 


instead of making periodic-visits to his tribe, or to meet 
nationalist criticism that they were unfairly lavish in housing 


. the foreign employee. Their motives broaden as time goes 


on and now—particularly in Iraq and Saudi Arabia—include 


| the wish to merge their engployees with thé rest of the 


population, thereby raising the general standard of living 
and giving people outside their own employment a vested 
interest in prosperity from oil. 

Many social puzzles present themselves as the companies 


- cast round for the best housing technique. Should they 
| build new towns, add new suburbs to old, or encourage 


their workers to dot themselves all over the nearby village 
orcity ? Should they supply free houses, help the employee 


| with a loan to build his own, or rent houses from the enter- 
| prising local landlord who has the wit to build to their 


requirements ? And how should they avoid unfairness to 


| the employee who prefers to live in a house of his own ? 
The snags against which they have to provide include that 
| of creating a.new class of snob, or of drawing whole groups 
of the better-educated away from the rest of the com- 


munity, of building “ compounds ” that local minds rate as a 


class area apart, and—in some places—of founding minority 


villages because one faith or race is more adept than another 


at collecting the “ points ” for wages and length of service 


on the basis of which the new houses are allocated. 
Local tastes vary: Bahrainis seem to yearn for special 
estates alongside Bapco’s pleasant towns for its western 


: employees, whereas Kuwaitis were slow to take up KOC’s 
-first married quarters at the oil field because they did not 
| want to go so far from neon lights and the bazaar. The 


schemes which seem to kill most birds with one stone are 


Aramco and all of the 


company finds the building 
plots, the employee chooses” 


laste ; the company places 
the contract and supervises 


Kirmanshah 
f{ Durah (Baghdad) 
Alwand 


employee is helped to meet 


the payments, not to the 
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inset the eandlinseds label ik annie In Arabia, 
Aramco makes a gift towards the initial cost.. Bahrainis 
complain that Bapco’s similar scheme is adequate only to 
enable them to improve existing houses. To some Arabs, a 
house is still such a novelty that théy choose a.type that 
enables them to live in one room and let the rest. To the 
question whether this practice does not defeat the company’s 
purpose, the company housing officer philosophically replies 
that at least it pushes up standards generally. 

Somewhere between 
the material impact de- 
scribed in this chapter 
and “the — psychological 
impact described in the 
PF «mext, company ‘influence 
, works through savings 
schemes, labour relations 
and in dealings with the 
local labour market. 

Nearly all the companies 
run some kind of thrift plan or savings scheme for 
their .employees with the double. object of inculcat- 
ing in them the habit of settling to a regular job, 
and of mopping up surplus cash in order to slow down 
inflation. They do the nation a second service by 
introducing the habit of saving and the notion of investment. 
Another innovation of value is their introduction of modérn 
labour/management relations ; their elected joint consulta- 
tive committees, in theory introduced to serve as suggestion 
boxes but in practice almost wholly used for airing labour 
and welfare matters, have been copied by the best local 
employers. The wonder is that the conditions and amenities 
the companies offer have not caused more upset in the local 
labour market. The local employer does not seem to resent 
the wages they pay; particularly in Kuwait and Qatar, he 
is able to bid higher. Elsewhere he seems to get all the 
men he wants either because working for him carries the 
advantage of less time spent in daily travel to and from 
the desert, or because he shows less expectation of solid 
plod the whole day through. 

Cynics for whom the Middle East has become a world 
poisoned with films and pocked with Coca Cola signs smile 
at the naivety of the suggestion that a revelation of western 
habits is good for undeveloped peoples. Unquestionably, 
the behaviour these peoples observe and copy is not all good. 

| But the sight of a lean 
tribesman fattening on a 
steady job, a mother 
escaping the tedium of 
seclusion.in the queue at 
the clinic ; a schoolchild 
British Petroleum. painting a bold poster 
Lammas ASrdolte | Picture: of a fly and what 
Raffinage Co. (Con to do with it, or a bus- 
Netbonel, tndeten O# load off for a —carefreé 
0. Friday that would have 
been -beyond the range 
of its  imegining ten 
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Minds in 


HIS sudden commotion has not only started new ideas 

fermenting in Arab and Iranian minds, but has set 

off new trains of thought in the minds of the more 

reflective Europeans and Americans working on the 
oil locations. 

In local society these new ideas percolate through many 
channels to all levels. At the least literate level they are 
carried from territory to territory by the itinerant oil- 
worker. Always a roamer, the desert Arab likes to try con- 
ditions in more than one company. His vocabulary nowa- 
days reflects the broadening range of his outlook ; a British 
visitor to some new housing in a village in Iraq, near Basra, 
learnt in chat with one householder that he had a disappoint- 
ing wife—‘ she’s a C.C.Zee.” It took the visitor some time 
to grasp that this was language desert-borne from Aramco, 
which grades its workers as A, B or C and X, Y or Z, 
according to skill, reliability and so on—CCZ being its 
equivalent of gamma minus. 

The educated minority that can afford a seat in a plane 
and a trip to Cairo, Beirut or Europe makes. more intimate 
contacts with western thought. In Iran and Iraq, where 
educated opinion is sophisticated, newspapers and political 
pamphleteers wield considerable influence ; they are begin- 
ning to do so in the Gulf. Young Kuwaitis, for instance, 
take with seriousness the newssheet published by Kuwaiti 
students in Cairo. In Bahrain, the newspapers were 
suspended some five months ago for publishing subversive 
political ‘ proclamations. Young men with-a secondary 
education increasingly exchange such views freely in coffee 
shops, teachers’ clubs and in the course of their duties in 
government departments. 


Ideas from abroad are also introduced by the immigrant 
foreigner—Egyptian, Palestinian, Lebanese, Indian, Pakis- 
tani—whe is employed by the companies on the Gulf for 
cletical or technical jobs to fill gaps left by local talent, or 
who is imported by the local authorities, in preference to 
westerners, to provide technical or. financial advice or to 
teach in new schools. The degree to which the imported 
Egyptian schoolmaster or Palestinian refugee is responsible 
for sowing discontent can be overrated; he used to 
be a know-all, but now 
that more and more 
locals are being educa- 
ted up to the level of 
his job, he had best be 
unobtrusive if he wants 
to keep, it. 

Other powerful in- 
fluences are. the radio 
and—wherever cinemas 
exist—foreign films. A 
seasoning of revolu- 
tionary ideas is provi- 
ded by the “ Voice of 
the Arabs” radio pro- 
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Perplexity 


listened to except in Iran, and; by the converted, in Iraq. 

A distinction must, of course, be drawn between the social 
and the political ideas so acquired. The former are chang. 
ing many traditional habits, not necessarily for the good; 
but any judgment depends on the standpoint. New prac. 
tices such as pest control and hygiene get a good mark by 
any standards; but what is the rating for the adoption 
of western clothes, inurement to a roaring radio, or the 
tendency to marry only one wife ? 


Anti-Company Nationalism 


One of the unhappy social results of working in or along- 
side the western companies is the way local bosoms fill, 
sometimes to overflowing, with envy at the conditions of 
work and the amenities offered to the western employee. 
There is no local understanding of the company’s problem: 
its need to offer big compensations in order to retain, in 
competition with opportunities elsewhere, expatriate tech- 
nicians of quality—the only kind that will make money 
at the rate the Middle East expects. All the Iranian or 
the Bahraini sees is a man of slightly different complexion 
with a bigger car and a better house than he ; the demands 
most often heard in local society are for equality with 
westerners in amenities, leave and pay, more housing for 
married employees, and more training to enable rapid pro- 
motion of local talent to the top level jobs. The western 
personnel manager often retorts that he meets too few local 
candidates of the necessary capacity. One audible answer to 
this is that the company fails to attract the local 
middle class because of its tendency to treat them as inferior 
to Europeans. There is all the difference, in outside as well 
as local eyes, between the company in which the western 
employees, from manager to typist, eat in one canteen and 
the local employees of all ranks in another, and such a 
company as Aramco in which the top-grade canteen is 
usable and used by any Saudi who cares to pay New York 
prices in preference to a bill of half the size for the same 
food lower down the hill. At breakfast the western visitor 
may eat Wheaties alongside Saudi workers who are obviously 
paying high for a small 
meal in order to start 
the day on the firm 
basis that a Saudi is as 
good as anyone. 

The political unrest 
that has germinated 
abreast of the oi! de- 
velopments used to be 
directed wholly at the 
“ foreign companies,” 
and an axiom that 
applies to every one of 
these is that the farther 
its operations lic from 
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Building for the Industries of the World 


KUWAIT Town Power Station 

now coupled with the Seawater 
Distillation Plant serves the needs 
of the growing population of 
Kuwait, Arabia, and is only part of 
the development, including reser- 
yoirs, pumping § stations, water 
towers, workshops, jetties and sub- 
stations carried out by Gulf Engin- 
ecring Co. in association with 
Richard Costain Ltd. 
















Kowait Seawater Distillation Plant, 
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opinion, the more unfavourable the criticisms applied 
to it. Teheran is the extreme case; it is separated from 
Abadan by 500 miles and a tangle of mountains, and Is 
climatically so different from the low-lying oil coast that the 
native of one feels out of sorts in the heat or the cold of the 
other. Baghdad, too, is removed, though less so, from the 
nearest fields at Kirkuk and Basra. It was distance and 
ignorance that, caused the Iranian apostles of nationalisation 
to make such costly mistakes in the way they executed their 
will—mistakes that Iraqi nationalists only: just escaped 
making. Even the twenty or so miles that separate the fields 
in Kuwait and Bahrain from the main town lead to miscon- 
ceptions that do neither company nor government any good. 

As time goes on, they are being mitigated by a company 
policy of welcoming organised visits by schoolchildren and 
adults, and, in Kuwait, by the cars crammed with sightseers 
which, weekly on Fridays, peer at the curiosities of the oil 
town at Ahmadi. It is a pity that an oil extraction industry 
has so little of its intricacy on show. 

Yet it would be false to paint a picture of estrangement 
everywhere ; the word is particularly inapposite in Iraq. As 
a result of the adventure at Abadan between 1951 and 1954, 
many Arabs and Iranians are now resigned to the fact that 
they cannot. yet run 
their own oil company, 
and a discernible band 
of local beneficiaries 
from its operations can 
be heard bravely refer- 
ring, even in the Iranian 
Majlis or the Iraqi 
Chamber, to certain advantages derived from the foreigner’s 
work. In Iran in 1951, any thin piping by beneficiaries was 
wholly drowned by the roar of anti-company emotion pour- 
ing forth from Teheran. 

Yet, all over the Middle East, there has survived in 
extreme nationalist circles an admiration of the technique of 
which Dr Mossadegh is a symbol—that is, of anyone with 
ability to push foreigners around. Where dealings with oil 
companies are concerned, it springs from a feeling of need 
to keep the upper hand amongst aliens whose technical 
supremacy could enable them to. build a local empire. One 
local reaction is to curtail the foreigner’s activity, regardless 
of the effect on his efficiency, in order to keep his power 
within bounds. Examples are irritating restrictions on his 
travel, the sudden imposition of some new tax, or the Saudi 
ruling that no American may build a Christian church or 
touch alcohol ; recent pinpricks have included a Saudi ban 
on all photographic equipment. Perpetual squeeze for more 
yield per ton, retroactive payments on transactions, or fees 
payable for wells discovered but not at present economic 
to operate have been other items in a wing-clipping policy, 
which is no longer common except in Saudi Arabia and 
which gets rarer as local skill and self-confidence i increase. 

A share of the political strictures that used 
to be levelled only at the foreign companies is 
being diverted to the home government now | 
that this enjoys large revenues and is respon- _ 
sible for converting them into “development ” ; 
criticism of slowness and extravagance, for 
instance, is soon translated into new themes 
in local’ politics. In Iraq and Iran, most 
statesmen out of office are prepared to 
exploit and spread it in order to worst 
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their adversaries. In the feudal territories, where there are 
as yet no similar party openings, such complaints are ised 
to generate demands for the establishment of elected esis. 
lative and executive Councils, and of committees, ins:eaq 
of Sheikhs, to run government ‘departments. These demands 
though bandied about in private, are not yet very public 
except on the lips of the leaders of the nationalist movement 
in Bahrain. Reverence for the aristocracy, however ineffi- 
cient,*was a hall-mark of “lord-minded ” England, at least 
until the Reform Bill. But the sight of a sports car, marked 
with the crossed flags that indicate a Sheikh, roaring across 
the red traffic light in Kuwait, is accelerating the pace at 
which opinion is changing. The strike of 1953 at Aramco, 
and more recently the general strike ip. Bahrain in which the 
oil workers joined, were directed more at the reactionary 
ways of the ruling family than at the companies. 


East-West Relations 


In general, much confusion persists in local minds every- 
where as to how far to clamour for exact equation with the 
foreigner and how far to retain differences that strengthen 
Asian and Islamic identity. Iranians, with a great cultural 
past, are better equipped to preserve their own culture than 
desert peoples unendowed with a written history, a great 
literature or artistic tradition, In Bahrain, the educated 
middle-class resents some of the segregations that are prac- 
tised, whereas across a narrow sea, in Saudi Arabia, the 
Saudi government insists that the Americans shall lead 2 
segregated life. Saudis are not the only local people who 
prefer to keep themselves to themselves. 

A few of the western-represéntatives now working in 
the oil area are also cudgelling their brains how to adjust 
differences of outlook between westerner and Middle 
Easterner—differences which are inevitable because they 
stem from wide variations of upbringing, faith and culture. 
Inter-racial relations are at their best where there is a 
common interest—for instance, in technical matters and 
often, also, in sport. They grow more complicated when 
social customs diverge, and in the use of leisure or the 
pastimes of wives and older children, the gulf is not casily 

The western wife in a comfortable company house on 
the fringe of some desert naturally tries to 
reproduce — the conditions of “home,” whether from 


: nostalgia or because she intends that her children shal! not 


be fish out of the water when they “ get back.” Because 
she thereby immures herself within a small circle, she is 
often thought to slight local society. Complications beset 
her ; for instance, she is quickly on dropping-in terms with 
any other western wife, whereas with no Middle Eastern 
lady would she reach the same stage until the passage of years 


had sanctified acquaintance. She therefore tends to meet 


the wives of her husband’s local colleagues only in the 
stage-managed conditions of a party, at which both 


3 she . and her husband can can convey an impression of 


standoffishness, | it ‘they always assume that 
it is up to their ee : 
their to learn language. e few wester 
wees Ws Sy a an ing more than kitchen Arabic 
or Persian—and good “Arabic, particularly, deman ds an 
immense effort from the western adult—are always ced by 
locals as “ different from the usual” English or Amer'<2n 5 
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they have made. Companies might find it worth while to 
extend their language bonuses to western wives. 

Such incompatibilities in the social customs of east and 
west render mixed housing estates and mixed recreational 
facilities more popular in theory than in practice. They are 
often litte wanted by either community. The relationship 
js at its easiest in large towns where individual families or 
sections of the oil community are lost to view in a medley 
of busy people, and where more common ground exists than 


- in areas Where even the senior local employees have been 


promoted from the ranks and were till lately tribesmen. It 
is easier to meet on unstilted terms in Baghdad than in 
Qatar, but what matters, everywhere, is that the openings 
for meeting should exist, and should be used by the middle 
income group of both communities without embarrassment. 

Illogically, the more underdeveloped the area the less the 
number of western employees that is exercised about inter- 
racial relations: yet it is in the feudal areas—the territories 
that are awakening socially at a bewildering pace—that the 
biggest social complications of the present and future lie. 
Originally, these were the places in which relations between 
company and country were simple, and Aramco had an easier 
social task than AIOC. But looking ahead, the sudden 
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birth of a rebellious middle class in hitherto feudal. lands 
promises complications as great as those set up. by the 
more gradual growth of the bourgeoisie in Iran and Iraq. 
Unless the western middle class takes. time by the forelock 
and contrives to establish some links with its new counterpart 
on the Gulf, it is legitimate to fear a day when the com- 
panies, known only through their grandees, will be identified 
with the top echelon of the feudal rulers—that is, with a 
class that may not outlast the present generation. 


It used to be a common assumption, particularly in the 


United States, that the gift of material amenities to under- 
developed peoples would lessen their revolutionary inclina- 


tions and induce social tranquillity. This is a fallacy. A 
taste of the sweets of a richer life, coming after centuries 
spent in a slough of ignorance, poverty and lethargy, seems to 
generate more, not less, social unrest. The barrier against 
communism, or what passes for it locally, is created only 
at a later stage ; it is built, inside the oil companies, by 
their thrift plans, home ownership schemes, training pro- 
grammes and other methods of founding a class with 
vested interest in a tranquil life for the whole community. 
An ideal is reached when the local speaker refers not to “ the 
company” but to “ our company.” 


The Target: A Combined Operation 


N spite of improvements in material conditions, therefore, 
both the governments and the companies find them- 
selves dealing with fractious citizens. Both find, also, that 
there is no constant or universal recipe for a soothing syrup 
that will still the murmuring. Treatment which answers 
well in Iraq may prove difficult to administér in Iran on 
account of the greater touchiness of many Iranians, and 


™ impossible even to contemplate in fanatical Saudi Arabia. 


A good example of this impredictability is offered by 
differing reactions to the foreigner’s Santa Claus technique 
where this is practised. Teheran felt it beneath Iranian 
dignity to receive some of the social services once rendered 
by AIOC ; in‘contrast, the governing clique of Saudi Arabia 
is always trying to make Aramco carry more not fewer 
burdens, some virtually unconnected with any oil activities. 
Another reaction-which varies not only from one territory 


to another but from year to year is that evinced towards the’ 


employment of foreigners. The Kuwaitis; thinking that they 
had in their green and salad days had an overdose of British 
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contractors thrust upon them, began to favour tenders from 
Middle Eastern firms. The Bahrainis next door contend 
that.a Bahraini is as good as any Asian, that the latter are 
less reliable than westerners over tendering and over the 
quality of their work, and that it is therefore better to 
employ the west for any job that demands knowledge 
Bahrainis do not possess. 

In an area so full of contradictions’as the Middlé East oi 
lands all that can be said with certainty is that a greater 
measure of public contentment and social tranquillity can 
be achieved if governments and companies work out ways 
to mix their interests than if nationalists are given openings 
for driving a wedge between the two. The job of keeping 
their interests close-knit can be done by neither «single- 
handed ; the best of the Middle Eastern governments 
aim at easing the problems of the concessionaire and not 
pressing for more than is reasonable ; similarly the best 
companies try to live within the community not a peculiar 
and insulated life but the normal one of the corporate 
citizen, 

The adjustment of a relatively backward but nationalis- 
tic society to an influx of money, foreigners and ideas is so 
intricate a process that no one can presume to be categoric 
about it. But in spite of local variations of climate, site and 
temperament, an obvious advantage rests in some pooling of 
experience, if not also of resources. The company electrician 
lent to the local power station or the Arab medical specialist © 
called into the company hospital are examples of a welcome 


- jmterchange. Up to a point, the governments pool informa- 


tion: for instance, each knows only too well how much the 
other is earning ; each is also interested, superficially, in 
what his neighbour has to show for the money; but 
few have had time or inclination to go next door and 
study why development has gone right or wrong. The idea 
of an inter-Arab Development body, based on a bank, is 
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already current, but not unnaturally, it is more attractive to 
the Arab States which are “ have-nots "—Lebanon, Syria 
and Jordan—than to “ have ” territories who are still subject 
to bad dreams that they have not a penny to spare. 

Pooling of experience between the companies is growing, 
but has till lately also been defective. It was possible es 
recently as 1953 to watch one company adopting a system 
of financing a scheme for home-building by local employees 
in ignorance of the reason why another company, just across 
a frontier, had abandoned the system as impractical. 

Two impulses have kept each company within the 
political frontiers in which it operates. The first is Anglo- 
American friction. This exists at various points, though its 
inevitability is disproved by all the joint enterprises in which 
staff and shareholding companies of the two nationalities 
work admirably in harness. It is now less than it was, but it 
was a gift to local drivers of wedges in 1950-51—the year in 
which AIOC was being eased from Iran while Aramco, 
wearing a tired smile, was reaching the first of the “ fifty 
fifty” agreements with Saudi Arabia. The second deterrent 
to consultation is American concern not to infringe the anti- 
trust laws. There is, very properly, full inter-company 
interchange of technical information ; but there is justifiable 
nervousness about similar interchanges on marketing—an 
inhibition which, from the consumer’s point of view, is right 
and proper. But reticence has spread unjustifiably to other 
forms of activity—and notably that of social policy. While 
rulers, and even itinerant oil workers, have been well aware 
of social developments next door, some of the companies 
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‘have for too long preferred to work in ‘blinkers. No one 


derives any advantage from such myopia. . __ 

There were, and in most Middle-Eastern countries stil} 
are, nationalists who think that they would not only be 
happier but better off if they were to kill their foreign goose 
and take to laying golden eggs for themselves. In lands 
which are politically unstable and liable to sudden emotional 
storms, there is always a danger that extremists of this kind 
may come to power before the oil revenues have created 
at all levels some vested interest in oil. But this idea has 
lost some of its attraction since the events which led to 
the Corsortium_agreement with Iran, and arrangements to 
share profits equally with the state have also taken some of 
the sting out of the stock arguments of nationalists. Today, 
it is plain to all observers in the west, and all intelligent ones 
in the Middle East, that government and company are 
caught in an interlocking embrace, and that for many years 
to come neither partner will be able to do without the other. 

Friction between them there may be, but friction so great 
as to cause a breakdown of the oil industry cannot be 
allowed to develop in view of the interests each has at stake. 
The western interest is the prosperity and security that is 
bound up with the liquid fuel supply of Europe and a large 
part of Asia. But the Middle East has proportionately as 
much at stake ; for in this largely arid region, oil offers at 
least six countries the first chance for centuries to break out 
of the rut of poverty, and to organise a rise in standards of 
living and education that will be sudden and decisive enough 


to outstrip the lusty local tendency to a high birth rate. 
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